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PART  I 
THE  WRONG  REMEDY 


I 


STRANGE  DISAGREEMENTS  AMONG  FIVE 
DOCTORS 

T  AM  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  philosopher  to 
1  Mr.  John  Doe. 

I.  Today 

More  than  once  of  late  (three  times  in  particular — 
the  same  being  today,  yesterday,  and  the  day  before) 
he  has  told  me  that  the  surface  of  life  appears  to  be 
growing  unreasonable,  not  to  say  topsy-turvy.  Be- 
fore this  reaches  him,  no  doubt  the  surface  will 
change  again.  For  the  surface  of  life  (which  means 
today  any  day)  will  always  look  unreasonable  so  long 
as  false  philosophers  teach  a  man  to  shun  the  deep, 
which  is  to  say  yesterday.  Yesterday  is  always  deeper 
than  today.  The  precise  news  of  the  moment,  there- 
fore, is  not  absolutely  essential.  To  explain  the 
p-inc'rple  of  topsy-turvy  is  the  undertaking  of  the 
present  philosopher;  and  if,  by  the  time  these  words 
meet  your  eye,  Germany  shall  have  finished  the  de- 
struction of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  won  the 
war,  even  that  surprise  will  be  found,  in  principle, 
to  be  nothing  new — just  newly  entertaining. 

Since,  therefore,  one  day  is  as  representative  as 
another,  I  shall  start  where  I  stand — from  the  corner 
of  September  1st,  1927.  Standing  here  I  see  France, 
whom  we  saved  from  Germany,  calling  us  Uncle 
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Shylock.  Her  children  even  mob  us  with  charac- 
teristic vivacity,  and  that  in  the  very  "Place  of  Con- 
cord". Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  we 
ruined  for  the  advantage  of  France,  seems  to  lean 
toward  us  with  almost  wistfulness.  As  for  thee  and 
me,  who  differ  from  both  by  being  not  even  a  little 
queer,  half-indulgently  we  reciprocate  the  scorn  of 
the  late  friend,  but  reject  the  love  of  the  late  foe. 
Meanwhile,  the  scorner  and  the  lover,  the  very 
France  and  Germany  whose  scorn  was  once  the  only 
mutual  thing  on  earth,  are  reluctantly  consenting  to 
the  mutual  marriage  of  their  respective  Coal  and 
Iron.  And  yet,  so  far  from  applauding  this  sign  of 
peace,  you  and  I  and  Britain  mutter  "a  pox  on  both 
their  houses" — because  the  proposed  marriage-settle- 
ment menaces  the  heritage  of  our  own  little  ones,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  steel  trusts.  Then  our  economists  turn 
upon  us.  Why  collect?  they  ask.  Debts  among  na- 
tions are  not  like  personal  debts.  Theoretically  they 
are  collectable  but  in  practice  the  human  nature  of 
the  creditor  will  refuse  the  money  like  an  insult. 
And  somehow  the  tariff  is  to  blame.  So  when  the 
bankers,  including  some  of  ours,  try  to  lower  the  bars, 
Uncle  Sam's  collector  promptly  drives  in  extra  nails. 
While  he  is  doing  it,  up  comes  a  California  judge, 
and  calling  no  one  good  but  ourselves  and  the  Scan- 
dinavians (who  alone  of  those  foreigners  do  not  criti- 
cize us),  exhorts  us  to  put  not  only  nails  in  the  tariff, 
but  the  screws  on  our  debtors,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  armaments  to  welcome  their  war  of  venge- 
ance when  it  comes. 

As  each  day  ends,  the  newspaper  (which  has  been 
John  Doe's  substitute  for  a  philosopher)  calls  it  a 
closed  book.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  this  pro- 
cedure actually  makes  life  more  interesting;  for  to 
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explain  today  by  today  is  to  explain  it  irrationally, 
thereby  introducing  the  elements  of  surprise,  invec- 
tive, satire.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  a  fact  is  in  its 
very  nature  so  stubbornly  continuous  that  today  we 
find  it  standing  at  our  elbows  like  a  piece  of  yester- 
day's furniture.  Nevertheless,  today's  radically  new 
interpretation  of  it  will  still  be  drawn  from  today, 
not  from  yesterday.  If  yesterday  we  liked  it,  today 
we  find  it  inconvenient — that's  all;  and  if  we  blame 
it,  we  do  so  because  it  does  not  fit  today,  not  because 
it  never  fitted  good  sense.  Our  opinion  may  be  a  new 
opinion,  but  we  have  not  changed  our  minds!  For 
example:  After  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  we  drew 
a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  pedantic  and  visionary  Mr. 
Wilson  had  not  succeeded  in  "letting  Germany  down 
easy".  Yet  today  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Wilson  could 
not  prevent,  we  call  an  ass,  with  never  a  flicker  of 
conscience  lest  our  own  philosophical  ears  may  have 
been  a  little  too  long. 

So  much  for  today  at  this  writing. 

II.  Yesterday 

When  yesterday  was  today,  the  mad  surface  of  it 
appeared  as  follows: 

No  sooner  had  the  order  been  given  to  cease  firing 
than  France  and  Britain,  who  had  lately  clung  to 
each  other  as  lovers,  remained  clinging  as  wrestlers. 
One  minute  more,  and  all  the  other  victors  had 
joined  in  the  tussle:  Britain  opposing  France  for  con- 
trol of  the  Near  East  5  Britain  also  opposing  France 
to  restore  Germany  before  France  could  take  Ger- 
many's place;  Britain  plotting  against  Russia  to  de- 
tach from  Russia  that  rim  of  states  and  coast-line 
which  Germany  had  tried  to  detach  at  Brest  Litovsk 
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and  which  Russia  herself  had  detached  long  ago  from 
her  neighbors.  Italy,  in  the  German  matter  stood 
with  Britain  against  France,  but,  in  the  Near  East 
matter,  the  same  Italy  stood  with  France  against 
Britain.  In  the  Near  East  matter,  Britain  made  use 
of  Greece  for  a  cat's  paw  to  defeat  France,  while 
France  did  not  blush  to  employ  the  Turk  himself. 

Germany's  great  middle  class  was  distinctly  heard 
to  say,  "for  the  crimes  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France  Germany  must  do  penance".  But  scarcely 
had  these  promising  words  been  uttered,  when  there 
began  moving  about  in  Germany  a  fourteen-point 
exhibit,  picturing  with  crude  vividness  the  effects  on 
German  men,  women  and  babies,  of  each  several  vio- 
lation of  the  fourteen  points.  And  this  at  once 
drew  off  the  attention  of  Germany's  middle  class. 

A  Balkan  fire-engine  on  its  way  over  a  new  cus- 
toms-border was  turned  back  by  the  new  country 
whose  burning  property  thus  barely  escaped  salva- 
tion. 

Despite  the  disarmament  of  Germany  and  despite 
the  League  of  Nations  and  despite  the  Washington 
Arms  Conference,  Europe  hugged  a  million  more 
armed  men  than  infested  her  in  19 14. 

Lord  Bryce  promised  the  world  a  breathing  spell 
of  ten  years  before  the  next  war;  and  nearly  all 
Americans  appeared  to  share  his  opinion;  for  nearly 
all  were  either  for  or  against  the  League  of  Nations; 
and  those  who  were  for  it  were  for  it  as  the  only 
escape  from  the  threatened  war;  and  those  who  were 
against  it  were  against  it  as  the  surest  way  into  the 
threatened  war. 

All  these  germs  of  war  sprang  from  a  war  to  end 
war. 

In  a  word,  the  remedy  failed. 
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However  (says  John  Doe's  previous  philosopher) 
the  war  is  over.  For  some  of  us  it  is  enough  that  it  is 
physically  over.  "That's  that",  we  said,  when  Ger- 
many staggered  and  fell.  Is  not  yesterday  a  closed 
book?  Others,  vaguely  aware  that  one  peace  begins 
another  war,  but  unconsciously  assuming  that  war  is 
a  voluntary  matter,  take  comfort  from  the  very  great 
agony  of  the  last  one.  "At  last",  they  say,  "the 
world  is  tired  of  war.  Never  again  will  it  volunteer 
so  to  suffer".  But  if  these  philosophers  had  con- 
sulted a  few  more  yesterdays,  they  might  have  known 
that  there  have  been  worse  wars,  followed  by  a  more 
passionate  tiredness  but  never  by  peace ;  and  this  in- 
variable outcome  might  have  suggested  that  perhaps 
war  is  not  voluntary  after  all.  Other  optimists  point 
to  the  partial  relinquishment  of  the  remedy  that 
failed,  so  that  this  time  things  will  be  different. 
After  previous  wars,  they  say,  the  failure  of  the 
remedy  did  not  reveal  itself  until  the  next  war,  when 
the  new  generation  who  proceeded  to  live  through 
the  next  war  could  not  remember  the  last  peace.  But 
after  this  war,  and  in  less  time  than  Lord  Bryce  al- 
lotted, the  world  seems  to  have  caught  itself  treading 
on  its  own  toes,  and  is  hurriedly  repealing  the  last 
peace,  by  substituting  the  Dawes  plan,  the  Locarno 
pact,  Germany's  election  to  the  League,  the  proposal 
to  wed  German  iron  with  French  coal.  Accordingly, 
we  see  the  faint  beginnings  of  Economic  recovery. 
But  who  has  examined  the  foundation  of  these  meas- 
ures and  can  prove  that  it  means  peace?  Economic 
recovery,  for  example.  Is  not  that  merely  the  pre- 
requisite of  the  next  war?  For  it  is  precisely  when 
we  recover  our  wind  that  we  fight  again,  if  we  have 
occasion.  Nor  am  I,  for  one,  disposed  to  be  content 
with  economic  recovery.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  dip 
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my  pen  in  yesterday's  crimson  just  for  today's  com- 
fort. What  interests  me  is  the  day  after  tomorrow ; 
my  children  who,  with  their  bodies  and  souls,  will 
pay  for  my  neglect  of  the  day  before  yesterday  if  too 
comfortably  I  neglect  it.  Fortunately,  what  will  ex- 
plain today  and  its  debts  will  also  explain  the  day 
after  tomorrow  and  its  wars — or  their  avoidance,  if 
you  and  I  on  behalf  of  those  who  will  be  helpless  to 
avoid  what  we  bequeath  them,  shall  now  highy  re- 
solve to  bequeath  them  no  neglect  and  no  war. 

To  complete  the  course  in  parental  duty  will  take 
four  lessons.  First,  the  lesson  that  the  remedy  has 
failed.  This,  many  have  learned.  Second,  the  lesson 
that  the  diagnosis  behind  the  false  remedy  must  itself 
have  been  false.  This,  a  few  are  beginning  to  sus- 
pect. Third,  the  affirmative  and  only  constructive 
lesson,  the  right  diagnosis.  This,  if  any  have  learned, 
none,  in  my  opinion,  has  fully  and  briefly  stated. 
And  only  after  it  shall  have  been  so  stated  may  we  be 
reasonably  sure,  in  the  fourth  place,  of  hitting  upon 
the  right  remedy,  whether  for  the  war-debts  or  for 
the  war,  including  our  children's  war.  For  there  is  a 
remedy  so  right  that  it  would  have  prevented  the  last 
war.  When  discovered,  it  will  cure  more  than  one 
disease.  It  will  be  the  talisman  for  all  time.  And 
we  shall  no  longer  be  Uncle  Shylock. 

Now  the  diagnosis  upon  which  most  university 
graduates  down  to  the  very  instant,  have  operated,  is 
as  follows:  A  depraved  nation  (so  ran,  and  still  runs 
the  diagnosis)  depraved  some  say  by  nature,  some 
say  by  training — had  plotted  in  secret  from  1870  to 
1 9 14,  some  say  to  rule  the  world,  some  say  to  rule 
Europe,  some  to  revive  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
At  any  rate,  this  depraved  nation  had  carefully  pre- 
pared for  war  and  no  other  nation  had.    All  the 
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others  were  taken  by  surprise.  The  war  was  a  leap 
in  the  dark,  and  from  ambush.  There  were  no  quar- 
rels, and  the  German  gorilla  had  no  fears.  He 
merely  lusted  and  leaped}  his  victim  being  a  snow- 
white  maiden-world,  asleep  in  the  dark. 

If  this  be  indeed  the  diagnosis  of  war,  then  the 
remedy  which  failed  ought  to  have  succeeded.  A 
perfectly  wilful  and  conscious  offender  ought  to  have 
been  beaten  until  he  confessed  his  offense  and  apol- 
ogized for  it  and  promised  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
Instead  of  which,  Germany  now  strolls  into  the  halls 
of  the  League,  claiming  innocence  more  blandly  than 
ever. 

III.  The  Day  Before 

Which  carries  us  back  to  John  Doe's  third  group 
of  puzzling  contradictions — those  which  were  when 
today  was  the  day  before  yesterday.  Had  we  been 
attentive  then,  we  might  have  observed  that  the  diag- 
nosis which  to  us,  was  gospel,  was  to  the  doctors  at 
whose  feet  we  learned  it,  merely  a  source  of  endless 
dissension.  Five  doctors  in  particular — and  five  who 
stood  absolutely  equal  before  the  public — issued  the 
following  five  assorted  bulletins: 

First,  there  was  Lloyd  George,  speaking  before 
the  war.  He  said  that  in  remote  parts  of  Germany 
he  had  seen  copies  of  British  newspapers  flaunting  in- 
temperate attacks  on  Germany.  He  admonished  his 
countrymen.  "Look  at  the  position  of  Germany",  he 
said.  "Her  army  is  what  our  navy  is  to  us,  her  sole 
defense  against  invasion.  She  has  not  a  two-power 
standard  [like  Britain's].  .  .  .  She  may  have  a 
stronger  army  than  France,  than  Russia,  than  Italy, 
than  Austria}  but  she  is  between  two  great  powers 
who  in  combination  could  pour  in  a  vastly  greater 
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number  of  troops  than  she  has.  Don't  forget  that, 
when  you  wonder  why  Germany  is  frightened  .  .". 

The  second  authority,  speaking,  however,  during 
the  war  instead  of  before  it,  seems  to  be  quite  a 
different  personality.  His  name  is  Lloyd  George. 
He  said:  "What  are  we  fighting  for?  To  defeat  the 
most  dangerous  conspiracy  ever  plotted  against  the 
liberty  of  nations;  carefully,  skillfully,  insidiously, 
clandestinely  planned  in  every  detail,  with  ruthless, 
cynical  determination." 

The  third  authority  is  more  like  the  first;  perhaps 
because,  as  the  first  spoke  before  the  war,  so  the 
third  spoke  after  the  war;  circumstances  which  re- 
semble each  other  in  this:  that  at  any  rate  there  was 
no  war  when  the  opinion  was  delivered.  This  au- 
thority was  Lloyd  George,  and  his  words  were:  "The 
more  one  reads  memoirs  and  books  written  in  the 
various  countries  of  what  happened  before  the  ist  of 
August,  1 9 14,  the  more  one  realizes  that  no  one  at 
the  head  of  affairs  quite  meant  war  at  that  stage.  It 
was  something  into  which  they  glided,  or  rather  stag- 
gered and  stumbled,  perhaps  through  folly;  and  a 
discussion,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  averted  it". 

The  fourth  authority  was  more  like  the  second; 
perhaps  because  as  the  second  spoke  during  the  war, 
so  the  fourth  spoke  during  a  debate  over  the  war- 
treaty,  circumstances  which  resemble  each  other  in 
this:  that  on  each  occasion  there  was  a  hostile  meas- 
ure to  be  carried  against  the  enemy.  This  authority 
was  Lloyd  George;  and  he  said:  "German  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  is  fundamental.  It  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  structure  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
has  been  erected,  and  if  that  acknowledgment  is  re- 
pudiated or  abandoned  the  treaty  is  destroyed  .  .  . 
German  responsibility  for  the  war  must  be  treated  by 
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the  Allies  as  a  chose  jugee."  (An  adjudicated 
matter.) 

The  fifth  authority  was  more  like  the  first  and 
third.  For  now  the  hostile  measure  against  the 
enemy,  having  miscarried,  must  be  cancelled.  It  had 
proved  a  pitfall;  and  the  only  escape  from  the  pit 
must  be  through  the  voluntary  aid  of  the  victim  for 
whom  the  pit  had  been  dug.  That  is,  the  "chose 
jugee"  must  be  un-jugeed.  This  time  it  was  Lloyd 
George  who  spoke;  and  he  said:  "If  there  had  been 
a  conference  in  19 14  in  July,  there  would  have  been 
no  catastrophe  in  August." 

Lest  the  slight  incompatibilities  among  these  five 
authorities  should  still  escape  the  reader,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  who  is  a  robber  and  a  careful  and 
determined  robber,  would  not  be  profoundly  affected 
by  a  conference;  and  that  he  who  plans  every  detail 
with  ruthless,  cynical  determination,  does  not  either 
stagger  or  stumble;  and  that  suspicion  in  Germany 
with  repercussion  enough  in  Britain  before  the  war 
to  loosen  the  tongue  of  Lloyd  George  before  the  war 
was  probably  not  clandestine,  and  surely  not  success- 
fully clandestine. 

Here,  then,  all  British  and  all  of  equal  weight 
with  the  reader  (as  I  predicted),  are  three  against 
two  for  a  view  of  Germany  not  so  very  damning,  if 
believable! 

Other  and  more  recent  authorities  are  less  divided. 
Lord  Haldane,  known  until  the  war  as  the  greatest 
English  authority  on  the  German  mind,  continued 
after  the  war  to  believe  that  Germany  did  not  even 
want  the  war,  much  less  plot  it.  Sir  Philip  Kerr,  the 
very  secretary  of  all  the  Lloyd  Georges,  has  thought 
that  neither  Germany  nor  any  other  country  wanted 
the  war.   Ex-premier  Nitti  of  Italy  has  thought  that 
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the  real  culprit  was  Russia.  Even  M.  Poincare  is  at 
last  compelled  to  say,  though  grudgingly,  "I  do  not 
claim  that  Austria  and  Germany  in  this  first  period 
[July,  1 9 14]  had  a  conscious,  thought-out  plan  of 
provoking  a  general  war."  Less  prejudiced  French- 
men than  Poincare,  though  they  fought  in  the 
trenches,  have  thought  that  Germany  only  shared  the 
guilt  with  France.  And  the  wisest  Frenchman  of  all, 
Anatole  France,  has  put  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
counter-diagnosis.  "The  war  was  not  a  deliberate 
crime",  he  said.  "It  was  something  that  flowed  from 
the  conditions  of  European  life.  The  destruction  of 
Lille  was  in  a  deep  sense  involuntary." 

These  authorities  spoke  largely  by  guess  or  by  in- 
spiration. But  now  there  need  be,  at  any  rate,  no 
more  guessing.  A  whole  network  of  secret  docu- 
ments has  been  slowly  coming  to  light  which,  though 
they  do  not  cover  every  trifling  symptom,  reveal  all 
that  any  honest  physician  could  ask.  The  documents 
are  reliable.  Some  of  the  guilty  archives  were  rifled 
by  invading  armies  bent,  to  be  sure,  on  white-wash; 
but  some  were  torn  open  by  revolutionary  govern- 
ments at  home,  scornful  of  white-wash.  And  though 
John  Doe  has  not  been  aware  of  it,  already  and  in 
many  countries  this  evidence  has  been  sifted, 
analyzed,  checked  and  rechecked  by  a  limited  group 
of  scholars:  Gooch  and  Dickinson  in  England; 
Renouvin  and  Fabre-Luce  in  France;  Montgelas  in 
Germany;  Fay  and  Schmitt  and  Barnes  in  America; 
and  the  most  complete  study,  until  Fay's  shall  ap- 
pear, is  the  work  of  a  distinguished  Canadian  jurist, 
John  Ewart.    He  has  written  half  a  million  words. 

What  if  the  American  advocates  of  the  League  of 
Nations  should  discover  that,  by  advocating  a  false 
diagnosis,  they  kept  America  out  of  the  League? 
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What  if  all  of  us  should  discover  that  the  very 
definition  of  peace  is  "stalemate"  and  that,  snared  by 
a  false  diagnosis,  we  deliberately  turned  a  good  stale- 
mate into  a  bad  Victory? 

Nor  is  it  sportsmanship,  if  Locarno  and  if  Ger- 
many's election  to  the  League  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
grudging  surrender  by  disappointed  victors,  to  repre- 
sent these  events  to  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  as  a 
generous  gift  to  a  fallen  foe. 

Mere  self-respect,  too,  bids  us  reexamine  day  be- 
fore yesterday  j  for  if  we  persist  too  long  in  saving 
our  faces,  the  gallery  of  historic  imps  will  laugh 
louder  and  longer. 

Finally  today  is  not  more  interesting  than  yester- 
day! On  the  contrary,  if  we  tread  the  ways  of  life 
with  the  ordinary  human  curiosity  which  took  our 
fellows  under  the  sea,  over  the  clouds,  across  the 
pole  and  into  the  crevices  of  a  molecule,  Tremendous 
Yesterday,  examined  afresh  in  the  light  of  each  new 
today,  will  grow  more  and  more  interesting  for  a 
hundred  years. 

Yet  half  a  million  words  are  a  tall  dose.  To  the 
man-in-the-street  (John  Doe)  and  the  university 
graduate  (John  Doe)  what  are  half  a  million  words 
compared  with  the  fine  red  wine  of  the  gorilla  story? 
Contrary  to  a  very  general  opinion,  an  artistic  lie  is 
simple — as  simple,  clear  and  unforgettable  as  a  pic- 
ture-play, whereas  the  truth  is  often  complex.  To 
simplify  truth  down  to  the  point  where  it  may  com- 
pete with  falsehood  is  the  purpose  of  this  little  book, 

for  Peace  (our  children's)  j 

for  Self-respect  (ours); 

for  Sportsmanship;  and  (young  man!  ) 

for  a  voyage  of  Discovery. 


II 


THREE  POINTS  IN  THE  DIAGNOSIS 
CLEARLY  FRAUDULENT 


HE  more  extravagant  a  belief,  the  more  difficult 


it  is  to  dislodge.  Reason  can  be  met  with  reason, 
but  superstition  eludes  argument.  When  you  are 
confronted  by  a  theory  which  obsesses  the  believer 
by  virture  of  its  very  intangibility,  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do:  ignore  the  false  theory,  go  back  to  the 
beginning  and  build  up  the  true  theory,  step  by  step. 
Nobody  can  go  on  seeing  a  ghost  whose  mind  is  al- 
ready filled  with  true  knowledge  about  phosphores- 
cence. Nobody  can  go  on  believing  in  a  causeless 
European  war  who  knows  Europe. 

But  before  building  up  the  true  story  of  the  war, 
such  elements  in  the  mythical  story  as  are  really  tan- 
gible may  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Ths  is  the  one 
service  which  the  secret  documents  have  performed 
without  room  for  cavil. 

There  are  three  tangible  elements:  first,  the  state- 
ment that  Germany  alone  was  prepared  j  second,  the 
statement  that  her  enemies  were  taken  by  surprise  j 
third,  the  statement  that  Germany  herself  was  en- 
tirely unafflicted  with  fears. 

Nature  prepares  some  nations.  Mountains  and 
seas  are  a  preparation.  If  America  had  built  an 
army  like  Germany's  or  even  an  army  like  Britain's, 
she  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  grotesque  waste  of 
substance.    America  was  already  secured  by  nature: 
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by  oceans,  by  distance,  by  the  weakness  of  her  neigh- 
bors, by  the  absence  of  outlying  treasures  that  were 
likely  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  others,  and  by  the 
possession  within  her  own  borders  of  everything 
which  her  own  cupidity  could  possibly  need  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  Nature  must  of  course  be  supple- 
mented by  military  preparedness,  but  only  in  inverse 
ratio  to  Nature's  own  gifts.  Accordingly,  Britain 
supplemented  the  sea  with  a  fleet.  The  fleet  was 
smaller  than  an  army  but  it  was  bigger  than  any  other 
fleet ;  and  it  put  the  resources  of  a  whole  world  at 
Britain's  disposal  whenever  she  should  happen  to  need 
them.  To  put  those  resources  at  once  on  a  war  foot- 
ing would  have  been  wasteful,  so  long  as  Britain  had 
the  means  of  holding  her  enemies  at  bay  while  she 
organized  her  inexhaustible  reserves.  For  this  pur- 
pose, an  ocean  and  a  fleet  were  enough}  or,  if  the 
war  should  involve  France,  all  that  need  be  added 
was  a  British  expeditionary  force  big  enough  to  sup- 
plement the  excellent  French  army  for  a  few  months. 
Britain  had  precisely  this  equipment,  she  had  it  for 
precisely  this  purpose,  she  had  it  on  a  hair-trigger, 
and  it  worked.  Britain  won  the  war.  She  did  not 
win  easily^  but,  as  all  honest  gladiators  are  wont  to 
say,  an  easy  victory  is  too  much  to  expect  when  there 
are  two  in  the  ring.  It  is  easy  for  the  spectator  to 
shout  "fool"}  but  the  point  is — and  Haldane  insists 
upon  it — that  British  foresight  had  been  exercised 
for  precisely  the  emergency  that  arose.  Britain  was 
prepared  after  her  kind. 

Germany  was  prepared  after  her  kind.  She  com- 
manded no  seas;  and  for  mountains  she  must  rely 
on  the  heaped  bodies  of  her  sons.  She  was  in  no 
position  to  stop  a  gap  with  a  small  force  while,  at 
her  leisure,  she  organized  inexhaustible  reserves. 
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She  had  no  such  reserves.  Once  the  war  was  on,  she 
could  not  keep  gathering  in  more  men  and  more 
cannon-balls  from  the  outside.  All  that  she  was  ever 
to  have  she  must  have  in  advance.  She  must  answer 
the  natural  wealth  of  her  enemies  with  efficiency ;  and 
she  must  work  feverishly  fast  to  forestall  their  ripen- 
ing resources.  Efficiency  against  wealth  and  speed 
against  numbers — this  was  the  only  kind  of  prepara- 
tion that  would  serve  Germany's  case. 

And  yet  Germany's  enemies  with  all  their  natural 
preparedness,  had  been  spending  more  on  their  arti- 
ficial preparations  than  Germany  had.  Before  1909 
Britain's  building  of  warships  was  enormously  in 
excess  of  Germany's.  After  1909  Britain's  annual 
ship-building-expense  still  exceeded  Germany's  by  a 
little  at  first,  and  then  by  more  and  more  each  year. 
France  having  become  Russia's  anti-German  ally  in 
1 89 1,  and  Britain  having  become  France's  anti-Ger- 
man associate  in  1904.  and  Russia's  anti-German  as- 
sociate in  1907, — these  three,  by  19 14,  were  beating 
Germany's  ship-building  program  by  400  per  cent; 
while  for  army  expenditures  they  beat  Germany  and 
Austria  in  combination  by  nearly  100  per  cent.  In 
1 9 1 4,  even  France's  peace  army  exceeded  Germany's, 
while  Russia's  had  reached  a  peace-footing  of  1,400,- 
000  against  Germany's  870,000.  In  case  of  war 
France  and  Russia  could  muster  four  and  a  half 
million  to  Germany  and  Austria's  three  and  a  third. 
Meanwhile  Russia,  with  French  money,  was  build- 
ing strategic  railways  against  the  German  frontier; 
and  near  that  frontier,  in  April  19 14,  Russia  started 
test-mobolizations  which  continued  till  watchful 
Germany  protested. 

This  legend,  that  Germany  alone  was  armed  to  the 
teeth,  is  curiously  contradicted  by  its  own  twin,  the 
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legend  that  Germany  compelled  the  rest  of  Europe 
to  arm  to  the  teeth.  We  are  expected  to  believe 
that,  but  for  the  reactionary  stand  of  Germany, 
the  two  Hague  Conferences  would  have  halted  the 
arming  of  the  world.  Yet  Count  Witte,  speaking 
for  Russia  has  openly  said,  "Our  talk  about  dis- 
armament was  empty  verbiage".  America's  delegate, 
Mr.  White,  was  instructed  to  oppose,  so  far  as  Amer- 
ica was  concerned,  "the  non-augmentation  of  land 
and  sea  forces"  and  also  the  non-invention  of  new 
engines  of  torture.  Nor  was  "a  single  power",  said 
Mr.  White,  "willing  to  commit  itself  by  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  to  submit  all  questions  to  arbitration".  It 
is  true  that  at  the  second  conference,  Britain,  being 
satisfied  with  her  lead  over  Germany,  favored  halt- 
ing the  race,  but  so  many  other  Great  Powers  op- 
posed halting  it  that  the  topic  was  kept  off  the 
agenda.  All,  however,  were  glad  to  let  Germany  be 
their  spokesman  and  take  the  blame  for  squelching 
what  was  called  by  Lord  Fisher,  "that  nonsense", 
and  by  the  sweet  Russian,  Isvolsky,  "a  dream  of 
Jews,  socialists  and  hysterical  women". 

So  much  for  preparedness.  As  for  surprise,  not 
Germany  alone  was  watchful.  The  Kaiser  and  his 
cabinet  met  Haldane  in  London,  and  Haldane  met 
the  Kaiser  and  his  chancellor  in  Berlin,  just  because 
Britain  had  long  been  watching  Germany  as  care- 
fully as  Germany  had  watched  Britain ;  and  at  these 
meetings  both  watchers  laid  their  cards  on  the  table. 
Haldane  was  even  allowed  to  slip  into  his  pocket  an 
advance  draft  of  a  German  statute  for  enlarging  the 
German  fleet. 

Meanwhile,  many  years  before  the  war  and  until 
the  war,  the  military  authorities  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia were  holding  periodic  conferences  against  Ger- 
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many  and  Austria.  At  these  conferences  they  care- 
fully re-surveyed  the  military  situation.  They 
counted  up,  item  by  item,  the  strength  of  Germany 
and  of  themselves.  They  computed  the  probable 
speed  of  German  mobilization,  and  to  meet  it  worked 
out  in  detail  their  own  mobilization  time-tables. 
They  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Germany's 
only  hope  was  to  attack  France  and  Russia  by  turns 
so  as  not  to  divide  her  forces,  and  that  as  a  matter 
of  course,  she  must  do  this  by  crossing  Belgium. 
This  prospect  was  accepted,  not  only  in  France  but 
in  Britain,  with  neither  excitement  nor  indignation. 
France  and  Russia  merely  planned  to  frustrate  Ger- 
many's plan  (of  not  dividing  her  forces),  by  both 
seizing  the  initiative  simultaneously  on  Germany's 
opposite  frontiers. 

They  also  counted  on  a  British  expeditionary  force 
on  France's  left.  To  this  end  Britain  had  begun  to 
confer  with  France  as  early  as  1906}  and  so  effective 
were  the  conferences  that  as  soon  as  Germany  or- 
dered mobilization,  the  British  troops  began  to  as- 
semble, two  days  before  Germany  declared  war  on 
Belgium  and  two  days  before  Britain  declared  war. 
As  for  Britain's  fleet,  it  had  started  mobilizing  in 
19 13,  and  several  days  before  the  war,  on  the  clever 
pretext  of  an  unexpected  visit  from  the  King,  got 
into  position. 

Russia  too  conferred  with  Britain.  As  early  as 
May,  1 9 14,  far  in  advance  of  the  Sarajevo  assassina- 
tion, London  received  from  Petrograd  this  request: 
"The  English  government  could  render  us  a  sub- 
stantial service  if  it  would  agree  to  send  a  sufficient 
number  of  boats  to  our  Baltic  ports  to  compensate 
for  our  lack  of  transports,  before  the  beginning  of 
war-operations". 
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It  is  not  true,  then,  that,  in  July  19 14,  a  single 
country  of  Europe  was  either  unprepared  or  sur- 
prised. 

It  is  equally  untrue  that  Germany  was  unafraid. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  years  before,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten from  Europe,  noted  the  mutual  fears  and  ridi- 
culed them.  Professor  Emery  of  Yale,  who  studied 
in  Germany  some  years  before  the  war,  noted  the 
German  fears  and  did  not  ridicule  them.  According 
to  Professor  Emery,  German  economists  were  afraid 
that  Germany's  economic  rivals  would  thwart  her  ex- 
pansion. Expansion,  it  is  true,  but  the  theory  was 
that  in  a  world  where  everybody  was  chronically  get- 
ting more,  Germany  must  get  more,  or  lose  what  she 
already  had.  There  was  even  a  fatalistic  school  of 
German  economists  who  saw  no  hope  for  Germany, 
but  predicted  that  after  the  ruin  of  her  export  trade, 
Germany  would  be  annexed  by  Russia,  who,  with 
Britain  and  America,  would  eventually  divide  up  the 
world.  Nor  did  this  particular  school  attribute  the 
expected  fate  to  any  sinister  plot  among  Germany's 
foes.  It  was  merely  Nature  operating  on  a  handi- 
capped Germany  in  the  normal  course  of  competi- 
tion. Britain  had  needed  no  plot  to  put  her  in  pos- 
session of  one-fifth  of  the  round  globe.  America 
had  needed  no  plot  to  spread  from  thirteen  colo- 
nies to  half  a  continent,  much  of  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  Mexico,  Spain  or  France ;  and  America  is 
now  virtually  annexing  Panama  and  some  of  the 
West  Indies. 

But  concrete  fears  assailed  Germany  too — fears 
of  actual  attack.  There  is  documentary  evidence  of 
these  fears,  and  the  documents  not  only  antedate  the 
war;  they  come  from  other  than  German  sources — 
they  come  from  the  archives  of  Russia  and  Belgium. 
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The  leading  Russian  document  is  known  as  the  Dur- 
novo  Memorandum,  the  purpose  whereof  was  to  ad- 
vise the  Russian  government  to  change  its  plans  and 
take  Germany  instead  of  Britain  as  a  partner  in  the 
coming  war.  This  was  a  cool  document.  It  did  not 
prefer  Germany  on  the  ground  that  Germany  was 
more  innocent,  but  on  the  ground  that  Germany 
would  be  more  useful  to  Russia.  It  forecast  with 
thrilling  accuracy  the  war's  dimensions  and  the  so- 
cial disorders  and  revolutions  that  actually  did  fol- 
low in  its  wake.  And  so  good  a  prophet  as  the 
writer  of  this  document  charged  Britain  with  medi- 
tating the  ruin  of  German  trade  and  ascribed  the 
coming  war  largely  to  that  cause. 

But  Belgium  was  a  more  disinterested  observer. 
Even  assuming  that  the  Belgian  minister  at  Berlin 
was  infected  by  German  propaganda,  it  is  a  little 
excessive  to  assume  that  the  Belgian  minister  at  Paris 
and  the  Belgian  minister  at  London  should  share  the 
same  disease.  They  did  share  the  same  views. 
Though  they  did  not  charge  Britain  with  wanting 
war,  they  were  sore  troubled  lest  war  come  of  itj 
for  they  charged  Britain  with  trying  to  injure  Ger- 
many in  every  way  short  of  war — a  Germany  whom 
the  Belgians  found  as  innocent  of  wanting  war  as 
Britain  was.  They  charged  Britain  with  trying  to 
isolate  Germany,  to  humiliate  Germany  and  Austria, 
to  foment  trouble  between  Germany  and  France,  to 
pretend  to  help  France  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
France  in  difficulties.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  these 
Belgian  documents  were  selected  by  the  Germans 
when  they  rifled  the  Belgian  archives.  The  Belgians 
are  as  free  as  anybody  to  publish  White-Books;  and 
until  they  publish  any  omitted  documents  that  would 
reverse  these  selected  ones,  we  are  bound  to  assume 
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that  from  1905  to  19 14  the  Belgian  experts  sus- 
pected Britain  constantly.  But  even  if  it  shall  appear 
that  only  at  odd  moments  did  they  take  this  cynical 
view  of  "perfidious  Albion,"  yet  Germany  could 
not  be  expected  to  take  a  less  cynical  view  even  at 
odd  moments. 

What,  then,  did  the  Germans  think?  M.  de 
Winne,  a  Belgian  male  nurse  who  was  captured  by 
the  Germans  j  the  publisher  McClure  who  visited 
Germany  before  America  entered  the  war  j  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs,  who  talked  with  German  prisoners — these 
have  testified  that  every  class  of  Germans — not  the 
ignorant  only  but  military  officers  and  intellectuals 
as  well — vehemently  believed  that  Germany  had 
been  wantonly  and  maliciously  fallen  upon  by 
bravos.  When  Bethmann-Hollweg  persisted,  after 
the  war,  in  saying  that  Germany's  enemies  had  drawn 
'round  her  an  iron  ring,  Haldane  conceded  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  belief. 

So  the  statement  is  not  true  that  the  world  was 
unprepared. 

And  the  statement  is  not  true  that  the  world  was 
taken  by  surprise. 

And  the  statement  is  not  true  that  Germany  was 
unafraid. 

The  other  elements  in  the  diagnosis  may  still  be 
true:  that  Germany  was  depraved,  that  Germany 
plotted  the  war,  and  that  Germany  intended  to  con- 
quer the  world.  But  these  are  intangible  theories 
that  can  only  be  set  right  by  the  substitution  of  facts 
beginning  at  the  beginning.  First,  however,  this 
may  be  pointed  out:  that  the  source  of  these  allega- 
tions is  the  same  as  the  source  of  the  allegations  just 
dismissed  as  fraudulent. 


PART  II 
THE  RIGHT  DIAGNOSIS 


Ill 


THE  NATURE  OF  A  NATION 

The  First  Foundation  of  the  System 

CCIENCE,  when  embarked  on  discovery,  tries  a 
^  simple  experiment  first,  and  then  varies  it  with  a 
single  abnormality  at  a  time.  Assume  then,  that  Ger- 
many was  abnormal.  At  first  count  her  out.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  two  chapters  which  follow  are  a  dis- 
tillation from  the  actual  lives  and  deeds  of  normal 
nations.  They  represent  what  Anatole  France  called 
"the  conditions  of  European  life",  what  Lord  Bryce 
called  "the  state  of  nature"  and  what  this  book  will 
call  "The  System". 

After  distilling  the  system,  we  shall,  in  the  light 
of  it,  watch  thj  drift  of  the  nations,  including  Ger- 
many, into  war,  and  judge  whether  the  war  was 
voluntary.  Wherefrom,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  provide  at  a  single  stroke  for  the  deliverance  of 
our  debtors  from  debt  and  of  our  children  from  war. 

First,  then,  what  makes  a  nation?  Whence  comes 
that  passionate  consciousness  we  call  nationhood? 
Sometimes  it  comes  from  language  as  in  Britain  and 
France.  Sometimes  it  comes  from  physical  isolation 
as  in  Britain  and  Switzerland,  despite  the  three  lan- 
guages of  the  Swiss.  Sometimes  it  comes  from  an 
ancient  political  bargain,  as  in  Belgium,  despite  the 
several  languages  there.  Sometimes  it  comes  from 
the  compression  of  encircling  dangers  as  in  Switzer- 
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land.  No  matter  what  its  origin,  the  sense  of  nation- 
hood is  as  sentimentally  compelling  as  marriage  or 
motherhood.  People  die  for  it  even  more  willingly 
than  for  these  j  and  it  is  trebly  and  quadruply  com- 
pelling when  it  combines  all  the  origins:  danger,  iso- 
lation, language  and  race.  Such  was  the  case  of  Bri- 
tain and  such  was  the  case  of  Germany  and  such  was 
the  case  of  France. 

Granted  a  deep  sentiment  of  nationhood,  certain 
deep  needs  go  with  it,  just  as  certain  needs  are  rooted 
in  the  nature  of  a  man.  Four  great  equalities  are 
pursued  by  each  nation — pursued  unless  they  have 
already  been  fully  attained  as  in  America,  or  hope- 
lessly extinguished  as  in  Holland.  These  four  equal- 
ities are:  equal  Security}  an  equal  chance  to  attain 
Wealth  j  an  equal  chance  to  win  an  important  role  in 
international  affairs  (this  is  called  Prestige);  and 
finally  an  equal  chance  to  expand, — to  spread  the  cul- 
ture and  the  language  of  the  mother-land  in  what- 
ever wilds  of  the  world  remain  unreclaimed  by  civi- 
lization: not  in  Europe  like  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  like  the 
British  Empire.  Security,  Wealth,  Prestige,  Expan- 
sion— these  to  a  nation  are  as  fundamental  as  Sex 
and  Worship  are  to  a  man. 

In  the  20th  century  the  four  vital  interests  resolve 
themselves  into  four  aspects  or  corollaries  of  the  in- 
dustrial status.  Security,  for  instance,  depends  on 
power,  and  only  a  nation  built  on  industrial  lines  can 
be  adequately  powerful.  An  agricultural  nation,  no 
matter  how  huge,  can  never  apply  its  man-power 
quite  effectively.  Russia,  bigger  than  the  United 
States,  was  but  a  flabby  antagonist  for  Germany,  al- 
most as  small  as  Texas.  Thus  SECURITY  depends 
on  the  industrial  status.  And  WEALTH  is  of  course 
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increased  by  the  industrial  status.  Through  quan- 
tity-production, manufactures  are  copiously  poured 
out.  All  other  methods  of  production  are  slow  in 
comparison.  Britain  can  keep  many  nations  busy 
sending  her  food  and  luxuries  in  exchange  for  her 
gushing  stream  of  manufactures.  So  wealth  accumu- 
lates in  Britain.  In  Britain  are  more  millionaires  per 
million  men  than  there  ever  could  be  in  Holland; 
and  also  more  men  per  acre,  because  the  British  mil- 
lionaire can  import  for  his  million  men  more  food 
than  could  be  raised  on  British  acres  alone. 

So  much  for  SECURITY  and  WEALTH  as  re- 
lated to  industrialism.  As  for  EXPANSION,  it  is 
both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  industrialism.  Industry 
increases  population;  some  of  the  population  seek 
new  pastures,  and  the  new  pastures  furnish  new  raw 
materials  for  the  home  industries.  So  that  the  tiny 
British  island  has  become  as  it  were,  an  office  building 
as  well  as  a  factory,  from  which  the  resources  of  a 
whole  world  are  administered.  When  Germany,  in 
her  turn,  became  a  factory  and  an  office  building 
she  checked  a  swelling  stream  of  German  emigration 
which  had  been  compelled  to  seek  food  in  America. 
Part  of  the  salvage  thus  effected  by  German  indus- 
trialism, stayed  in  Germany  and  turned  the  wheels, 
while  part  of  it  was  shunted  into  the  new  German 
colonies,  from  which  position  it  helped  keep  the  home 
wheels  busy. 

And  finally,  there  is  PRESTIGE.  But  this  is 
only  the  sum  of  the  others. 

To  pursue  Security,  Wealth,  Prestige  and  Expan- 
sion, then,  is  to  pursue  trade.  But  to  pursue  trade  is 
to  compete.  For  though  Cobden  looked  upon  trade 
as  reciprocal,  it  is  really  unreciprocal  in  this:  that 
each  nation  fights  to  stand  at  the  industrial  end  of 
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the  reciprocating  process,  since  it  is  at  the  industrial 
end  that  wealth  and  power  accumulate  which  hold  all 
the  Vital  Interests  including  the  birth  rate.  Hence 
Britain  and  Germany,  while  reciprocating  in  detail, 
competed  in  the  large,  each  seeking  a  monopoly  of 
the  industrial  status. 

Germany  operated  partly  by  the  expedient  of  tar- 
iff-protection. Yet  in  so  far  as  her  colonies  were 
concerned,  Germany  held  to  the  open  door  quite  as 
faithfully  as  did  Britain.  Tariff  is  the  smallest  fea- 
ture of  protection.  In  the  last  analysis,  protection 
is  that  alliance  between  the  industrialists  of  a  nation 
and  its  politicians,  which  has  for  its  object  the  great- 
est possible  monopoly  of  industrial  tools.  Outside  of 
America,  the  chief  object  of  protection  is  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  resources  of  weak  nations,  and  in  this 
sort  of  protection,  Britain  is  essentially  like  Germany. 
British  industrialists  live  by  the  same  selfish  prin- 
ciples as  other  industrialists.  They  are  made  of  the 
same  clay.  They  go  prospecting,  the  government 
follows  and  becomes  a  part  of  their  overhead.  After 
the  adoption  of  free  trade  as  much  as  before  it,  the 
history  of  Britain  is  one  long  pursuit  of  industrial 
monopoly  by  political  means.  In  Asia  the  sphere  of 
influence,  and  in  Africa  the  colony — these  are  the 
leading  types  of  imperialistic  protection.  China  is 
the  most  sordid  example  of  the  sphere  of  influence, 
the  very  definition  of  which,  according  to  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,  is  a  "region  pre-empted  for 
.  .  .  exploitation".  If  in  the  African  colonies  pre- 
emption was  not  applied,  this  was  simply  because 
pre-emption  would  be  superfluous  there.  Trade  fol- 
lows the  flag,  and  that  is  enough.  Or  if  too  much 
competing  trade  tries  to  follow,  a  hundred  tricks 
can  be  played  on  the  alleged  open  door,  in  ways  that 
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have  been  expounded  by  one  of  our  own  tariff  ex- 
perts. 

Do  not  fail  in  the  industrial  conflict,  for  if  you  do 
there  are  two  fates  awaiting  you  in  the  alternative. 
Either  you  will  fall  to  the  status  of  Holland,  small, 
comfortable  and  innocuous;  or  you  will  be  clean  ex- 
tinguished, like  Tartary.  When  British  coal  and  iron 
are  exhausted,  Britain  may  meet  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  fates;  and  if  she  meets  either,  there  will 
be  no  more  millionaires  in  Britain,  and  millions  of 
her  common  folk  will  have  to  flee  abroad.  Accord- 
ing to  abstract  economics,  this  is  quite  right.  Human 
beings  ought  to  be  happy  to  flow  in  and  out  like 
water  seeking  its  level.  The  economist  can  only  offer 
Britain  this  consolation:  that  when  her  coal  is  gone 
her  sons  may  still  be  millionaires  by  ceasing  to  be 
British.  All  they  need  do  is  to  bring  their  talents  to 
America's  office  building.  But  no  nation  will  consent 
to  be  thus  drained  without  a  fight.  Already,  fore- 
seeing the  exhaustion  of  coal,  Britain  is  shrewdly 
reaching  out  for  oil  (and  America  is  quarrelling  with 
her  about  it) ;  so  that  when  coal  is  gone,  the  sons  of 
Britain  may  still  administer  the  world's  wealth  from 
the  same  little  old  office-building  on  the  North  Sea. 

And  as  the  economist  decries  nationalism  in  trade, 
so  the  moralist  decries  nationalism  in  that  subdivision 
of  trade  which  is  called  Expansion.  He  says  that 
greatness  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  bigness.  He 
reminds  us  that  Greece  and  Galilee  were  not  big.  But 
the  nationalist  is  ready  with  his  answer.  Admitting 
that  Greece  and  Galilee  were  small  nations,  he  still 
points  out  that  it  was  no  small  nation  which  trans- 
mitted the  influence  of  Greece  and  of  Galilee.  It 
was  Rome.  Rome  supplied  the  veins  and  arteries 
for  the  influence  of  Greece  and  Galilee  to  flow  in; 
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and  there  will  never  be  another  Rome.  Today  each 
nation  must  do  the  work  of  transmitting  its  own  influ- 
ence, and  this  it  must  do  by  expanding.  Even  the 
influence  of  its  example  will  be  in  proportion  to  its 
bigness.  We  are  too  busy  to  heed  the  example  of 
Holland,  or  for  that  matter,  of  Greece  or  of  Galilee. 
Advertising  is  today's  evangel.  The  reddest  ink,  the 
tallest  print,  the  biggest  megaphone,  the  richest  news- 
paper-subsidy— these  win  the  audience,  even  in  a  re- 
ligious revival.  Nor  did  Greece  and  Galilee  profit 
by  their  own  gifts.  They  gave  and  died;  a  poetic 
fate,  no  doubt,  but  one  not  coveted  by  other  nations; 
and  the  voice  which  so  piously  advises  other  nations 
to  be  content  with  spiritual  greatness,  like  Greece  and 
Galilee,  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  voice,  not  of 
Greece  or  of  Galilee  but  of  Britain  or  America. 

Pending  the  millennium,  then,  we  must  just  accept 
the  four  Vital  Interests  as  the  ultimate  passions  of 
nationhood — Security,  Wealth,  Prestige  and  Expan- 
sion. 

But  these  four  passions  behave  differently  under 
different  circumstances;  so  differently  indeed  that 
one  nation  can  hardly  understand  the  goings-on  of 
another.  As  a  dweller  on  the  Alps  cannot  under- 
stand why  books  should  be  written  about  fresh  air,  so 
a  nation  like  America  cannot  understand  why  the 
European  nations  should  be  so  perpetually  excited 
about  four  elementary  things  which  to  America  come 
as  easy  as  air.  Especially  do  we  jeer  at  the  chronic 
European  ambition  to  Expand.  We  dub  it  Imperial- 
ism. But  this  is  only  because  our  own  form  of  impe- 
rialism— the  reclaiming  of  a  whole  continent  from 
the  Red  Man  by  the  simple  and  easy  expedient  of 
killing  the  Red  Man  off — happened  almost  absent- 
mindedly.   We  did  not  have  to  be  fierce  about  it,  but 
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we  go  on  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it  just  the  same.  Ger- 
many, in  a  space  hardly  bigger  than  Texas,  had  two- 
thirds  as  many  people  as  America.  There  were  nine 
or  ten  times  as  many  Germans  as  Americans  in  a 
given  space.  To  reach  Germany's  plight  America 
would  need  a  population  of  one  billion  souls.  Then, 
like  Germany  and  also  like  Britain,  you  and  I  would 
be  compelled  to  plant  our  industrial  roots  outside  our 
own  borders,  and  through  them  suck  our  life. 

This  brings  us  to  war.  For  when  your  roots  lie 
outside  your  own  borders,  any  passer-by  with  a  con- 
venient blade  may  cut  them  off.  The  very  source  of 
your  strength  is,  after  all,  your  chief  weakness.  Nor 
does  it  require  any  particular  malevolence  among 
your  competitors  to  imperil  your  roots.  Ordinary 
competition  is  enough.  For  when  in  the  course  of 
competition  a  dispute  arises,  the  diplomatists  fore- 
gather -j  and  he  who  holds  the  knife  holds  the  de- 
termining argument  as  against  him  whose  roots  are 
accessible  to  the  knife.  No  allusion  need  be  made  to 
the  knife.  All  may  be  unctuous  courtesy;  but  the 
knife  is  understood  on  both  sides.  It  is  the  bargain- 
ing-power of  nations.  The  alleged  distinction  be- 
tween diplomacy  and  militarism  as  bargaining  power 
is  entirely  fallacious.  Diplomacy  is  but  the  smirk 
with  which  some  bargainers  falsely  protest  that  they 
left  their  knives  at  home. 

As  roots  get  more  and  more  exposed,  strategic 
points  must  be  added  to  protect  them:  fleets,  land- 
corridors,  Gibraltars,  Suez  Canals,  Panamas;  so  that 
European  life  resolved  itself  into  a  struggle  for 
trade,  for  colonies  and  for  strategic  points.  These 
are  the  tools  of  industry  in  a  protectionist — that  is, 
a  nationalist — world. 

In  this  universal  tussle  for  trade,  colonies  and 
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strategic  points,  there  is  but  one  way  to  be  sure  of 
equality,  and  that  is  to  have  up  your  sleeve  a  little 
more  than  equality.  In  order  to  feel  quite  as  safe  as 
your  neighbor,  you  need  to  be  a  little  safer  than  your 
neighbor.  To  avoid  being  frozen  out  by  your  neigh- 
bor's monopoly,  you  must  make  yourself  the  monop- 
olist. Accordingly,  in  your  struggle  for  Trade,  Col- 
onies and  Strategic  points,  you  are  whipped  around  a 
vicious  circle  by  two  primordial  passions:  Fear  and 
Avarice.  For  every  defensive  measure  taken  by  your 
own  Fear  can  be  turned  by  you  to  an  aggressive  pur- 
pose, and  so  it  teases  your  Avarice;  while  every  prize 
of  your  avarice  exposes  more  of  your  roots  to  the 
mercy  of  your  neighbor,  and  so  it  redoubles  your 
Fear.  And  while  you  see  in  your  own  aggressive 
measures  chiefly  their  defensive  bearing,  you  see  in 
your  neighbor's  defensive  measures  chiefly  their  ag- 
gressive possibilities.  You  and  he  revolve  on  an  eddy 
called  Fear-and-Avarice,  near  a  whirlpool  whose 
name  is  War. 

Avarice  alone  would  never  spur  you  to  invite  the 
terrible  penalties  of  war.  Your  constant  effort  is  to 
edge  toward  your  ambitions  without  quite  paying  the 
price.  Ambition  you  can  always  postpone.  The  trou- 
ble is,  however,  that  Security  will  not  wait;  and  when 
in  the  pursuit  of  ambition  you  maneuver  yourself 
face  to  face  with  your  irreducible  minimum  of  Secur- 
ity, Fear  wakes  up  in  you  like  the  clash  of  cymbals. 
You  make  one  more  defensive  gesture,  not  perhaps 
meaning  it  for  an  irrevocable  challenge;  but  before 
either  you  or  your  competitor  is  aware,  war  is  on. 

For  what  is  there  to  stop  it? 
International  Law. 


IV 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

The  Second  Foundation  of  the  System 

TJERHAPS  there  are  parts  of  the  international 
competition  which  ought  to  be  abolished  out- 
right. But  competition  itself  cannot  be  abolished. 
Among  individuals  it  still  goes  on;  and  yet  individ- 
uals keep  the  peace,  because  their  competition  is  con- 
trolled by  law. 

Lord  Bryce  was  a  man  well  acquainted  with  Inter- 
national Law.  Yet  Lord  Bryce  confessed  that  among 
nations  competition  had  always  been  conducted  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Evidently  International  Law  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  four  Vital  Interests. 

Municipal  Law  (that  is,  the  law  which  governs 
individual  competition),  punishes  avarice  when  ava- 
rice exceeds  a  certain  limit;  but  the  chief  function  of 
this  law  is  to  soften  avarice  by  removing  fear  from 
the  vicious  circle  of  Fear  and  Avarice;  and  this  it 
does  by  establishing  equality  among  the  competitors. 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  literal  equality  among 
men,  and  none  should  be  expected  among  nations. 
The  only  equality  insured  by  any  law  is  equality  of 
opportunity.  He  who  is  superior  in  merit  must,  at 
least  in  theory,  prove  it  by  merit  alone.  At  any  rate 
he  is  not  allowed  to  annex  his  competitor  who  has 
more  merit  but  less  muscle  than  he.  Neither  is  he 
allowed  to  annex  the  oil-fields  on  which  both  he  and 
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his  competitor  depend.  Finally,  even  if  his  com- 
petitor wrong  him,  he  is  not  allowed  to  right  his 
own  wrong.  The  law  does  everything  it  can  to  make 
men  law-abiding  5  and  it  does  this  by  trying  to  make 
it  yay  to  be  law  abiding.  If  the  law  were  not  really 
a  good  investment,  the  Vigilance  Committee  or  the 
human  Jungle  would  soon  tread  it  under  foot.  If 
man  treads  International  Law  under  foot,  there  is  a 
reason. 

There  are  in  fact  several  reasons,  all  of  which, 
however,  are  variants  of  one  ubiquitous,  international 
and  perfectly  understood  fundamental  principle, 
namely,  that  among  nations  might  makes  right. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  might  and  nothing  but  might 
which  makes  International  Law  itself.  Municipal 
Law  is  made  either  by  a  legislature  representing  in 
some  measure  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  or  by 
custom  under  the  restraint  of  such  a  legislature  or 
under  the  restraint  of  a  constitution  which  in  some 
measure  represents  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong. 
But  International  Law  is  made  by  the  custom  of  the 
strong  alone.  Sometimes  the  custom  is  impartial 
toward  the  weak.  It  is  impartial  where  there  is  no 
advantage  in  being  partial.  The  courts  of  a  strong 
nation  are  fair  to  foreign  litigants  in  order  that  other 
nations  shall  be  fair  to  its  own  citizens  when  caught 
in  foreign  jurisdictions.  Such  justice  costs  little  and 
insures  much.  But  when  it  is  not  citizen  against 
alien,  but  nation  against  nation,  the  law  becomes  less 
trustworthy.  Any  American  jurist  will  testify  that 
sea-law  was  made  principally  by  Britain  for  Britain 
because  Britain  had  the  power. 

International  Law  is  also  a  gross  respecter  of  per- 
sons. The  distinctions  between  independence,  partial 
independence,  sphere  of  influence,  protectorate,  col- 
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ony,  mandate  and  sheer  political  slavery,  are  very 
shadowy  distinctions,  and  they  are  determined  by 
might.  Did  not  Japan  once  get  the  kind  of  law  which 
China  has  continued  getting  till  now? 

And  when  is  a  law  not  a  law?  Weighty  jurists 
gravely  assure  us  that  there  is  a  shading-off  between 
a  treaty  when  it  is  binding  and  a  treaty  when  it  is 
not  binding.  It  is  not  binding  when  it  is  outgrown; 
that  is,  when  conditions  have  changed ;  that  is,  when 
they  have  changed  enough.  Who,  then,  is  to  name 
the  sufficiency  of  the  change?  He  who  wants  to 
abandon  the  treaty,  and  is  strong  enough  to  do  so 
with  impunity. 

But  the  chief  defect  of  International  Law  is  that 
where  it  is  most  needed,  it  is  least  found.  It  is  too 
much  like  the  Irishman's  moon.  It  shines  well 
enough  except  on  dark  nights  when  it  is  wanted. 
As  soon  as  an  international  dispute  becomes  important 
enough  to  need  adjudication,  it  ceases  to  be  justici- 
able. A  justiciable  matter  becomes  non-justiciable 
by  merely  becoming  important — so  important  that 
one  party  dares  not  intrust  it  to  a  custodian  so  elusive 
as  International  Law.  And  of  course  either  party 
can  always  profess  that  he  dares  not.  The  only  test 
is:  does  the  matter,  in  the  nation's  own  opinion  or 
alleged  opinion,  touch  its  honor,  vital  interest  or  in- 
dependence?— in  other  words  its  Security,  Wealth, 
Prestige,  or  Expansion.  Municipal  Law  says,  "de 
minimis  non  curat  lex":  "settle  your  own  small  mat- 
ters— I  will  settle  your  big  matters".  International 
Law  says:  "I  will  venture  to  settle  your  little  mat- 
ters. Your  truly  Vital  Interests  I  expect  you  to  fight 
out".  Over  such  questions,  no  international  court 
has  ever  yet  ventured  to  assert  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion.   Most  arbitration-treaties  expressly  bar  such 
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questions.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  protested  Mr. 
Bryan's  arbitration  treaties,  it  was  precisely  because, 
in  his  opinion,  America's  Vital  Interests  would  sooner 
or  later  compel  America  to  dishonor  her  signature  if 
she  were  rash  enough  to  set  it  to  those  treaties. 

First,  then,  the  law  is  made  by  force ;  second,  it 
leaves  all  important  adjudication  to  force j  third,  its 
definitions  of  status  and  of  treaty-right  are  too 
shadowy  to  be  trusted  by  him  who  has  force  avail- 
able. And  now  in  the  fourth  place:  International 
Law  hides  in  its  bosom  a  principle  which  it  does  not 
openly  acknowledge: — the  principle  of  the  accom- 
plished fact.  To  put  it  negatively,  International  Law 
has  never  embodied  a  genuine  principle  of  duress. 
So  duress  very  naturally  becomes  one  of  the  most 
honored  methods  of  closing  an  international  contract. 
Sign  a  check  at  pistol's  point,  and  the  bank  of  Inter- 
national Law  will  honor  it.  An  unlawful  act  be- 
comes a  lawful  act  by  the  simple  expedient  of  being 
successfully  pulled  off.  If  it  was  wrong,  it  is  right, 
on  the  ancient  and  convenient  principle  of  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb  at  the  riverside.  All  treaties  are  law- 
ful, even  Versailles — that  is,  until  the  weaker  be- 
comes the  stronger.  Whereupon  he  may:  (i)  de- 
clare the  treaty  to  be  obselete;  (2)  merge  the  treaty 
in  a  war;  (3)  merge  the  war  in  another  treaty  to 
compensate  him  for  the  first  treaty.  Nor  need  he 
stop  with  compensation.   He  may  go  farther. 

Now  a  kind  of  law  which  is  legislated  by  force, 
litigated  by  force,  and  turns  wrong  into  right  by  the 
application  of  force,  does  not  pay.  It  cannot  com- 
mand obedience.   It  does  not  deserve  obedience. 

But  treaties!  Surely  not  all  treaties  are  made  by 
duress.  Surely  treaties  in  general  merit  obedience. 
Even  Bernhardi  said  so.    If  only  we  would  honor 
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what  law  we  have,  perhaps  the  law  would  grow  bet- 
ter. Give  it  time.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread. 

On  the  contrary,  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,  nor  a  United  States  half  slave  and  half 
free,  nor  a  law  half  anarchy.  Treaties,  fair  in  them- 
selves, may  add  to  the  unfairness  of  the  rest  of  the 
law.  In  your  pursuit  of  Vital  Interest  you  may  find 
yourself  tied  hand  and  foot  by  a  treaty  in  the  West 
where  you  are  stronger  than  your  competitor,  but 
left  to  a  state  of  nature  in  the  East  where  your  com- 
petitor is  stronger  than  you.  Thus  he  has  you  both 
ways — by  law  and  by  the  want  of  law.  Naturally 
you  try  to  equalize  matters  even  at  the  expense  of 
law;  and  always  you  must  level  it  downward,  not 
upward. 

But  surely,  the  law  is  above  the  individual.  Even 
municipal  law  is  sometimes  unjust.  If  municipal  law 
were  disobeyed  merely  because  occasionally  it  permits 
injustice,  it  would  never  hold  good  at  all.  Socrates 
said,  "though  Athens  wrong  me,  yet  will  I  not  run 
away.  Better  I  should  die  than  the  law  should  die. 
I  will  be  loyal  and  quaff  the  cup". 

Socrates  was  indeed  loyal  to  an  unjust  Athens;  but 
would  Athens  have  been  loyal  to  an  unjust  Sparta? 
Would  America  be  loyal  to  an  unjust  Britain?  Mr. 
Roosevelt  evidently  thought  not.  For  the  price  of 
loyalty  to  your  enemy  may  be  death  to  your  mother- 
land; that  is,  it  may  be  the  status  of  Holland  or  the 
status  of  Tartary.  Even  municipal  law  is  sometimes 
disregarded  for  a  big  cause.  The  town  blows  up  your 
house  to  intercept  a  great  fire.  It  is  true  that  the 
town  calls  this  lawful,  but  the  principle  is:  "it  is  law- 
ful to  suspend  the  law  for  the  greater  good".  Na- 
tions do  that  too.    They  acknowledge  the  law  and 
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then  they  suspend  the  law  if  they  so  desire;  and 
some  academic  text-writers  justify  this  procedure  on 
the  ground  that  your  own  good  is  the  greater  good. 
Whose  good  is  greater?  Whose  is  greater  than 
America's?  It  is  a  very  logical  toboggan  slide,  down 
from  "might  makes  law"  to  "Vital  Interest  un-makes 
law".   In  a  word,  "Necessity  knows  no  law". 

Germany  by  no  means  invented  this  necessity  doc- 
trine. The  British  text-writer,  Westlake,  cites  it 
from  the  Swiss  text-writer  Rivier.  The  high-minded 
and  academic  Briton  disapproves  of  it;  but  he  ad- 
mits that  "human  nature  will  not  fail  to  produce  ex- 
amples of  it";  and  straightway  becomes  an  example 
of  it  himself ;  for  he  labors  valiantly  and  piously  to 
justify  his  mother  Britain  in  confiscating  the  Danish 
fleet  in  time  of  peace  and  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  He  argues  thus:  that  if  Britain  had  not  seized 
it,  Napoleon  would  have  seized  it — what  do  I  say? — 
Napoleon  might  have  seized  it.  It  was  really  a  kind- 
ness to  Denmark  to  seize  her  fleet,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  kill  a  few  score  of  her  civilians.  Just  inci- 
dentally this  advanced  Britain's  policy  of  sea-monop- 
oly. Certainly  it  would  have  been  plain  buccaneer- 
ing, except  that  it  anticipated  another  buccaneer. 

The  distinction  between  a  lawless  act  to  anticipate 
a  lawless  act  and  a  lawless  act  to  anticipate  an  act 
like  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  broke  interna- 
tional law  and  thereby  only  amended  international 
law — this  is  a  little  too  thin  for  soldiers,  politicians 
and  frontiersmen.  These  practical  men,  "confronted 
by  a  condition  and  not  a  theory",  take  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  preservation  of  an  abstract  academic 
juridical  symmetry.  It  is  the  preservation  of  the 
motherland  that  interests  them.    They  do  not  wait 
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for  the  enemy  to  break  the  law.    They  do  it  first. 
They  take  no  chances  with  the  good  faith  of  a  com- 
petitor.   No  competitor  ever  deserved  that  they 
should — none  could  afford  to  deserve  it. 
So  much  for  normal  nations. 


V 


THE  CHRONIC  SITUATION  THAT 
RESTED  ON  THE  SYSTEM 

SNAPSHOT  of  all  the  modern  Great  Powers, 
no  matter  when  taken,  would  have  revealed 
them  jockeying.  Nor  did  their  jockeyings  concern 
Europe,  except  the  strategic  foot-holds  like  Gibral- 
tar. In  every  instance  their  ultimate  objective  was 
industrial  and  lay  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  those  parts  of  the  world  where  oil-wells  or 
granaries  as  well  as  strategic  foot-holds  were  visible. 
A  classic  example  is  Fashoda.  Britain  had  held  a 
claim  to  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  She  so  far  lost  control 
of  it  as  to  seem  to  lose  title  to  it,  when  France  sud- 
denly rushed  an  expedition  to  Fashoda,  in  order  to 
make  herself  Britain's  heir.  At  once  Britain  came  to 
life  and  flourished  an  ancient  paper  title.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  usual  diplomatic  litigation.  Doubtless  a 
good  brief  could  have  been  submitted  for  either  liti- 
gant, granting  that  the  Soudan  itself  had  no  rights; 
but  Britain  prevailed,  and  Herbert  Gibbons,  who  is 
an  expert  in  these  matters,  declares  that  had  France 
held  Britain's  brief  and  Britain  that  of  France,  Bri- 
tain would  have  prevailed  just  the  same;  for  the 
major  premise  of  all  international  briefs  is  power, 
and  Britain  would  still  have  the  lion's  share  of  that. 
Indeed,  Britain  touched  up  her  diplomacy  by  dis- 
patching an  armed  expedition  to  intercept  and  over- 
awe the  French  expedition.    France  hated  Britain 
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then  almost  as  much  as  she  hated  Germany  a  little 
later. 

Meanwhile  the  lituie  nations  were  equally  embit- 
tered. But  they  were  too  small  to  be  embittered  over 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Such  prizes 
belonged  to  the  20th  century.  The  little  people  still 
lived  in  the  older  centuries.  It  was  enough  for  them 
to  hate  one  another  for  slivers  of  Europe.  Hardly 
one  of  these  tiny  spit-fires  but  had  some  specific  de- 
sire— irredenta  or  an  imperial  lust  or  a  mere  grudge 
— which  some  other  quite  as  irreconcilably  opposed. 
And  each  small  nation  was  the  spear-head  of  some 
big  nation  against  some  other  big  nation.  If  Ger- 
many and  France  should  quarrel  about  the  Orient, 
they  would  still  have  to  fight  it  out  at  home.  The 
bargaining  objective  might  be  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  but  the  bargaining  fower  was 
in  Europe,  and  the  bargaining  power  consisted  of 
spear-heads,  and  of  alliances  behind  the  spear-heads, 
and  of  armies  behind  the  alliances. 

With  few  exceptions,  alliances  call  themselves  "de- 
fensive". They  provide  only  for  armed  assistance 
in  case  of  "attack".  In  practice,  however,  the  inter- 
ests which  first  draw  the  allies  together  always  set 
them  to  collaborating  for  the  promotion  of  those  in- 
terests, until  their  rivals,  whose  alliance  may  also  be 
"defensive",  begin  to  take  counter-measures ;  and  if 
the  jockeying  which  inevitably  follows,  leads  to  war, 
those  whose  interests  lie  together  stay  together,  no 
matter  who  strikes  the  first  blow.  Nor  is  the  first 
blow  necessarily  the  test  of  aggression.  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  for  example,  Russia  was  held  the  ag- 
gressor, though  Japan  struck  first  without  even  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  And  indeed  a  committee  of  experts 
has  recently  reported  to  the  League  of  Nations  that 
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all  tests  of  aggression  are  hopelessly  unworkable. 
This  is  a  great  convenience — not  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  aggressor!  It  enables  you,  when  your 
interests  dictate  a  change  of  bed-fellows,  to  forsake 
your  partner  on  the  ground  that  he  is  the  aggressor. 

All  you  can  say,  therefore,  is  that  an  alliance  is  a 
form  of  bargaining  power.  And  if  you  want  to  set 
up  a  standard  of  international  loyalty,  you  are  in- 
vited to  strike  an  average  out  of  the  following  four- 
teen instances,  (i)  When  Britain  hated  Russia, 
naturally  she  loved  Austria  5  and  loving  Austria,  she 
could  not  but  hate  Servia.  Accordingly,  the  British 
press  called  the  Servians  "an  immoral  race  of  black- 
guards" j  but  in  the  war,  precisely  the  same  papers 
called  them  "noble".  (2)  Austria,  too,  once  loved 
the  Servians.  She  went  so  far  as  to  back  them  in  a 
war  against  Bulgaria,  and,  when  the  war  went  badly, 
she  shielded  them  from  the  consequences.  But  so 
ungrateful  was  Servia  and  so  uncharitable  Austria, 
that  soon  these  two  were  tearing  each  other  with 
something  more  substantial  than  epithets.  (3)  Up  to 
the  war,  Roumania  was  the  friend  of  Austria,  but  in 
the  war  it  fought  on  the  side  of  Russia — for  a  price. 
(4)  Up  to  the  war,  Bulgaria  was  the  friend  of  Rus- 
sia, but  in  the  war  it  fought  on  the  side  of  Austria — 
for  a  price.  (5)  Ancient  treaties  concerning  the 
Turkish  Empire  bore  the  signatures  of  all  the  Great 
Powers.  A  British  statesman,  though  he  failed  to 
win  the  backing  of  his  government,  proposed  to  vi- 
olate one  of  these  treaties,  and  said,  "We  are  in  a 
position  of  unavoidable  necessity,  and  that  excuses 
us".  (6)  Learning  of  a  like  remark  by  another  Eng- 
lishman, Bismarck  exclaimed,  "In  that  case,  treaties 
with  England  are  henceforth  impossible".  Yet  a 
little  later  Bismarck  was  proposing  to  tempt  England 
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to  join  in  tempting  Russia  to  break  those  same  treaties 
by  taking  Constantinople,  the  idea  then  being  that 
Constantinople  would  -prove  a  white  elephant  to  Rus- 
sia! (7)  When  Austria  was  preparing  to  fulfill 
these  treaties  by  occupying  (but  not  then  annexing) 
Bosnia-Herzogovina,  an  Italian  statesman  who  saw 
in  this  act  certain  disadvantages  to  Italy,  bemoaned 
it  in  the  presence  of  Bismarck  and  of  a  British  states- 
man. Both  cried  with  one  voice,  "Take  Albania!" — 
an  act  which  would  have  violated  the  same  treaties, 
to  which  all  three  were  signatory.  (8)  Under  these 
treaties  the  Great  Powers  guaranteed  the  territory  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  j  yet  19 14  saw  Britain  in  Egypt, 
Italy  in  Tripoli,  France  in  Tunis,  France  in  Morocco. 
(9)  Indeed,  the  universal  technique  for  stealing  the 
territory  of  Turkey  was  to  make,  with  your  ally,  two 
treaties:  a  public  one  professing  the  intention  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  the  territory  in  question, 
and  a  secret  one  providing  for  the  theft  of  it  when 
"unavoidable  necessity"  should  arise.  Britain  and 
France  had  such  a  pair  of  twin  treaties  concerning 
Morocco.  (10)  Japan,  while  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
Britain  against  Russia,  was  at  the  same  time  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  with  Russia  against  Britain,  not  quite 
with  the  thought  of  having  both,  but  of  choosing  the 
best — which  she  did.  (11)  Russia  once  agreed  upon 
a  treaty  with  Britain.  Before  it  was  signed  the  Rus- 
sian representative  altered  it  over  night  and,  when 
the  British  representative  caught  him,  grinned  and 
exclaimed  admiringly,  "You're  too  smart  for  me!" 
(12)  In  a  war  with  Turkey,  Russia  promised  to  guar- 
antee Roumania's  territory,  if  Roumania  would  per- 
mit the  Russian  troops  to  cross  it.  Roumania  did, 
thus  enabling  Russia  to  win.   Thereupon  Russia  pro- 
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ceeded  to  help  herself  to  a  bit  of  Roumanian  terri- 
tory, pointing  out  that  her  guaranty  had  been  made 
against  Turkey,  not  against  Russia  herself.  (13) 
Italy  had  a  treaty  with  Germany  to  keep  France  out 
of  Morocco  and  at  the  same  time  a  treaty  with  France 
to  put  France  in  Morocco  and  herself  in  Tripoli. 
(14)  When  the  war  broke  out  Italy  dickered  care- 
fully with  both  sides  and  finally  decided  to  sell  her- 
self and  the  lives  of  her  soldiers  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Alliances  therefore,  may  be  likened  to  a  colossal 
game  of  free-for-all  croquet,  a  generation  or  two 
at  each  wicket.  If  one  player  is  seen  to  be  getting 
too  far  ahead,  the  others  temporarily  compose  their 
differences  and  combine  to  head  off  the  leader.  This 
principle  shows  up  the  fallacy  of  Haldane's  enemies 
who,  after  the  event,  contended  that  by  being  better 
prepared  Haldane  could  have  forestalled  the  war. 
He  might  have  hastened  the  war  instead.  Or  he 
might  have  driven  Russia  into  Germany's  camp.  Or 
the  entire  line-up  might  have  been  changed.  Ger- 
many might  have  stood  with  Britain.  Or  if  America 
had  stood  with  Britain,  as  a  Yankee  admiral  and  a 
British  churchman  now  suggest  (for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  "bossing  this  round  globe"),  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  clique  might  have  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  this  round  globe  in  the  shape  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy  and  Japan.  Moreover,  it  is  now 
evident  that  if  Britain  had  won  the  war  without  the 
smash-up  of  her  ally,  Russia,  her  very  first  business 
after  the  war  must  have  been  to  join  her  foe,  Ger- 
many ;  for  she  could  never  risk  her  empire  against 
Imperialistic  Russia  in  alliance  with  Imperialistic 
France.    Either  she  must  help  Germany  up  at  once, 
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or  else  she  must  use  her  sea-power  in  a  war  on  France 
before  Russia's  land-power  should  become  too  for- 
midable. 

Out  of  this  chronic  situation,  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  World  War  began  to  take  shape  about  1870. 


VI 


THE  FIRST  ISSUE  THAT  EMERGED  FROM 
THE  CHRONIC  SITUATION 


HE  struggle  for  particular  prizes  was  intermit- 


tent. On  the  other  hand,  the  struggle  for  the 
power  which  determines  the  destination  of  prizes 
was  unending.  It  went  on  day  and  night.  It  began 
long  ago  when  the  Four  Vital  Interests  were  still 
reckoned  in  terms  far  more  simple  and  primitive  than 
Industrialism — in  terms  of  Europe  rather  than  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  As  between 
France  and  Germany,  this  old  European  power-strug- 
gle had  taken  on  the  nature  of  a  feud;  and  this 
brought  forward  into  the  more  modern  jockeyings  of 
these  two  an  almost  mediaeval  touch.  It  is  true  that 
Alsace-Lorraine,  because  of  its  iron-ore,  turned  out 
to  be  an  industrial  prize.  Nevertheless,  as  a  cause 
of  war  it  still  figured  sentimentally  more  than  in- 
dustrially. 

The  Alsace-Lorraine  complication  arose  as  follows: 
One  source  of  power  is  unity.  France,  having  at- 
tained her  own  unity,  made  it  a  national  policy  to 
prevent  Germany  from  attaining  hers.  Then  arose 
an  unscrupulous  giant  by  the  name  of  Bismarck.  Al- 
ready, as  an  answer  to  Napoleon,  Prussia  had  made 
herself  stronger  than  France  (though  France  did  not 
yet  believe  this) ;  but  Bismarck  went  on  working  day 
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and  night  to  join  all  Germany  into  one  still  stronger 
nation,  partly  as  a  desirable  end  in  itself,  partly  as 
a  still  further  antidote  to  still  further  Napoleonism. 

In  the  course  of  these  efforts  to  unite  Germany, 
Bismarck  soon  found  Napoleon  III  getting  in  his 
way  at  every  turn.  This  pygmy  Napoleon  was,  of 
course,  inspired  by  the  usual  two  motives — by  fear  as 
well  as  ambition.  But  he  was  not  entitled  to  success, 
and  he  did  not  succeed.  Bismarck  was  a  shrewd, 
amused  and  unscrupulous  bargainer,  who  baffled  the 
Frenchman  at  every  turn.  When,  for  instance,  Na- 
poleon claimed  the  privilege  of  annexing  Belgium  as 
"compensation"  for  Germany's  increasing  unity,  Bis- 
marck negotiated  quite  plausibly,  but  let  the  news  of 
the  negotiation  leak  out;  so  that  Britain,  hearing  of  it, 
became  one  of  Napoleon's  ill-wishers,  of  whom  there 
was  already  a  growing  list.  At  last  Bismarck's  easy 
successes  got  on  the  nerves  of  France,  until  "re- 
venge" became  almost  a  French  watch-word — 
revenge  not  for  any  direct  wrong  to  France,  but  for 
the  perpetual  frustration  of  the  French  efforts  to 
frustrate  the  German  efforts  to  unite. 

Napoleon  III  was  at  that  time  the  world's  busy- 
body. His  constant  meddling  in  other  people's  af- 
fairs— not  Germany's  alone — had  made  him  a  sus- 
pected person  the  world  over.  America  looked  upon 
him  askance  for  setting  up  a  European  prince  in 
Mexico  while  America's  attention  was  diverted  by  the 
Civil  War.  Under  Napoleon  III  the  war-fever  in 
France  was  fiercer  than  it  was  in  Germany.  Indeed, 
at  the  outset,  France  was  determined  to  prevent  Ger- 
man union,  even  at  the  cost  of  war.  Bismarck,  there- 
fore, soon  began  to  regard  war  as  inevitable,  and 
perhaps  to  welcome  the  inevitable,  for  he  believed 
that  eventual  peace  could  be  secured  only  by  admin- 
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istcring  punishment  to  the  world's  busybody, — at 
any  rate  that  German  union  could  be  secured  only 
by  the  forcible  putting  away  of  French  opposition. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  in  such  a  war  the 
loyalty  of  those  German  states  which  were  still  cold 
to  the  thought  of  a  German  union  might  be  heated 
up  to  the  welding  point.  Then  did  Bismarck's  ex- 
pectation become,  if  not  a  set  purpose,  at  least  a  joy- 
ful hope.  At  just  what  point  it  became  a  purpose 
is  not  clear.  Perhaps  it  began  as  a  purpose.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  purpose  till  the  next  Franco-German 
quarrel  got  under  way. 

That  quarrel  soon  approached,  having  to  do  with 
the  Spanish  throne.  This  throne  had  become  vacant, 
and  Spain  had  invited  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  to  become  a  candidate  for  election  to  it.  Leo- 
pold, who  was  a  distant  relative  of  William  of  Prus- 
sia (Bismarck's  chief),  accepted  the  invitation.  Now 
it  was  clear  that  the  election  of  Leopold  to  the  Span- 
ish throne,  though  it  would  by  no  means  constitute  a 
German-Spanish  alliance,  would  change  the  arrange- 
ments on  the  European  croquet-ground  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  France.  Bismarck  has  been  suspected  of 
instigating  the  Leopold  candidacy.  He  did,  at  any 
rate,  foment  it.  Yet  even  while  fomenting  it,  his 
purpose  may  not  have  been  to  goad  France  into  war, 
since  he  worked  in  secret,  hoping,  apparently,  to 
confront  France  with  an  accomplished  fact  before 
there  could  be  war.  However,  the  secret  leaked  out, 
and  at  once  France,  not  without  cause,  became  war- 
like. But  France  expressed  her  fury  with  such  open 
insolence  as  equally  infuriated  Bismarck.  And  from 
this  moment,  if  not  before,  and  from  three  combined 
motives — future  peace,  German  union,  and  revenge 
for  French  insolence — Bismarck  deliberately  tried  to 
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goad  France  into  war.  What  was  his  disgust,  there- 
fore, when  Leopold,  with  the  encouragement  of  King 
William,  cancelled  his  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  invi- 
tation, and  this  expressly  in  deference  to  French 
wishes. 

Bismarck  was  disgusted.  But  France,  apparently, 
was  more  disgusted.  She  had  won  a  diplomatic  vic- 
tory. She  had  won  the  only  essential  point.  Yet 
not  content  with  this,  she  now  demanded  that  Wil- 
liam assume  responsibility  for  Leopold's  offence  and 
promise  never  to  let  it  happen  again.  A  French  jour- 
nal declared  tauntingly  that  if  Germany  had  talked 
so  to  France,  the  French  troops  would  already  be 
marching  to  Berlin.  William  returned  a  polite  re- 
fusal to  a  demand  which  merited  a  curt  refusal;  and 
Bismarck  was  again  disgusted.  But  when  Bismarck 
received  the  official  news  of  William's  polite  refusal, 
it  occurred  to  him  to  publish  this  news  with  an  impo- 
lite twist.  He  did  so;  and  this  fillip  to  French  sus- 
ceptibilities was  enough.  France  promptly  declared 
war;  and  this  she  did,  well  knowing  that  the  report 
was  untrue;  well  knowing  that  William  had  been 
scrupulously  polite  and  in  the  right. 

The  latest  authority  but  one,  absolves  the  French 
government  of  wanting  war,  until  this  last  moment 
of  supreme  folly.  All  recent  authorities  show  how 
painfully  the  French  government  vacillated,  finally 
professing  that  it  could  no  longer  resist  public 
opinion.  But  the  latest  authority  of  all  has  just 
proved  that,  by  fooling  the  French  public  about  the 
existence  of  an  official  insult,  the  French  government 
itself  created  such  war-fever  as  there  was,  and  then, 
by  ignorance  or  design,  exaggerated  it;  for,  in  fact, 
there  was  not  enough  of  it  to  produce  a  war,  had  the 
French  government  voted  for  peace. 
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Who  then  was  guilty?  In  the  sense  of  throwing 
away  the  last  chance  of  peace,  the  French  ministers 
were  guilty.  In  the  sense  of  already  intending  war, 
they  may  have  been  guilty,  but  certainly  Bismarck 
was.  In  the  sense  of  having  furnished  the  enemy 
with  a  substantial  grievance,  Bismarck  was  guilty,  by 
virtue  of  the  Leopold  candidacy  j  but  in  the  same 
sense  and  earlier  and  much  more  fundamentally 
France  had  been  guilty  by  trying  day  in  and  day  out 
to  defeat  German  unity.  Thus  France  was  both  the 
first  and  the  last  to  put  herself  formally  in  the 
wrongj  and  for  this  reason  she  is  held  by  most  his- 
torians to  be  the  essential  culprit,  though  Bismarck 
probably  intended,  if  France  should  not  declare  war, 
to  put  Germany  formally  in  the  wrong  rather  than 
let  the  war  go  by, — this,  of  course,  if  he  could  win 
the  approval  of  his  peace-loving  king. 

After  all,  how  do  you  judge  such  questions?  Even 
in  1870  the  System  imposed  two  standards  of  con- 
duct: the  formal  and  the  real.  The  formal  is  what 
we  adhere  to,  until  our  Vital  Interests  are  at  stake; 
whereupon  we  always  explore  a  little  deeper  and  find 
the  real.  To  hold  the  balance  of  power, — that  alone 
seems  adequate  Security.  And  if  you,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, have  lost  your  self-possession  when  private  par- 
ties in  Japan  sought  real  estate  in  Mexico,  how  can 
you  censure  France  for  plotting  against  German 
Unity?  But  still  less  can  you  censure  Bismarck. 
Such  was  the  System  even  in  18  70. 

France  declared  war. 

France  was  defeated. 

Then  arose  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  This 
territory  had  once  belonged  to  the  German  Empire, 
and  had  been  lost  to  Germany  through  the  depreda- 
tions of  France.    Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine  were 
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still  inhabited  by  German  stock ;  and  according  to  the 
ethics  of  nations — whether  in  1870  or  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1914 — the  annexation  of  them  was  tech- 
nically justified.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  now  preferred  France,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances Bismarck  did  not  want  the  territory,  bar- 
ring a  small  strip.  It  was  his  generals  who  persuaded 
him  to  take  the  whole  of  it ;  and  they  persuaded  him 
on  the  same  considerations  which  now  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  French  generals  in  the  Rhineland — 
strategic  considerations. 

As  soon  as  the  provinces  were  lost  to  France,  a 
French  statesman  said,  "think  always  of  revenge,  but 
speak  of  it  never".  Accordingly,  from  1871  to  191 4, 
France  refused  every  overture  of  Germany.  She 
would  not  even  cooperate  in  economic  enterprise  lest 
she  appear  to  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
So  fast  did  the  ferment  work  that  already  in  1873 
Bismarck  for  a  moment  contemplated  a  preventive 
war.  In  1886a  French  minister  of  war  started  a  new 
war-scare  and  much  French  ebulition  by  a  provoca- 
tive increase  in  armaments,  whereupon  Bismarck  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  he  did  it  with  a  speech  so  savage  that 
France  was  affrighted  at  the  war-monster  she  had 
conjured  up. 

Then  followed  alliances.  Fearing  that  France  and 
Russia  would  form  an  alliance,  Bismarck  made  haste 
to  take  Austria  to  his  bosom.  Whereupon,  for  fear 
of  Germany  and  Austria,  France  looked  about  until 
she  found  the  bosom  of  Russia.  There  are  two  ways 
of  putting  each  of  these  maneuvers;  either  that 
France,  by  her  lust  for  revenge,  drove  Germany  into 
the  arms  of  Austria,  or  that  Germany,  by  the  rape  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  drove  France  to  drive  Germany. 
And  again,  either  that  Germany  drove  France  into 
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the  arms  of  Russia,  or  that  France  drove  Germany  to 
drive  France.  Mr.  Ewart  traces  both  alliances  back 
to  France,  because  it  was  France  who,  by  being  the 
aggressor  in  1870,  had  set  the  circle  of  nine-pins 
going.  But  this  is  pretty  severe.  There  had  been 
blame  on  both  sides  (or  on  neither),  and  even  were  it 
all  on  the  side  of  France,  the  European  System 
would  have  produced  plenty  of  other  occasions  for 
alliances  and  counter-alliances.  Under  the  System, 
alliances  are  inevitable.  They  require  no  Alsace- 
Lorraines. 

But  Alsace-Lorraine  gave  France  a  new  motive 
for  a  new  revenge.  Let  us  see  what  this,  and  the  new 
French  alliance  with  Russia,  wrought  upon  the 
French  mind. 

In  form,  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  was  of 
course  defensive.  But  the  Czar  had  an  intuition  that 
France  would  use  it  to  get  back  Alsace-Lorraine. 
He  admitted  that  France  was  justified  in  looking  for- 
ward to  the  eventual  recovery  of  her  beloved  prov- 
inces, but  he  added  that  she  would  not  be  justified 
in  deliberately  going  after  them.  He  had  the  philos- 
ophy of  nearly  all  who  lived  under  an  impossible 
system:  that  war  is  always  good  in  the  future  but 
never  good  in  the  present.  He,  therefore,  asked  for 
a  proviso  which  would  let  Russia  withdraw  if  France 
should  become  the  aggressor.  He  finally  yielded, 
however,  since  the  alliance  was  already  defensive  in 
terms. 

The  alliance  had  a  secret  military  supplement. 
This  was  supposed  to  expire  whenever  the  Austro- 
German  Alliance  should  expire.  But  presently 
France  asked  to  be  relieved  of  this  limitation;  be- 
cause the  expiration  of  the  Austro-German  alliance 
might  prove  to  be  the  very  event  which  would  make 
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the  Franco-Russian  alliance  useful.  For  might  not 
the  Austro-German  alliance  come  to  its  end  through 
the  death  of  the  Austrian  Emperor?  And  this  might 
precipitate  the  break-up  of  Austria-Hungary.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  French  negotiator  dropped  the  hint 
that  "one  might  favor"  such  a  break-up.  Perhaps  he 
meant  Germany.  Perhaps  he  meant  Russia.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  either  that  Russia  should  help  forward 
the  break-up  of  Austria-Hungary,  or,  keeping  quiet 
till  the  break-up  was  over,  should  then  try  to  pick 
up  some  of  the  pieces.  In  either  event  Germany 
would  have  to  "attack"  Russia,  and  then,  even  by  the 
defensive  terms  of  her  treaty,  France  would  have  to 
"attack"  Germany,  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine  that  his- 
tory would  be  likely  to  afford. 

Meanwhile,  France  and  Germany,  like  all  the 
others,  were  in  the  thick  of  the  world-wide  gerry- 
mander for  commercial  spoils.  Curiously  enough, 
Bismarck  had  encouraged  France  to  seek  an  African 
Empire,  for  the  very  purpose  of  inducing  her  to  for- 
get Alsace-Lorraine.  Little  did  he  dream  that  the 
universal  industrializing  of  the  world  would  soon 
sweep  Germany  after  France  into  the  same  African 
hunting-grounds,  there  to  sting  the  temper  of  France 
straight  back  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  story  of  Mo- 
rocco will  be  told  on  a  later  page.  Suffice  it  here 
that  twice  did  France  put  forth  her  hand  as  if  to  seize 
Morocco,  and  twice  did  Germany  put  forth  her  hand 
as  if  to  seize  the  wrist  of  France.  These  two  check- 
mates occurred  in  1905  and  191 1  respectively;  and, 
on  both  occasions,  Britain,  having  already  become  the 
virtual  ally  of  France,  supported  France  and  was 
ready  to  fight  Germany  if  need  be.  In  France,  the 
Foreign  minister  who  had  brought  on  the  crisis  of 
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1905,  eagerly  sought  to  keep  on  with  it  to  the  field 
of  battle.  In  Germany  was  a  corresponding  official, 
who,  if  he  did  not  also  seek  war,  sought  to  give 
France  the  impression  that  he  sought  war,  in  order  to 
forestall  war  by  scaring  France  out  of  her  ripening 
alliance  with  Britain,  and  driving  the  offending 
French  minister  out  of  office.  To  this  end  he  gave 
the  French  press  a  regular  Prussian  interview  in 
which  he  made  no  bones  about  telling  France  what 
she  had  better  do  with  her  obnoxious  Delcasse.  So 
far  as  the  Franco-British  entente  was  concerned, 
Herr  Holstein  of  course  defeated  his  purpose: 
France  and  Britain  drew  closer.  So  far  as  expelling 
a  Frenchman  from  office  is  concerned,  the  German 
succeeded  too  well,  for  he  brought  about  the  expul- 
sion of  himself  as  well  as  Declasse.  But  France 
promptly  reinstated  Declasse,  still  passionately  anti- 
German,  while  Germany  got  rid  of  Holstein  for 
good.   Delcasse  became  minister  to  Russia. 

France  did  not,  in  1905,  succeed  in  taking  Mo- 
rocco j  but  the  support  of  Britain  during  the  crisis 
had  sent  a  new  thrill  of  life  through  her  body.  And 
how  could  French  vitality  thus  leap  up  without  re- 
viving also  the  French  hunger  for  Alsace-Lorraine? 
Poincare  felt  (as  he  afterwards  acknowledged),  that 
unless  that  hunger  were  satisfied,  this  generation  of 
Frenchmen  would  have  lived  in  vain.  And  when, 
in  191 1  j  the  second  Morocco  crisis  was  getting  under 
way,  a  French  minister,  being  heckled  in  Parliament, 
revealed  a  hunger  that  was  far  from  abstract.  The 
hecklers,  it  seems,  had  become  exercised  over  the 
secret  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Russia.  Some  were 
exercised  lest  these  terms  portended  war  with  Ger- 
many, and  others,  on  the  contrary,  lest  they  did  not 
portend  such  a  war — lest  they,  in  fact,  tied  France  to 
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"an  accomplished  fact,"  or  to  the  "status  quo." 
These  expressions,  "accomplished  fact"  and  "status 
quo",  referred  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  Then  did  the 
French  minister  hotly  declare  that  the  secret  terms 
imported  no  status  quo — covered  all  eventualities — 
enabled  the  high  contracting  parties  to  conceal  their 
real  policies.  And  when  he  added  that  so  long  as  the 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  outstanding,  uni- 
versal arbitration  must  remain  a  dream,  he  brought 
the  assembled  Frenchmen  to  their  feet — in  the  year 
191 1. 

Meanwhile,  and  chiefly  as  the  result  of  Germany's 
persistence  at  Morocco  (where,  as  we  shall  see,  Ger- 
many was  less  in  the  wrong  than  France),  France,  in 
the  person  of  Poincare  and  his  Cabinet,  made  up  her 
mind  that  Germany  had  made  up  her  mind  to  have 
war.  Or,  more  specifically,  "that  German  diplomacy 
was  pursuing  a  vast  plan  of  hegemony,  and  that  the 
inflexibility  of  its  views  each  day  increased  the  danger 
of  a  conflict."  But  so  neatly  do  Fear  and  Avarice 
play  into  each  other's  hands  that,  instead  of  bemoan- 
ing this  prospect,  Poincare  told  the  Russians  that  in 
such  a  war  the  chances  of  France  and  Russia  looked 
very  bright.  In  19 13  Delcasse  actually  began  to  con- 
fer with  Russia  about  the  spoils  to  be  taken  from 
Germany.  A  Russian  diplomatist  wrote  home  that  if 
France  did  not  precisely  want  war,  she  was  at  all 
events  less  averse  to  war  than  any  other  nation  in 
Europe.  A  Servian  diplomatist  wrote  home  that 
France  was  planning  to  precipitate  the  war  within 
the  years  19 14  to  '15,  when  the  chances  would  be 
brighter  still. 

Now  if  we  were  to  reason  about  France  as  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  reasoning  about  Germany,  we 
should  here  close  the  chapter  with  the  perfect  quod- 
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erat-demonstrandum  that  France  instigated  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Austrian  Arch-duke.  Did  not  that 
event  let  loose  the  war  in  precisely  1914?  We  may 
at  least  say  this:  France  had  adopted  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture that  Alsace-Lorraine  must  come  back.  And 
what  could  be  more  perfect  than  that  it  should  come 
back  under  circumstances  absolving  France  of  the 
guilt  of  going  after  it?  France  did  not  want  war — 
ah,  no — but  since  Germany  wanted  war  .  .  .  well  .  .  . 


VII 


THE  SECOND  ISSUE  THAT  EMERGED 
FROM  THE  CHRONIC  SITUATION 


N  ARM  of  Asia  thrust  itself  into  Europe  through 


the  Balkan  Peninsula.  This  arm  lay  between 
Germany  and  Russia ;  and  for  both  Powers  it  had 
both  the  meanings  which  the  System  usually  has. 
Because  this  peninsula  led  to  Asiatic  resources,  it 
meant  Industrialism.  By  the  same  token  it  meant 
bargaining  power.  And  in  both  aspects  it  was  an  es- 
pecially Vital  Interest  to  both  nations.  Russia,  to  be 
sure,  had  the  less  immediate  interest,  being  an  agri- 
cultural nation^  but  not  on  that  account  was  Russia 
one  whit  the  less  eager.  Her  outlets  were  abnor- 
mally few  and  absurdly  narrow,  even  for  an  agri- 
cultural nation  of  her  mammoth  size.  For  genera- 
tions she  had  floundered  about,  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another,  in  a  chronic  effort  to  break  a 
road  to  the  sea.  In  all  directions  she  had  been  dis- 
appointed. In  the  north  she  had  met  a  blockade  of 
ice;  in  the  south,  a  British  blockade ;  in  the  far  East, 
a  Japanese  blockade.  But  in  the  near  East  there  still 
remained  those  narrow  straits  which  led  out  of  the 
Black  Sea  into  the  Aegean  and  so  on  down  to  the 
Mediterranean.  These  straits  were  guarded  by  noth- 
ing stronger  than  Constantinople,  a  decaying  Turkish 
city  in  Europe.    But,  alas,  as  if  ice  and  Britain  and 
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Japan  had  not  been  blockades  enough,  Germany  now 
turned  up  at  Constantinople.  Germany  alone  of  the 
Great  Powers  had  never  harmed  any  Islamic  power. 
Germany  alone  cherished  no  hope  of  annexing  the 
Turk.  Therefore,  as  against  those  who,  having 
failed  to  annex,  had  decided  to  woo,  Germany  now 
took  the  lead.  Without  a  definite  political  alliance, 
she  was  accepted  by  the  Turk  as  an  only  friend.  But 
Russia  never  gave  up.  It  was  her  fixed  idea  eventu- 
ally to  annex  Constantinople.  That  some  day  she 
would  be  mistress  of  Constantinople  was  almost  as 
much  a  law  of  nature  to  Russia  as  the  return  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  a  law  of  nature  to  France.  But 
before  she  could  own  Constantinople,  Russia  must 
control  what  lay  between — that  is,  the  Balkans. 

Now  Germany's  need  of  the  Balkans  was  more  im- 
mediate than  Russia's.  Germany  was  already  an  in- 
dustrial nation.  She  was  overpopulated.  She  was 
growing  really  dependent  on  Asia  and  therefore  de- 
pendent on  the  Balkans  that  led  to  Asia.  And  in 
case  of  war,  this  dependence  would  become  acute;  for 
then  the  Balkans  would  be  to  Germany  what  the  sea 
was  to  Britain — a  path  to  supplies.  To  Germany, 
therefore,  a  Balkan  corridor  would  serve  largely  as  a 
checkmate  to  the  bargaining  power  of  the  British 
fleet. 

Austria's  interest  in  the  Balkans  went  deeper 
than  either  Russia's  or  Germany's.  Commercially, 
to  be  sure,  Austria's  interest  was  not  very  great. 
Chiefly  what  she  wanted  was  power.  For  Austria 
must  keep  a  whip-hand  in  the  Balkans  or  simply  die. 

This  terrific  dilemma  arose  from  a  career  of  an- 
nexation. But  then,  most  nations  begin  that  way. 
Russia  began  that  way  and  had  never  abandoned 
the  policy.    Usually  it  starts  as  a  choice  between 
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annexing  and  being  annexed.  And  he  who  is  suc- 
cessful in  annexing  the  first  strip,  must  soon  annex 
a  second,  in  order  to  make  the  first  secure.  For  those 
who  are  annexed  are  chronic  plotters  to  be  free, 
and  those  who  are  not  annexed,  but  fear  to  be,  are 
chronic  fomenters  of  the  plots.  Even  America  pur- 
sues a  policy  of  virtual  annexation  among  the  West 
Indies.  And  she  pursues  it  for  precisely  analogous 
purposes — to  forestall  even  the  bare  possibility  of 
evil  from  the  anarchy  at  her  doors,  though  she  stands 
not,  as  Austria  stood,  in  peril  of  her  life.  Those  who 
hate  Austria  ascribe  to  her  severities  the  lawlessness 
of  her  Slavic  subjects.  Those  who  hate  the  subjects 
ascribe  to  their  ugliness  the  Austrian  severities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  empires  are  severe  in  proportion  to 
the  resistance  they  meet.  Britain's  policy  in  Ireland 
is  an  example;  severe  when  Ireland  torments  her, 
mild  when  Ireland  is  mild.  Austria  too,  was  far  less 
severe  with  her  Polish  subjects  who,  having  no  neigh- 
bors to  foment  them,  were  better  behaved;  and  even 
toward  her  Slavs,  Austria  was  inaugurating,  when 
war  interrupted  her,  a  more  liberal  policy,  including 
representation  in  Parliament — a  policy  which  the 
Slavs  took  for  a  sign  of  weakness. 

The  case  of  Austria  was  complicated  by  the  anom- 
alous status  of  the  Balkans  themselves.  In  mediae- 
val times  the  Turk  had  owned  them;  but  when,  far 
back  in  1878,  Britain  and  Europe  had  stopped  Rus- 
sia from  seizing  them,  the  Balkans  had  become  in 
part  free,  in  part  Turkish,  and  in  part  nominally 
Turkish  under  Austrian  and  Russian  mandates  on  be- 
half of  Europe.  What  the  Balkans  themselves  in- 
tended was  complete  freedom,  under  nobody's 
mandate. 

Both  Russia  and  Austria  could  see  a  part  of  the 
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handwriting  on  the  wall.  Destiny  would  have  little 
further  use  for  the  Turk  as  a  Balkan  ruler;  and  Aus- 
tria feared  that,  as  the  Turk's  fingers  relaxed,  the 
grip  of  Russia  would  be  substituted,  while  Russia 
feared  it  would  be  the  grip  of  Austria.  Each,  there- 
fore, proposed,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make  itself  the 
inheritor  of  Turkey's  estate  in  the  Balkans,  or  at  any 
rate  to  keep  down  the  growing  inheritance  of  the 
hated  rival.  Neither  wished  for  wholesale  annexa- 
tions, since  enough  political  power  could  be  derived 
from  protectorates  or  other  forms  of  indirect  in- 
fluence. 

In  this  competition,  Fear  was  stronger  than  Ava- 
rice. Each  feared  the  other — with  this  difference, 
however:  Russia,  hungering  for  Constantinople, 
feared  only  that  Austria  would  block  her  path.  What 
Austria  feared  was  that  Russia  would  take  her  life. 
For,  on  the  day  when  Russia  should  set  foot  among 
the  Slavs  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  on  that  day  would 
Austria's  internal  Slavs,  in  combination  with  her 
Slavic  neighbors,  tear  Austria  to  pieces.  Russia 
knew  this. 

In  this  silent  contest,  Servia  became  Russia's  very 
conscious  and  official  spear-head  against  Austria;  and 
Servia  and  Austria  became  nests  of  intrigue,  each 
against  the  other.  Blame  both  or  excuse  both,  but 
both  had  motives  which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
human  nature  has  never  been  able  to  forego  except 
under  compulsion.  Servia  wanted  to  form  a  union 
with  her  fellow  Slavs  who  lived  in  Austria.  Austria 
wanted  to  go  on  living.  Servia  wanted  to  get  an 
Adriatic  sea-coast  and  reduce  Austria-Hungary  to  an 
inland  state,  as  she  has  since  done.  Austria-Hungary 
wanted  to  stay  on  the  coast  and  to  keep  Servia  away 
from  it. 
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And  yet,  greedy  for  gain  as  were  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, they  had  a  few  bad  hours  in  which  both  dreaded 
any  change  at  all,  lest  it  lead  to  war  without  gain. 
When  Providence  really  wills  a  change,  nations  have 
a  perverse  way  of  insisting  on  the  status  quo.  Thus 
there  sometimes  arose  the  comic  spectacle  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  hateful  to  each  other,  actually  combin- 
ing to  forbid  these  little  Balkan  states  from  earning 
their  freedom  from  the  Turk,  hateful  to  all  three. 
Fundamentally,  however,  it  was  one  long  tug-of-war 
between  Austria  and  Russia  y  and  at  the  first  lapse  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  either,  the  other  was  only  too 
glad  to  capture  an  inch  of  ex-Turkish  possessions. 

It  was  the  Austro-German  group  that  had  made 
the  last  capture.  This  was  in  1908,  when  Austria 
annexed  Bosnia-Herzogovina.  Austria  had  two  pur- 
poses, both  defensive:  first  to  forestall  Servia;  sec- 
ond, to  forestall  the  young  Turk.  Since  1878  Austria 
had  been  Europe's  mandatory  over  Bosnia-Herzogo- 
vina, under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Old 
Turk.  But  now  in  1908  it  came  out  that  the  Young 
Turk  had  made  up  his  mind  to  assert  this  sovereignty 
as  a  real  thing.  Austria  could  not  permit  the  Turk 
thus  to  come  back;  and  as  her  hatred  of  the  Turk 
was  shared  by  Russia  she  thought  she  might  strike  a 
bargain  with  Russia.  No  sooner  thought  than  done. 
Russia  agreed  to  hand  over  Bosnia-Herzogovina  to 
Austria  (so  dearly  did  Russia  love  the  Slavs!)  and 
Austria  agreed  to  relinquish  another  strip  of  the  Bal- 
kans— not  to  Russia  but  to  the  hated  Turk  (so  dearly 
did  both  Austria  and  Russia  love  the  Christians!) 
Austria  was  also  to  help  Russia  increase  her  privileges 
in  the  Dardanelles,  which  would  have  been  a  long 
stride  toward  Constantinople.  The  trouble  was  that, 
by  reason  of  old  treaties,  neither  Austria  nor  Russia 
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was  free  to  consummate  these  bargains  without  the 
consent  of  Europe.  Austria  met  little  opposition  with 
respect  to  Herzogovina;  but  Russia,  with  respect  to 
the  Straits,  met  the  strenuous  opposition  of  her  sup- 
posed friend,  Great  Britain  5  and  seeing  the  bargain 
thus  in  danger  of  falling  through,  Austria  hastened 
to  annex  Bosnia-Herzogovina  without  further  cere- 
mony. This,  of  course,  was  sharp  practice,  but  under 
great  temptation.  It  violated  the  old  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  It  was  probably  not  a  premeditated  trick. 
Nor  did  it  really  shift  the  balance  of  power.  It 
merely  forestalled  the  return  of  the  Turk — an  event 
which  would  have  hurt  Russia  as  much  as  Austria. 
Russia  fumed  at  it,  however,  and  so  did  Servia.  The 
Great  Powers  stood  on  tip-toe.  Servia  missed  mobili- 
zation by  a  hair.  Austria  missed  it  by  the  same  mar- 
gin. But  the  Kaiser,  who  had  not  been  consulted  by 
Austria,  and  who  did  not  hate  the  Turk,  disapproved 
of  the  annexation,  calling  it  "an  act  of  brigandage"; 
and  he  offered  Russia  a  face-saving  formula  which 
averted  the  World  War  and  brought  a  telegram  of 
thanks  from  the  Czar.  It  was  only  after  Russia  had 
accepted  the  accomplished  fact  that  the  Kaiser,  on 
second  thought,  tried  to  appropriate  the  credit  by 
boasting  that  he  had  "stood  forth  in  shining  armor". 
The  settlement  was  concluded  in  1909.  Whereat  the 
disappointed  Isvolsky  who  had  done  the  bargaining 
for  Russia,  became  as  dangerous  as  Holstein  had 
been  and  as  Delcasse  still  was.  A  part  of  the  settle- 
ment was  Servia's  pledge  to  "change  .  .  .  her  pol- 
icy" toward  Austria-Hungary,  and  live  thereafter  in 
"friendly  relations".  Instead  of  which,  Servian  and 
Russian  intrigue  against  the  life  of  Austria-Hungary 
was  redoubled.  Russia,  who  had  just  been  willing  to 
sell  out  the  aspirations  of  Servia  in  order  to  get  a 
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step  closer  to  Constantinople,  now  began  to  love  Ser- 
via  so  dearly  that  she  said  to  her:  "When  its  equip- 
ment is  ready  Russia  will  renew  the  matter  with 
Austria-Hungary."  Servia  will  yet  "deliver  a  blow 
at  Austria."  Let  Servia  "work  for  the  future  be- 
cause she  will  acquire  a  great  deal  of  territory  from 
Austria."  "Conceal  your  intentions  and  prepare 
yourselves,  for  the  days  of  joy  will  come."  "Wait 
for  the  events  which  will  make  their  appearance 
among  the  Great  Powers." 

The  instant  Bosnia  was  annexed,  Servia  began  the 
plots  which  eventuated  in  the  assassination  plot  of 
1 9 14.  The  party  in  power  had  always  stood  on  the 
platform  of  a  Greater  Servia — greater  through  forci- 
ble annexation  of  all  neighboring  cousins.  From  this 
party  there  sprang  a  group  of  officials,  including  him 
who  was  to  become  Servia's  war  premier — Pashitsch. 
These  formed  a  society  called  the  National  Defense 
Society.  This  at  once  began  to  train  bomb-throwers 
and  to  build  an  organization  of  conspiracy  and  prop- 
aganda which  was  called  a  tunnel — a  tunnel  into  the 
vitals  of  Austria-Hungary.  Presently  the  tunnel 
was  taken  over  by  the  Servian  War  Department,  no 
less.  But  in  due  time  the  usual  separation  of  more 
radical  and  less  radical  occurred,  the  less  radical  be- 
ing those  who  took  Russia's  advice  to  be  patient  and 
wait.  The  policy  of  both  wings,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Dickinson,  was  "incompatible  with  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  Austrian  Empire",  but  there  were  some 
who  could  not  wait.  They  formed  a  brand  new  soci- 
ety called  The  Union  of  Death,  or,  more  commonly, 
The  Black  Hand.  It  kept  the  tunnel  in  operation, 
and  through  the  tunnel  it  financed  the  education  in 
Servia  of  young  mal-contents  recruited  in  Bosnia. 
The  seal  of  the  organization  was  a  dagger,  a  bomb, 
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a  bottle  of  poison  and  a  skull  and  cross-bones.  In 
the  year  before  the  war,  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foun- 
dation investigated  this  nest  of  intrigue  and  reported 
of  it:  "The  worst  crimes  were  committed  ...  It 
was  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  regular  government 
to  have  under  its  hand  an  irresponsible  power  which 
.  .  .  could  always  be  disowned  if  necessary."  Ac- 
cordingly Pashitsch  kept  a  personal  agent  in  it  who, 
perhaps  without  the  authority  of  Pashitsch,  began  to 
help  the  Chief  of  Intelligence  of  the  Servian  Army 
to  hatch  the  great  assassination.  The  victim  this  time 
was  to  be  the  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne ;  and  the 
precise  purpose,  afterwards  affirmed  by  Servians,  was 
to  let  loose  a  World  War,  to  the  end  that  Russia 
might  step  in  and  endow  Servia  with  the  Slavic  parts 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  with  a  path  to  the  sea  at 
Austria's  expense.  When  the  plot  bore  fruit,  the 
assassins  became  the  George  Washingtons  of  Greater 
Servia. 

That  Pashitsch  wanted  this  crime  is  improbable, 
for  Russia's  strategic  railways  were  not  due  for  com- 
pletion until  19 1 7.  By  the  same  token,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Russian  civil  government  could  not 
have  wanted  the  crime.  Nevertheless,  members  of 
the  Russian  General  Staff,  either  from  rashness  or 
on  the  assumption  that  war  could  be  postponed,  did 
want  the  crime.  Forewarned  of  it,  they  vouchsafed 
approval,  and  promised  a  rescue  if  Austria  should 
take  action.  The  Russian  military  attache  in  Servia, 
whose  sons  are  now  being  educated  at  the  expense  of 
Greater  Servia,  produced  Russian  gold  to  finance  the 
assassination. 

This  plot  was  not  yet,  but  was  soon  to  be.  We  are 
dealing  now  with  the  seeds  of  it. 

Consider  the  pass  to  which  the  System  had  now 
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brought  its  makers.  What  the  Balkans  needed  for 
their  health  was  the  evolution  of  Austria-Hungary 
into  a  peaceful  confederation.  But  under  the  System, 
health  to  your  neighbor  may  be  sickness  to  you.  A 
healthy  Austria  would  be  a  strong  Austria  and  that 
condition  alone — automatically — would  shift  the 
balance  of  power.  Whereupon  Germany  would  be 
entrenched  in  Turkey  more  firmly  than  ever;  where- 
upon health  to  both  Germany  and  the  Turk  would 
be  sickness  to  Russia  by  depriving  Russia  forever  of 
that  ice-free  port  on  which  (said  the  System)  Rus- 
sia's health  depended.  So,  as  fast  as  Germany  gained 
influence  in  Turkey,  Russia  kept  poisoning  Austria. 
Suddenly,  therefore,  the  world  was  confronted  with 
this  dilemma:  either  Austria  must  emasculate  Servia, 
thus  shifting  the  balance  of  power  against  Russia,  or 
Servia,  fomented  by  Russia,  would  destroy  Austria, 
thus  shifting  the  balance  of  power  against  Germany. 
A  shift  in  that  balance  neither  side  would  endure. 
Yet  the  status  quo  could  not  endure. 

By  19 1 2,  with  Russia's  approval  and  support,  a 
Balkan  League  had  been  formed.  This  was  aimed  in 
part  against  Turkey,  in  part  against  Austria.  Austria 
made  a  feeble  effort  to  form  a  Balkan  counter-league, 
but  had  no  luck.  Meanwhile,  seeing  that  Italy  had 
just  given  the  Turk  a  severe  beating,  the  Balkans 
suddenly  decided  to  have  their  fling.  There  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession  the  three  Balkan  wars,  in 
the  first  of  which  the  Balkans  definitely  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  old  Turk,  in  the  second  defeated  the 
young  Turk,  and  in  the  third  cut  each  other's  throats 
for  the  proceeds — all  in  eight  months.  These  events 
were  a  very  unhappy  awakening  for  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. They  more  than  offset  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia-Herzogovina,  which,  indeed,  had  changed 
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nothing  (it  had  only  forestalled  a  change)}  whereas 
the  Balkan  wars,  by  augmenting  Servia,  not  only 
weakened  Austria,  but  also  weakened  Turkey  where 
Germany  had  great  industrial  interests  and  where 
Russia  still  contemplated  the  annexation  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

But  what  was  more  alarming  to  Austria,  Servia 
started  for  the  sea  by  way  of  Albania.  Austria  would 
die  first.  Poincare,  of  France,  seeing  trouble  ahead, 
called  a  London  Conference.  Nevertheless,  he  gave 
Russia  a  free  hand.  Fabre-Luce  insists  upon  this, 
even  after  allowing  for  Poincare's  revision  of  the 
words  which  he  says  were  wrongly  ascribed  to  him. 
At  any  rate,  his  own  ambassador  to  Petrograd  used 
these  words:  "France  will  go  whatever  lengths  Rus- 
sia wishes."  And  the  Russian  delegate  to  the  London 
conference  complained  of  France  that,  of  all  those 
represented,  she  appeared  the  least  averse  to  war. 
"Nothing",  he  said,  "showed  me  that  France  is  actu- 
ally contributing  to  work  in  the  direction  of  a  com- 
promise." "Well",  he  added,  "compromise  is  peace ; 
beyond  compromise  lies  war."  "France",  he  said,  "is 
on  her  hind  legs  again.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  she  has 
complete  trust  in  her  army;  the  old  ferment  of  exas- 
peration is  once  more  at  work,  and  France  might  very 
well  believe  that  the  circumstances  are  more  favor- 
able today  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  in  the 
future."  What  sobered  France  on  this  occasion  was 
the  unexpected  warning  of  Italy:  that  she,  no  more 
than  Austria,  would  tolerate  Servia  on  the  seacoast. 
The  net  result  of  the  London  Conference  was  a  great 
augmentation  of  Servia.  A  seacoast,  however,  was 
denied  her. 

Would  she  yield?  The  answer  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance.   So  did  the  World  War.    The  Great  Powers 
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stood  on  tip-toe.  Servia  was  already  mobilized. 
Austria  half  mobilized.  Russia  half  mobilized. 
Whether  or  not  France  gave  Russia  a  free  hand, 
Germany  refused  Austria  a  free  hand,  and  once  more 
it  blew  over.  Everybody  yielded.  Nobody  was  sat- 
isfied. But  it  was  while  Germany  thus  procrastinated, 
that  Russia,  with  the  aid  of  French  money,  began  to 
build  her  strategic  railroads  up  against  the  German 
Frontier. 


VIII 


THE  THIRD  ISSUE  THAT  EMERGED 

Germany  and  Britain 

'"THE  fear  and  avarice  that  lead  to  war  are  not 
fear  of  war  nor  avarice  for  war.  They  are  Ava- 
rice for  the  four  Vital  Interests  and  Fear  of  being 
frozen  out  of  the  four  Vital  Interests — without  war. 
The  greater  this  Fear  the  less  the  fear  of  war. 

France,  Russia,  Germany,  every  nation  in  Europe 
was  averse  to  war  at  once,  but  their  aversion  to  war 
some  time  was  tempered  by  unsatisfied  ambitions.  If 
Britain's  aversion  to  war  was  the  least  tempered  of 
all,  this  was  only  because  Britain's  unsatisfied  ambi- 
tions were  the  fewest  of  all.  She  was  almost  satis- 
fied. Yet  a  satisfied  nation  can  be  quite  as  effective 
in  the  art  of  hastening  war  as  an  unsatisfied  nation ; 
for  she  is  forever  spoking  the  wheels  of  the  unsatis- 
fied, lest  they  become  satisfied  at  her  expense. 

Britain  had  attained  her  satisfactory  position  by 
three  policies.  The  first  was  the  policy  of  sea-power. 
For  this,  she  had  smashed  in  turn  the  sea-powers  of 
Holland,  Spain,  Denmark  and  France.  The  second 
policy  was  the  Balance  of  Power  on  the  European 
continent.  It  was  while  the  continental  powers  were 
preoccupied  at  each  other's  throats,  that  Britain  had 
been  able  to  scour  the  seas  and  help  herself  to  the 
best  prizes.  She  had  not,  perhaps,  deliberately  tried 
to  keep  her  neighbors  at  one  another's  throats 
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(though  they  often  thought  she  had);  but  she  had 
always  been  careful  to  let  none  of  them  prevail  over 
the  rest.  She  would  throw  her  power  first  against 
one  and  then  against  another,  according  to  which 
seemed  most  likely  to  prevail.  But  of  course  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  Britain  to  keep  her  neighbors 
down  altogether ;  and  so,  lest  too  many  of  them  com- 
bine against  her,  she  kept  a  third  policy  in  reserve. 
This  might  be  called  the  Sop-to-Cerberus  policy. 
After  frustrating  a  competitor  until  he  raged,  Britain 
would  set  about  soothing  him  before  he  could  become 
an  incurable  sorehead,  loose  among  her  competitors. 
Thus  after  enraging  France  at  Fashoda,  Britain  met 
France  and  came  to  an  understanding  about  future 
spoils  in  Africa.  She  was  presently  to  try  the  same 
policy  on  Germany  and  barely  fail  of  success. 

The  German  View-Point 

Three  Shut  Doors — and  More 

Professor  Cramb  of  Britain  says  that  for  two  cen- 
turies the  chief  victim  of  British  policy  had  been  Ger- 
many. At  any  rate,  to  Germany  it  seemed  so,  espe- 
cially after  1874.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Germany 
definitely  entered  the  industrial  field.  First  she  tried 
to  pick  up  a  trade  with  the  Fiji  Islands.  As  soon  as 
Britain  saw  Germany  succeeding  in  this  maiden  effort, 
Britain  snapped  up  those  Islands  by  annexation. 

Then  Germany  started  a  Colonial  policy  in  Africa. 
She  first  inquired  of  Britain  if  the  latter  had  any  de- 
signs on  the  same  territory.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  a  delayed  answer;  but  the  answer 
was  delayed  and  followed  by  British  equivocation; 
until  Bismarck,  who  had  at  first  been  reluctant  to  em- 
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bark  on  a  colonial  policy  at  all,  grew  impatient  and 
ordered  the  German  flag  to  stay  where  a  German 
prospecter  had  planted  it — in  West  Africa.  From 
that  moment,  both  nations  competed  for  Africa  in  the 
usual  way:  by  intrigue  and  by  bluff.  Sometimes  they 
combined,  sometimes  they  jockeyed.  They  combined 
to  head  off  Belgium  and  Portugal.  They  combined 
to  placate  each  other,  by  dividing  in  imagination  the 
Portugese  inheritance  in  Africa  whenever  Portugal 
should  go  bankrupt  and  wish  to  sell  out.  But,  in 
general,  they  jockeyed  and  in  general  Germany  was 
the  loser.  When  Germany  staked  out  her  first  claim 
in  West  Africa,  Britain  held  the  only  good  harbor, 
"Walfisch  Bay",  and  this  she  refused  to  sell,  though 
the  Germans  could  see  no  good  in  it  for  Britain  ex- 
cept to  annoy  Germany.  When  Germany  staked  out 
her  next  claim,  in  East  Africa,  Britain  crept  into  the 
strategic  island  of  Zanzibar  which  commanded  the 
German  harbors.  Germany  was  taken  by  surprise  j 
but  there  followed  the  usual  diplomatic  litigation, 
and  Germany  was  compensated  for  large  hunting 
grounds  in  East  Africa — compensated  with  Heligo- 
land in  the  North  Sea.  Militarily  Heligoland 
proved  a  good  bargain,  but  at  the  time,  Britain 
thought  herself  immensely  clever.  "We  have  given 
a  trouser  button  for  a  suit  of  clothes",  said  Salisbury. 
In  Germany  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion:  the 
Kaiser  was  pleased  and  Bismarck  angry.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  Zanzibar  trick,  like  Walfisch  Bay,  remained 
a  thorn  in  Germany's  side. 

The  Three  Doors 

Portugal  refused  to  go  bankrupt,  and  outside  of 
Africa  the  only  clear  field  for  enterprise,  not  already 
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preempted  by  Britain  and  by  the  other  rivals  of  Ger- 
many, was  Islam.  Hitherto,  among  Germany's 
rivals,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  divide  the  spoils 
without  consulting  Germany}  but  Germany  was 
gradually  mustering  up  a  policy  of  "halt".  Since  no 
further  annexations  seemed  destined  for  her,  she 
began  to  hold  out  for  the  continued  independence  of 
what  she  could  not  annex;  and  at  all  events  to  in- 
sist that  there  be  no  more  preemptions  without  her 
consent.  There  were  three  Islamic  doors  which 
Germany  wanted  open;  and  Britain  proceeded  to  shut 
them  all. 

There  was  Persia.  When  Britain  hated  Russia, 
she  had  discussed  with  Germany  the  partition  of  Per- 
sia. But  now,  as  soon  as  Germany  cast  longing  eyes 
upon  it,  Britain  joined  Russia  and  divided  Persia  into 
three  parts.  Two  spheres  of  influence  were  estab- 
lished: one  for  Britain,  one  for  Russia;  nothing 
whatever  for  Germany,  the  third  part  being  neutral- 
ized. It  was  in  the  Russian  sphere  that  Germany's 
hopes  had  lain,  and  there  Russia  now  played  the  dog 
in  the  manger.  For  though  Russia  promised  to  lay 
out  in  Persia  such  economic  improvements  as  would 
dovetail  with  Germany's  improvements  in  Turkey, 
she  did  not  keep  her  promise.  Germany  demanded 
of  Russia  at  least  the  technical  open  door  in  Persia; 
and  it  was  granted;  but  only  after  Germany  had 
signed  an  acknowledgment  of  Russia's  special  inter- 
ests in  Persia,  including  economic  interests! 

There  was  Morocco.  When  Britain  hated  France 
she  had  discussed  with  Germany  the  partition  of  Mo- 
rocco. France,  who  already  had  Tunis,  was  longing 
for  Morocco  on  the  principle  of  the  farmer  who  said, 
"I  hunger  for  no  man's  land  except  what  jines  mine." 
So  Britain  linked  arms  with  Germany  and  whispered 
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to  the  Sultan,  "beware  the  wily  Frenchman".  Sud- 
denly Britain  made  a  secret  bargain  with  France. 
France  should  have  Morocco  after  all ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  began  whispering  to  the  Sultan, 
"France  is  your  best  friend — follow  her." 

When  France  began  to  get  ready  to  put  Morocco 
in  order,  Germany  was  shocked,  and  not  without 
cause.  Not  only  had  Germany  acquired  considerable 
commercial  interests  in  Morocco,  with  more  to  come, 
but,  in  common  with  France  and  Britain  as  well  as 
others,  she  had  signed  a  commercial  treaty  with  Mo- 
rocco. The  other  signatories  France  had  secretly 
bought  off,  and  now,  insultingly,  she  ignored  Ger- 
many altogether.  Accordingly  the  Kaiser  paid  an 
ostentatious  visit  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  thus 
treating  him  as  an  equal  and  no  vassal  of  France.  We 
have  already  seen  how  this  incident,  through  the  fire- 
eating  of  Holstein  and  Declasse,  nearly  set  Europe 
afire.  But  after  both  fire-eaters  were  out  of  the  way, 
and  in  order  to  avert  further  trouble,  the  Kaiser 
asked  for  a  peaceful  conference  about  the  whole 
problem  of  Morocco — a  conference  to  include  all 
parties  in  interest,  even  the  United  States  of  America. 
France  and  Britain  opposed  a  conference  j  but  with 
the  aid  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Kaiser  prevailed. 
In  1906,  the  famous  conference  of  Algeciras  was 
held.  Germany  attended  with  no  purpose  but  to 
support  the  independence  of  Morocco.  France  at- 
tended with  no  purpose  but  to  lay  the  ground  for  its 
annexation.  Yet  everybody  but  Morocco  suspected 
Germany  and  nobody  but  Morocco  suspected  France. 
Accordingly,  France  made  sufficient  gains  for  the 
present  purpose.  She  was  authorized  to  extend  her 
police  power  into  Morocco  though  forbidden  to  an- 
nex the  country.    Yet  not  for  one  moment  did  she 
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give  up  her  dogged  intention  to  annex.  In  191 1  she 
played  a  clever  stroke.  She  rushed  a  French  army 
to  Fez  on  a  so-called  rescue  expedition,  to  rescue  the 
Europeans  from  the  natives.  France  had  talked  it 
all  over  with  Germany  in  advance.  Germany  did 
not  forbid  the  raid,  but  did  object  to  it,  and  foretold 
that,  once  in  Fez,  France  would  stay  there,  until  she 
had  sapped  the  independence  of  Morocco.  France 
deprecated  this  perfectly  correct  forecast;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Germany  had  already  given  up  hope. 
As  one  of  her  statesmen  expressed  it,  France  in  Mo- 
rocco was  "spreading  like  a  drop  of  oil",  so  that  no 
one  could  tell  at  just  what  point  her  proceedings  had 
begun  to  violate  the  act  of  Algeciras.  Germany  in- 
tended, however,  to  be  compensated,  and  after  wait- 
ing a  reasonable  time  for  France  to  get  over  the  res- 
cue of  Europeans  who  had  never  been  in  danger, 
sent  a  dreadful  army  of  125  marines  on  a  tiny  gun- 
boat to  Agadir.  For  fighting  purposes,  125  marines 
are  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  What  they  really  signi- 
fied was  a  diplomatic  challenge.  Accordingly,  France 
talked.  Again  Britain  supported  France — "in  shin- 
ing armor"  says  a  conservative  British  historian ;  and 
this  time  France  actually  took  Morocco,  but  com- 
pensated Germany  with  a  slice  of  French  Congo.  Of 
course,  France  also  promised  the  "open  door"  in  Mo- 
rocco ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  along  with  an  ostensibly 
open  door  there  go  unostensible  advantages  to  him 
who  has  the  eagerly  sought  privilege  of  holding  the 
door  open.  Moreover,  it  is  now  known  that  France 
hoped  eventually  to  repudiate  the  open-door.  In  a 
quite  sufficient  sense,  therefore,  the  second  door  had 
now  been  shut  on  Germany — by  Britain — in  shining 
armor. 

Also  there  was  the  door  that  led  through  Meso- 
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potamia  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Germany  had  long 
been  planning  to  cross  Turkey  with  a  railroad  which 
would  connect  the  Persian  Gulf  with  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  Britain  had  once  considered  this  project 
for  herself  and  had  dropped  it,  partly  for  lack  of 
funds,  partly  because  the  Suez  Canal  had  lessened 
the  need  of  a  Bagdad  road  so  far  as  Britain  was  con- 
cerned. But  Germany  was  now  the  favored  lover  of 
Turkey  and  under  the  System  it  was  German  trade 
more  especially  that  would  benefit  by  such  a  road. 
Hitherto,  in  this  region,  it  had  been  British  trade  that 
held  the  lead}  but  already  the  industrious  Germans 
had  been  creeping  up,  and  at  the  prospect  of  a  Bag- 
dad road  the  British  common  carriers  "wrapped 
themselves  in  the  Union  Jack"  and  raised  a  patriotic 
cry.  Not  without  results;  for,  by  intrigue  with  a 
local  Sultan,  Britain  contrived  to  shut  off  the  final 
concessions  which  Germany  was  seeking.  This  was 
the  third  closure. 

Did  Britain,  then,  have  some  mean  obsession 
against  Germany?  Perhaps  an  obsession,  but  a  per- 
fectly natural  one.  In  every  one  of  her  thwarting 
maneuvers  there  had  been  the  usual  two  motives,  one 
of  which  was  Fear.  When  Britain  took  Zanzibar  it 
was  partly  because  Germany's  East  African  enter- 
prise looked  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  When  Britain 
gave  Morocco  to  France,  it  was  partly  because  Mo- 
rocco was  near  Gibraltar,  and  French  sea-power  was 
less  formidable  than  German — a  choice  of  evils. 
Finally,  when  Britain  nipped  off  the  Bagdad  enter- 
prise it  was  partly  because  this,  too,  faced  India — 
by  dry  land.  But  of  course  in  a  mere  world  it  were 
quite  impossible  to  plant  any  new  enterprise  that 
would  not  look  across  either  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  the  dry 
land.    So  who  can  blame  Britain — or  Germany? 

The  British  View-Point 

Three  Monroe  Doctrines — and  More 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  America's  Monroe 
doctrine  came  from  England.  A  British  statesman 
urged  it  on  Monroe,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  competitors  of  Britain  out  of  South 
America.  It  was  Britain,  also,  who  without  consult- 
ing Belgium,  had  made  Belgium  independent  and 
neutral,  purely  as  a  check-mate  to  France  on  the 
North  Sea.  Altogether,  Britain's  Monroe  and  quasi- 
Monroe  doctrines  girdled  the  earth:  hands  off  Con- 
stantinople as  too  near  India;  hands  off  Egypt  as  too 
near  the  Suez  Canal;  hands  off  North  Africa  as  too 
near  Gibraltar;  hands  off  Belgium  and  even  France 
as  too  near  the  British  North  Sea  coast;  and  finally, 
hands  off  the  Ocean  as  too  near  everything. 

Having  almost  got  too  near  India  and  almost  too 
near  Gibraltar,  Germany  now  began  to  get  too  near 
the  Ocean.  Rivals  for  spoils  can  hardly  fail,  under 
the  System,  to  become  rivals  for  the  bargaining  power 
which  determines  the  destination  of  spoils.  Britain 
needed  a  fleet  more  than  Germany  did.  But  Ger- 
many needed  a  fleet.  No  nation  that  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  on  sea-trade  dares  not  to 
be  a  sea-power.  Does  America?  It  was  in  no  small 
measure  the  preaching  of  an  American,  Captain  Ma- 
han,  that  inspired  the  architect  of  the  German  fleet. 

Both  nations  were  victims  of  the  system  both 
made, — a  system  that  made  every  legitimate  enter- 
prise a  menace  to  somebody.   In  two  of  the  quarrels, 
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both  honestly  tried  to  come  to  an  understanding}  but 
observe,  now,  how  the  System  balked  them: 

First  as  to  fleets.  In  191 1  Haldane  was  sent  to 
Germany  to  negotiate  a  recess  in  ship-building.  Ger- 
many's young  fleet  had  now  grown  to  nearly  half 
the  size  of  Britain's,  but  according  to  Haldane,  Tir- 
pitz  was  bent  on  making  it,  not  fully  as  big  as  Bri- 
tain's but  perhaps  two-thirds  as  big,  so  that  its  bar- 
gaining power  might,  upon  occasion,  combine  with 
the  bargaining  power  of  other  continental  fleets,  to 
Britain's  disadvantage.  Haldane  concedes  the  good 
faith  of  the  German  negotiators,  and  in  fact  Ger- 
many wished  success  to  the  negotiation  and  wished  it 
"passionately."  This  is  the  very  word  of  Russia's 
official  observer  who  quite  as  passionately  wished 
failure  instead  of  success.  And  of  course  it  was  fail- 
ure. For  under  the  System  no  formula  could  be 
found  which  could  make  both  Britain  and  Germany 
feel  comfortable  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  pro- 
posals on  both  sides  had  to  come  down  to  this:  that 
one  must  entrust  its  safety  to  the  other  in  exchange 
for  a  mere  promise  not  to  abuse  the  trust.  If  Ger- 
many would  agree  to  stop  building,  Britain  would 
agree  to  keep  out  of  any  "unprovoked  attack"  on 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  would  con- 
sider a  promise  to  stop  building,  if  Britain  would 
consider  a  promise  to  observe  benevolent  neutrality 
in  a  "war  forced  upon  Germany".  What  is  "unpro- 
voked?" What  is  "forced  upon  Germany"?  The 
only  certainty  was  that  if  Germany  stopped  building, 
Britain  could  blockade  Germany ;  and  if  Germany 
did  not  stop  building,  Germany  could  sooner  or  later 
join  others  in  blockading  Britain.  The  stake  was  the 
jugular  vein  of  each  nation.  Any  compromise  would 
give  hostages  to  ruin}  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
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history  of  either  nation  to  give  the  other  the  slight- 
est excuse  for  trusting  it  with  a  hostage.  Such  is  the 
System. 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  an  agreement  would 
have  been  reached,  had  not  France  vetoed  it.  Such 
also  is  the  System.  France  did  not  care  to  see  Bri- 
tain swinging  over  to  Germany  as  Italy  was  swinging 
over  to  France. 

Then  as  to  the  door  to  Mesopotamia  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  At  the  very  outset  of  this  quarrel  Ger- 
many had  invited  Britain — and  not  Britain  alone,  but 
France  also — to  become  stock-holders  in  the  Bagdad 
Road.  For  different  reasons,  both  refused,  and  thus 
lost  one  chance  to  draw  out  of  this  economic  enter- 
prise any  political  teeth  it  might  contain.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  last  moment  Britain  and  Germany  were 
negotiating  a  compromise-treaty  which,  had  not  the 
war  supervened,  would  have  re-opened  to  Germany 
the  door  to  the  Persian  Gulf  while  putting  Britain 
in  command  of  the  door. 

Finally,  there  was  Turkey.  Germany  had  arrived 
late  as  a  participant  in  the  industrial  competition. 
She  found  no  place  to  go  except  the  several  places 
from  which  Britain  had  already  barred  France  and 
Russia.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  three-cornered  game 
— France,  Russia,  Britain.  Many  Germans  thought 
that  by  making  a  three-cornered  game  four-cornered, 
Germany  was  relieving  Britain  of  a  part  of  the  strain. 
Britain  thought  otherwise,  and  presently,  she  found 
Germany  almost  as  near  India  as  Russia  had  tried  to 
get.  Be  it  remembered  that  when  Russia  wanted  to 
rescue  the  Christians,  Britain  befriended  Turkey  j 
and  that  when  Britain  wanted  to  rescue  the  Chris- 
tians, it  was  Russia  who  befriended  Turkey,  not  with- 
out a  sly  grin  of  satisfaction.    Germany  now  made 
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capital  of  Turkey's  hatred  for  both  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia by  ingratiating  herself  with  Turkey.  Britain  and 
Russia,  of  course,  still  continued  to  ingratiate;  but 
Germany  was  a  newcomer  in  Turkey,  unique  in  this: 
that  she  had  never  harmed  any  Islamic  Power.  So 
she  began  to  outdistance  her  rivals  in  this  one  field. 

Of  course  it  was  Germany's  selfish  interests  that 
took  her  into  the  arms  of  Turkey;  but  without  the 
checkmates  which  Germany  was  suffering  elsewhere, 
her  association  with  Turkey  would  have  been  less 
dangerous  to  Britain.  There  are  two  ways  of  putting 
it:  that  Germany's  competitors  drove  her  into  the 
arms  of  Turkey;  or  that  Germany  drove  her  com- 
petitors to  drive  her  into  the  arms  of  Turkey. 

Simultaneously,  Britain  gravitated  into  the  em- 
braces of  her  two  old  enemies,  France  and  Russia. 
Here,  too,  it  was  Britain's  selfish  interests  that  took 
her  into  the  arms  of  these,  principally  because  she 
had  to  throw  them  sops, — Morocco,  a  sop  to  France 
as  compensation  for  Fashoda;  Persia,  a  sop  to  Russia 
as  compensation  for  Constantinople.  Nevertheless, 
had  not  Britain  feared  Germany,  these  British  friend- 
ships with  France  and  Russia  would  have  been  less 
dangerous  to  Germany.  Again  there  are  two  ways 
of  putting  it:  that  Germany  drove  Britain  to  these 
quite  unnatural  embraces,  or  that  Britain  drove  Ger- 
many to  drive  her  to  them. 

The  system  was  now  almost  ready  to  bear  fruit. 

The  Balkan  Ganglion 

It  grows  more  and  more  humorous  to  think  that  a 
Balkan  shindy  should  presently  have  the  power  to 
involve  all  of  Britain's  Monroe-doctrines!  Doubt- 
less Britain  would  prefer  to  prevent  Germany  from 
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obtaining  a  Balkan  corridor,  since  a  Balkan  corridor 
would  more  or  less  neutralize  the  bargaining  power  of 
the  British  fleet;  but  few  Englishmen  would  fight 
in  such  a  cause.  If  Germany  could  have  crept  into 
the  Balkans  precisely  as  Britain  had  crept  into  Zanzi- 
bar— displaying  an  accomplished  fact  before  debat- 
ing it — Britain  would  have  remained  quiet.  But  if 
Germany  must  get  into  the  Balkans  by  war,  why, 
then,  France  might  be  crushed  because  France  was 
Russia's  ally.  This  would  be  quite  too  much  for  Bri- 
tain to  stand  without  blows.  It  would  threaten  the 
North-Sea  Coast  Monroe-doctrine,  and  through  that 
coast  it  would  quite  smash  the  balance  of  power. 

Thus  it  was  that,  through  the  perfectly  inevitable 
operation  of  The  System,  the  most  defensive  -policy 
of  Germany — the  Balkans — was  forced  up  against 
the  most  defensive  policy  of  Britain — the  Balance  of 
Power. 


IX 


THE  THREE  ISSUES  CONVERGE  IN  TWO 
ALLIANCES 

C  HORT  of  war  the  ultimate  bargaining  instrument 
is  alliance.  Already  we  have  seen  how  Bismarck 
feared  lest  the  hatred  of  his  old  enemy,  France,  on 
the  west,  and  of  his  old  friend,  Russia,  on  the  east, 
might  draw  these  two  together.  Accordingly  he  got 
in  the  first  blow  by  forming  an  alliance  with  his 
old  enemy,  Austria. 

Also  we  have  seen  how  the  old  enemies,  France 
and  Russia,  did  come  together — a  much  slower  proc- 
ess, however,  because  Russia  had  to  get  over  a  deep 
repugnance  for  France,  as  the  old  ring  leader  in  the 
Crimean  war  and  a  hotbed  of  revolution. 

Meanwhile,  Austria's  old  enemy,  Italy,  knocked 
for  admission  to  the  Austro-German  alliance,  and, 
with  some  reluctance,  was  accepted.  But  Italy  never 
quite  made  up  her  mind  whether  she  preferred  Aus- 
tria's bargaining  power  against  France  in  North 
Africa,  or  the  bargaining  power  of  France  against 
Austria  in  the  Balkans.  She  flirted  chronically  with 
both  groups;  and,  long  before  the  World  War,  both 
groups  doubted  her  fidelity  to  the  group  to  which  she 
nominally  belonged. 

The  question  then  remained;  Where  should  Bri- 
tain go?  Each  group  alternately  made  bids  to  Bri- 
tain and  became  spiteful  with  her.  As  for  Britain, 
fearful  of  having  all  Europe  to  face  (for  both  the 
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Czar  and  the  Kaiser  had  attempted  such  an  align- 
ment), she  made  bids  on  her  own  account,  first  to  one 
group  and  then  to  the  other.  One  such  bid  the 
Kaiser  communicated  to  the  Czar  and  asked  for  a 
counter-bid,  and  the  Czar  promptly  replied  that  he, 
too,  had  just  been  approached  by  Britain.  So  Britain 
bumped  about  among  the  other  powers  like  a  mole- 
cule uncertain  which  way  to  split  the  chemical 
compound. 

Britain  (as  we  have  seen)  at  last  joined  her  old 
enemies,  France  and  Russia — separately,  and  in  each 
case  without  military  commitments.  This  resulted 
in  a  more  sinister  development  than  Britain  dreamed 
of.  In  the  two  Morocco  crises  she  had  found  herself 
willing  to  fight  for  France}  but  soon  a  growing  vol- 
ume of  crises — two  in  Morocco  and  two  in  the  Bal- 
kans— cried  aloud  for  more  methodical  military 
plans.  To  understand  the  Franco-Russian  attitude 
during  the  development  of  these  plans,  we  must  re- 
member the  very  considerable  capacity  of  the  Ger- 
mans for  giving  offense,  together  with  the  genius  of 
the  French  for  taking  offense.  We  must  remember 
that  at  Morocco,  in  1905  and  191 1,  the  German  pro- 
tests were  spectacular,  though  less  so  than  Britain's 
at  Fashodaj  that  in  1905,  though  he  dismissed  Hol- 
stein  for  scaring  France,  the  Kaiser  boasted  to  Is- 
volsky  that  he  had  scared  France ;  that  in  1908, 
though  he  disapproved  of  taking  Bosnia-Herzogo- 
vina,  the  Kaiser  boasted  that  he  had  scared  Russia; 
that  in  191 1,  though  Germany  had  been  cheated  at 
Morocco,  she  reacted  with  warlike  speeches  in  the 
Reichstag,  punctuated  by  the  applause  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  We  may  well  take  France  at  her  word,  there- 
fore: She  believed  that  Germany  was  cherishing  a 
"vast  plan  of  hegemony"  with  an  "inflexibility" 
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which  alone  made  war  inevitable.    Indeed,  during 
the  first  Balkan  war,  when  Austria  was  half-mobil- 
ized, the  comparative  indifference  of  Russia  put 
Poincare  on  tenter-hooks  lest,  by  a  sudden  dash,  the 
Central  Powers  should  carry  out  their  alleged  plan 
of  hegemony  right  then.  This  hegemony  conception 
was,  of  course,  based  on  Germany's  activities  in  Mo- 
rocco, the  Balkans,  the  Bagdad  Road  and  Turkey. 
Yet,  in  Morocco  it  was  France  who  was  inflexible — 
Germany  was  cheated.    As  to  the  Bagdad  Road, 
France  and  Britain  had  themselves  to  blame  for  re- 
jecting a  chance  to  control  it.    Nor  could  it  become 
a  link  in  a  plan  of  hegemony  unless  Germany  should 
control  the  Balkans ;  and  in  the  Balkans,  Germany 
was  far  out-distanced  by  Russia  and  was  losing  ground 
every  day.   In  Turkey  alone  did  Germany  hold  the 
lead,  because  Germany  alone  had  never  wronged  any 
Islamic  power.    But,  after  all,  under  the  glorious 
System  which  made  health  to  one  nation  sickness  to 
another,  a  group  of  perfectly  legitimate  enterprises 
on  the  part  of  Germany,  pursued  in  strict  accord  with 
the  rules  of  the  System — that  is,  by  the  daily  display 
of  bargaining  power — all  this  might  readily  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  vast  plan  of  hegemony  j  for  every 
move  would  put  the  balance  of  bargaining  power  in 
jeopardy,  and  whoever  should  emerge  with  a  surplus 
of  that  power  could  be  trusted  to  abuse  it,  as  Ger- 
many started  to  do  at  Brest-Litovsk  and  as  France 
and  Britain  presently  did  at  Versailles. 

At  any  rate,  the  Balkan  wars  had  put  the  Central 
Powers  at  a  disadvantage  which  they  could  not 
redress  without  more  than  redressing,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  monkey  and  the  cheese.  Austria  medi- 
tated redress  some  time.  If  Germany  did  not  medi- 
tate redress,  then  Germany  was  fast  asleep.  France 
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and  Russia  did  not  think  Germany  slept.  Isvolsky 
distinctly  did  not  think  so,  and  Isvolsky  rejoiced. 

From  one  side  or  the  other,  then,  war  must  soon 
come. 

Now  if  you  thought  you  saw  war  coming,  would 
you  not  resolve,  when  it  came,  to  get  Alsace-Lor- 
raine out  of  it  (if  you  were  a  Frenchman)  and  Con- 
stantinople (if  you  were  a  Russian)?  It  was  a  sin- 
ister circumstance,  therefore,  that  the  two  men  to 
whose  lot  it  fell  to  draw  Britain  into  these  military 
plans,  were  precisely  Poincare  and  Isvolsky:  Poin- 
care with  his  morbid  hunger  for  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
his  rabid  hatred  of  Germany  j  Isvolsky  with  his  rabid 
hunger  for  Constantinople  and  his  morbid  grudge 
against  both  Germany  and  Austria ;  Poincare, 
first  as  foreign  minister,  then  as  president ;  Isvolsky 
as  ambassador  to  Paris. 

While  they  were  working  on  Britain,  millions  of 
French  money  were  going  into  Russian  strategic  rail- 
roads and  millions  of  Russian  money  were  going  into 
French  newspapers.  Some  of  these  papers,  under 
the  direction  of  Isvolsky  and  Poincare,  actually  re- 
ceived salaries,  their  job  being  to  create  such  public 
sentiment  in  France  as  would  encourage  Russian 
schemes  in  the  Balkans  and  could  be  capitalized  in  the 
next  Balkan  crisis.  No  doubt  preparations  were 
legitimate.  Germany's  wonderful  performance  in 
the  War  would  seem  to  show  that,  without  them, 
Germany  could  have  had  her  own  way.  Yet  both 
Germany  and  her  foes  underestimated  the  degree 
to  which  German  efficiency  would  make  up  for  her 
disadvantages;  and  if  France  and  Russia  began  their 
plans  more  in  Fear  than  Avarice,  they  could  not  thus 
proceed  in  over-confidence  without  reaching  the  next 
crisis  in  more  Avarice  than  Fear.    The  letters  in 
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which  Isvolsky  reported  the  progress  of  his  deals 
with  the  Frenchman  are  at  least  a  study  in  the  psy- 
chology of  hopefulness.  Despite  the  wordy  explana- 
tions of  Poincare,  he  is  still  charged  by  the  ultimate 
American  authority,  Sidney  B.  Fay,  with  planning,  in 
the  next  crisis,  to  "impose  the  will"  of  his  group  on 
the  other,  or  else  accept  battle  rather  than  brook  a 
diplomatic  defeat.  Fabre-Luce  goes  a  step  further. 
He  holds  that  these  two  were  actually  trying,  each 
behind  the  back  of  the  other,  to  choose  the  time  for 
the  "inevitable  war".  Indeed,  when  the  crisis  arose 
and  Poincare  was  privately  questioned  as  to  whether 
war  could  be  avoided,  he  replied  (according  to  the 
Senator  who  put  the  question):  "That  would  be  a 
great  pity;  never  would  we  find  better  conditions." 

As  for  Isvolsky,  "This  is  my  war!"  he  cried,  when 
it  came. 

Fay  exonerates  Poincare  of  deliberately  plotting 
a  war  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  it  is  open  to  question 
if  Isvolsky  and  a  group  of  his  countrymen  were  not 
plotting  a  war  for  Constantinople.  A  few  months 
before  the  crisis,  the  whole  Crown  Council  of  Russia 
had  been  debating  whether  Constantinople  should  be 
taken  by  means  of  a  direct  attack  on  Turkey,  or  only 
in  the  course  of  the  inevitable  European  War.  Sol- 
emnly they  decided  that  only  the  latter  plan  was 
feasible.  Solemnly  the  Czar  endorsed  the  plan. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  Russia,  Fear  was  still  one  of 
the  motives.  This  was  explicitly  recited  by  SazanofF: 
an  economic  fear — the  fear  of  being  economically  at 
the  mercy  of  "any  other  nation"  (and  who  but  Ger- 
many?) that  should  snatch  Constantinople  while 
Russia  slept.  Nor  was  the  Czar  so  solemnly  in 
earnest  as  he  thought  himself;  for  when  the  world- 
war  actually  knocked  at  his  door,  the  poor  man 
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struggled  like  a  fly  in  a  web  to  escape  it.  It  would 
seem  that  his  philosophy  still  embraced  war  in  the 
future  only. 

As  France  was  too  blind  to  blame  herself  for  Ger- 
many's behavior  at  Morocco,  so  Germany  was  too 
blind  to  blame  herself  for  her  own  ineptitudes  at 
Morocco  and  elsewhere ;  and  having  already  reached 
the  end  of  her  own  fighting  capacity,  she  saw  no 
reason  why  her  much  bigger  neighbors  should  sud- 
denly start  this  intensive  drive  for  the  end  of  theirs. 
Seeing  an  iron  ring  being  forged  about  her,  she  made 
three  notable  attempts  to  break  it.  Once  she  tried 
bluster — at  Morocco;  and  France  and  Britain  out- 
blustered  her.  Once  she  tried  conciliation  with  Bri- 
tain— the  ill-starred  naval  negotiation;  and  this  was 
vetoed  by  France.  Finally,  in  19 12,  she  even  tried 
conciliation  with  France,  sending  to  Paris  a  secret 
messenger  to  suggest  autonomy  for  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Not  a  bad  suggestion,  since  Alsace-Lorraine  is  al- 
ready demanding  autonomy  of  France  herself!  "But 
the  French  Government",  said  Fabre-Luce,  "showed 
plainly  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  concession  of  this  kind."  So  Germany  still 
saw  the  ring  closing. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  the  epithet  "inflexible" 
were  better  applied  to  France.  But  such  is  the  psy- 
chology of  momentum;  and  the  momentum  was  ini- 
tiated by  all. 

At  any  rate,  thus  did  the  two  alliances  crystallize, 
each  distrustful  of  the  other,  though  pursuing  ex- 
actly similar  aims.  And  in  the  crystallizing  process, 
the  Great  and  Dignified  Powers  were  like  nothing  so 
much  as  those  African  tribes  of  short  memory  who 
swim  laughing  in  the  crocodile -rivers  till  a  boy  is 
eaten;  then  sit  in  terrified  silence  till  tragedy  is  for- 
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gotten  and  giggles  recur,  when  they  swim  again.  So 
the  Great  Powers.  At  each  tentative  embrace  of  old 
enemies,  each  declared  that  the  world  had  been 
awaiting  only  this  particular  embrace  to  be  at  peace 
forevermore.  On  the  other  hand,  with  every  pro- 
visional tiff,  the  public  press  and  others  indulged  in 
such  amenities  as  these,  just  to  show  that  they  were 
a  snow-white  maiden-world  asleep  in  the  dark: 

Britain  to  France  (about  1900,  Daily  Mail):  Bri- 
tain must  "roll  France  in  mud  and  blood." 

Britain  to  Germany  (1897,  Saturday  Review): 
"If  Germany  were  extinguished  tomorrow,  the  day 
after  tomorrow  there  is  not  an  Englishman  in  the 
world  who  would  not  be  the  richer.  Nations  have 
fought  for  years  over  a  city  or  a  right  of  succession  j 
must  they  not  fight  for  250  million  pounds  of  com- 
merce? .  .  .  England  has  awakened  to  what  is  alike 
inevitable  and  her  best  hope  of  prosperity:  Ger- 
maniam  esse  delendem."  This  means,  "Germany 
must  be  blotted  out",  a  phrase  which  mimicked  the 
words  of  a  Roman  senator  when  Rome  was  working 
herself  up  to  the  literal  deletion  of  her  commercial 
rival,  Carthage. 

Germany  to  Britain  {The  Berlin  Post):  "We  all 
know  that  blood  is  assuredly  about  to  be  shed,  and  the 
longer  we  wait  the  more  there  will  be.  Few,  how- 
ever, have  the  courage  to  imitate  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  none  dares  the  deed." 

Russia  to  Germany  (in  a  military  magazine): 
"The  whole  nation  must  accustom  itself  to  the  idea 
that  we  arm  ourselves  for  a  war  of  annihilation 
against  Germany,  and  the  German  Empire  must  be 
annihilated." 

A  Russian  Professor  to  a  German  Professor  (for 
publication  in  Germany) :  "If  everything  remains  as 
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at  present  [meaning  if  Russia  is  kept  out  of  Constan- 
tinople], the  road  to  Constantinople  lies  through 
Berlin." 

The  Petrograd  Bourse  Gazette:  "Russia  is  ready 
.  .  .  France  must  be  ready  too." 

The  Paris  Nouvelle  Revue:  "France  is  ready  .  .  . 
We,  the  attacking  party"  .  .  . 

Lord  Fisher  (in  private) :  "I  urged  that  we  should 
Copenhagen  the  German  fleet  a  la  Nelson"  (that  is, 
attack  it  without  a  declaration  of  war),  "and  I  re- 
gretted that  we  had  no  .  .  .  Bismarck  to  give  the 
order." 

A  Russian  Ambassador  (in  private):  "Germany  is 
trying  not  to  seem  afraid." 

The  Kaiser  (in  private):  "Any  German  who  still 
disbelieves  that  Russia  and  France  are  working  full 
steam  for  an  early  war  against  us  ...  is  fit  for  a  mad- 
house." 

Colonel  House  to  Mr.  Wilson  (May  29,  1914): 
"there  is  some  day  to  be  an  awful  cataclysm.  When- 
ever England  consents,  France  and  Russia  will  close 
in  on  Germany  and  Austria." 

The  whole  thing,  were  it  not  too  tragic,  would  re- 
semble that  systematic  German  farce,  "The  Private 
Secretary",  in  which  three  men  stand  guard  at  three 
doors,  each  in  the  fond  belief  that  he  is  concealing 
the  same  object  from  the  other  two. 

It  now  remained  for  one  group — or  better  still, 
each  group  simultaneously  with  the  other — to  feel  its 
irreducible  minimum  begin  to  slip.  And  there  hap- 
pened to  be  just  enough  procrastination  on  both  sides 
to  make  the  thing  as  nearly  simultaneous  as  was 
humanly  possible. 


X 


THREE  ISSUES  AND  TWO  ALLIANCES 
MAKE  A  CRISIS 

I 

TJASHITSCH  sat  at  his  desk.  Word  came  that  the 
assassins  were  on  their  way.  He  sent  a  message 
to  the  frontier  to  have  them  intercepted,  but  the 
frontiersmen  were  all  in  the  plot.  What  Pashitsch 
did  not  do  was  to  telegraph  the  Austrian  foreign  of- 
fice, naming  and  describing  the  criminals.  This  he 
dared  not  do.  Had  he  caused  the  discomfiture  of 
future  George  Washingtons,  his  political  life  and 
probably  his  physical  life  would  have  been  forfeit. 
He  himself  in  1908  had  set  a  stone  rolling  which  he 
could  not  now  resist.  Moreover,  he  still  sought  the 
same  eventual  goal  sought  by  the  assassins.  Nor  did 
any  man  in  Servia  dream  of  reaching  the  goal  except 
through  a  World  War. 

II 

That  very  day  the  German  sat  down  to  balance 
his  books.  With  eyes  of  a  perfectly  normal  Avarice 
he  studied  them;  and  this  is  what  he  found.  In  that 
feverish  period  which  stretched  from  the  year  1900 
to  the  year  19 14,  the  square  mileage,  including  colo- 
nies and  spheres  of  influence,  came  out  as  follows: 

Britain  had  gained  over  300,000  and  held  over  11,000,000; 
France  had  gained  over  90,000  and  held  over  4,000,000; 
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Germany  had  gained  barely  over  100,000  and  held  barely  over 
1,000,000. 

And  the  100,000  that  Germany  had  gained,  France 
had  given  her  as  consolation  for  turning  her  out  of 
Morocco. 

Happening  to  glance  over  the  top  of  his  ledger 
with  eyes  of  a  perfectly  normal  Fear,  the  German 
began  to  count  up  certain  recent  changes  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Austria  had  annexed  Bosnia-Herzo- 
govina;  but  that  was  little  gain,  for  Austria  had  long 
been  the  mandatory  of  those  tiny  states.  On  the 
other  hand,  Turkey,  whom  Germany  sorely  needed 
in  the  Balkans  as  a  counterpoise  to  Russia,  had  been 
weakened  by  the  Balkan  wars,  and  Servia,  the  chronic 
plotter,  had  been  proportionately  strengthened.  Sud- 
denly the  eyes  of  Fear  caught  several  dark  shapes 
flitting  from  Petrograd  to  Paris;  and  dark  shapes 
flitting  from  Petrograd  and  Paris  to  London.  These 
were  the  conferees  who  were  arranging  what  they 
would  do  in  case  of  a  war  with  Germany.  Not  sure 
of  what  it  all  meant,  but  alarmed  on  general  prin- 
ciples, the  German  at  once  despatched  messengers  to 
Sazanoff  and  to  Grey.  The  answers  were  evasive. 
Then  glancing  toward  Russia  the  German  saw  stra- 
tegic railways  building.  Moreover  he  saw  practice 
mobilizations  going  on  near  his  Russian  frontier. 
Then  looking  toward  his  ally,  Italy,  he  saw  her  co- 
quetting with  the  Triple  Entente  in  return  for  favors 
received  in  the  East, — "extra  dances"  he  called  them. 
So  at  last  the  German  let  his  eyes  rest  on  his  only 
heartwhole  ally,  Austria-Hungary  who  never  took 
extra  dances,  and  this  is  what  he  saw.  I  take  the 
words  of  the  German  Undersecretary  as  written 
down  in  one  of  the  secret  documents: — "Austria  has 
now  become  the  sick  man  of  Europe,  whose  dismem- 
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berment  Russians,  Italians,  Roumanians,  Servians 
and  Montenegrins  are  awaiting".  And  just  as  the 
German  was  thinking  these  thoughts,  the  powder 
flashed  at  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia,  and  Austria's  archduke 
lay  dead  with  his  wife. 

Thus  had  the  chronic  Servia  kept  her  fair  prom- 
ises of  1909. 

The  conventional  historian  is  apt  to  treat  Austria's 
case  against  Servia  like  any  American  case  against 
China  when  some  irresponsible  boxer  kills  a  mission- 
ary. Also  the  historian  is  wont  to  measure  the  rights 
of  Austria  by  the  extent  of  Austria's  contemporaneous 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  crime.  But  what 
Austria  knew  in  detail  was  nothing  to  what  she  felt 
in  her  bones.  It  was  her  very  life,  not  merely  the 
life  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  that  was  at  stake,  and 
not  at  the  hands  of  any  private  assassin. 

In  a  word  Austria-Hungary's  irreducible  mini- 
mum had  come — continued  existence.  Germany's 
irreducible  minimum  had  also  come — the  continued 
existence  of  Austria-Hungary.  Von  Jagow  wrote  to 
the  German  Ambassador  at  London,  "In  a  few  years 
Russia  will  be  prepared,  according  to  all  competent 
opinion.  Then  she  will  destroy  us  by  means  of  her 
larger  number  of  soldiers,  then  she  will  have  built 
her  Baltic  fleet  and  her  strategic  railroads.  Our 
group  in  the  meantime  will  be  becoming  continually 
weaker."  "I  want  no  preventive  war,"  he  added, 
"but  if  the  struggle  presents  itself  we  cannot  retreat." 
Such  was  the  German  attitude. 

The  Austrian  attitude  was  portrayed  by  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Vienna.  "Austria",  he  said,  "was  now 
convinced  that  her  survival  as  a  great  power  abso- 
lutely depended  on  a  successful  war  with  Servia." 

Twice  before — 1908  and  191 2 — had  Austria  felt 
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herself  compelled  to  half-mobilize  against  Servia. 
Twice  before — 1908  and  1 91 2 — had  Vienna  asked 
Germany  to  hold  off  Russia  while  Austria-Hungary 
downed  Servia  and  drew  her  fangs.  Both  times 
Germany  had  refused.  But  now  came  the  third  en- 
treaty from  Vienna.   It  came  on  July  5,  19 14. 

The  usual  story  of  what  happened  on  this  July 
5th,  apparently  corroborated  by  Lichnowski,  Muhlon 
and  our  Ambassador  Morgenthau,  is  that  the  German 
Crown  Council  believed  the  propitious  hour  had 
struck  to  smash  the  British  Empire  and  rule  the 
world  j  that  to  perfect  the  plan,  a  meeting  of  the 
Crown  Council  (otherwise  known  as  The  Potsdam 
Gang)  was  called;  that  this  meeting  coolly  resolved 
to  begin  operations  with  an  Austrian  attack  on  Ser- 
via; that  the  Austrian  attack  on  Servia  was  to  be 
set  in  motion  by  a  trumped-up  ultimatum  to  Servia, 
in  the  hope  that  Russia  would  then  come  to  Servia's 
rescue  and  be  met  by  Germany,  after  which  other 
nations  could  be  taken  on.  But  the  first  step  in  this 
plan,  the  trumped-up  demand  on  Servia,  must  be 
postponed  two  weeks  in  order  that  the  German  bank- 
ers, all  participants  in  the  plot,  might  have  time  to 
sell  out  their  foreign  securities.  The  Kaiser  thought- 
fully instructed  them  in  that  sense.  This  story 
seemed  to  fit  in  very  well  with  certain  events  later 
disclosed  by  the  British  White  Book.  For  when  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  seeing  the  crisis  ahead,  suggested  to 
Germany  that  she  invite  Austria  to  London  to  submit 
her  case  against  Servia,  Germany  promptly  refused 
the  suggestion.  Then  Grey  made  other  suggestions. 
These,  the  German  Foreign  Office  did  not  ostensibly 
refuse.  On  the  contrary  it  professed  to  accept  them 
and  even  to  urge  them  on  Vienna.  But  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  could  only  report  that  though  he  kept 
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"pressing  the  button",  Vienna  did  not  answer.  This 
seemed  unbelievable.    I  did  not  believe  it. 

Now  what  really  hapened  on  July  5th  was  this: 
There  arrived  in  Berlin  a  courier  from  Vienna.  He 
delivered  to  the  Kaiser  and  to  the  German  Chancel- 
lor an  indictment  of  Servia,  written  just  before  the 
assassination,  and  a  postscript  written  hastily  after 
it.  This  postscript  took  the  form  of  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  aged  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  two 
documents  together  amounted  to  a  passionate  solicita- 
tion that  Germany  back  Austria  in  some  form  of 
action  against  Servia.  Though  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Chancellor  quite  understood  that  this  would  probably 
lead  to  war  with  Servia  and  involve  a  risk  of  war  with 
Russia,  they  were  this  time  quick  to  respond.  They 
agreed  to  the  general  plan,  and  authorized  Vienna 
to  work  out  the  details.  Here  at  last  was  the  free 
hand  which  Austria  had  long  coveted.  What  should 
she  do  with  it? 

The  decision  was:  (A)  to  demand  of  Servia  some 
very  specific  and  drastic  reforms:  suppression  of  anti- 
Austrian  plots;  punishment  of  the  late  assassins 
(against  whom  Servia  had  not  raised  a  finger)  j  and 
(B)  to  demand  that,  in  this  good  work,  Servia  accept 
the  collaboration  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  authori- 
ties. The  hope  was,  of  course,  that  Servia  would  re- 
ject these  demands  and  thereby  invite  a  war  of  emas- 
culation which  alone  seemed  adequate  to  forestall  the 
destruction  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  old  Emperor 
wanted  Servia  to  be  broken  territorially;  but  the 
Hungarian  representative,  wisely  fearing  Russia,  re- 
fused to  endorse  the  ultimatum  until  it  was  agreed 
that  no  territory  should  be  taken  except  enough  for 
some  slight  frontier  adjustment.   On  the  other  hand, 
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Austria  never  intended  less  than  the  military  emascu- 
lation of  Servia. 

The  next  question  was:  when  should  this  ultima- 
tum be  served?  The  rabid  Poincare,  president  of 
France,  was  visiting  Russia.  Europe  had  guessed 
that  Austria  was  about  to  take  measures  with  Servia ; 
and  what  Poincare  did  in  Petrograd  was  to  urge  firm- 
ness against  the  Central  Powers.  It  amounted  prac- 
tically to  giving  Russia  a  free  hand  as  in  19 12.  But 
this  was  a  secret.  All  that  Austria  knew  was  that 
Russia  might  "rattle  the  sabre"}  and  that  if  Poincare 
and  Sazanoff  should  quaff  a  toast  on  it,  the  sabre 
might  this  time  come  out.  Hence  the  ultimatum  was 
postponed,  to  let  Poincare  get  home. 

Here  is  full  and  detailed  refutation  of  the  myth 
of  the  "Potsdam  Gang."  First,  the  initiative  did 
not  come  from  Germany  but  from  Austria.  Second, 
Germany's  part  was  not  played  by  the  Crown  Coun- 
cil, but  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  Chancellor.  Third,  the 
reason  for  postponement  was  the  precise  opposite  of 
that  alleged  in  the  myth — not  the  convenience  of 
German  bankers  in  order  to  wage  a  general  war,  but 
fear  of  Poincare,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  general  war. 

To  avoid  a  general  war,  the  plan  was  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  world  by  propaganda;  to  conciliate 
Italy  by  bargaining ;  and  to  hold  off  Russia  by  bluff. 
It  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  bluff  to  prosper. 
Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  who  lived  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  event,  has  twice  testified  that  both  Germany 
and  Austria  were  confident  that  Russia  would  do  no 
more  than  rattle  the  sabre.  That  is  all  she  had  done 
in  1908}  and  it  still  held  good  that  her  strategic  rail- 
roads were  unfinished.  Not  till  191 7,  so  the  German 
generals  estimated,  did  Russia  propose  to  attack  Ger- 
many.   Moreover,  the  Kaiser  counted  on  the  Czar, 
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whose  own  life  had  so  often  been  jeopardized  by  the 
Nihilists,  to  sympathize  with  the  punishment  of  regi- 
cides, even  in  Servia.  Here  again  we  see  the  cousin- 
ship  of  the  German  mind  with  several  other  minds. 
For  example,  in  North  Africa,  France  had  been  so 
intent  on  getting  the  land  that  "jined"  hers,  that  she 
ignored  the  interests  of  Germany,  and  when  Ger- 
many interfered,  regarded  the  interference  as  wan- 
tonly malicious.  Russia  fancied  she  had  a  natural 
right  to  Constantinople,  so  that  when,  by  the  fairest 
competition  in  the  world,  Germany  became  the  friend 
of  the  Turk,  a  Russian  professor,  in  a  German  pub- 
lication, actually  complained  of  this  wilful  outrage. 
And  now  Germany.  So  intent  was  she  on  saving 
Austria  and  punishing  several  assassins,  that  she  ig- 
nored the  effect  on  the  balance  of  power  and  could 
not  believe  that  the  Czar  would  wish  to  go  the  limit 
on  behalf  of  infamy. 

So  Berlin  gave  Vienna  a  free  hand.  But  any  busi- 
ness man  would  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  Vienna 
would  go  on  consulting  Berlin  and  not  make  impor- 
tant decisions  alone.  Both  Powers  would  naturally 
feel  their  way  and  go  no  further  at  any  given  mo- 
ment than  both  agreed  that  the  traffic  would  bear. 
Such  was  the  regular  method  of  diplomacy.  As  to 
what  the  traffic  would  bear  Berlin  was  full  of  specu- 
lations, and  concerning  these  speculations  the  Bava- 
rian representative  at  Berlin  made  a  report  to  his 
home  government.  Most  people,  he  said,  took  for 
granted  a  war  on  Servia,  but  what  then?  Was  it  to 
end  with  war  on  Servia,  or  with  partition,  or  political 
annihilation,  or  the  annexation  of  small  bits  of  Ser- 
via? These  alternative  policies  were  considered  in 
connection  with  the  various  nations  who  might  have 
to  be  placated,  including  not  only  Russia,  but  the 
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following  list :  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rou- 
mania,  Greece  and  Montenegro.  Oh,  bold  con- 
querors of  the  planet! — to  ask  permission  of  Monte- 
negro! The  whole  document  is  founded  on  the  idea 
of  avoiding  a  big  war;  and  it  strongly  implies  that 
the  war  must  be  big  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  "an- 
nihilate" Servia.  Why?  Because  Britain  would  not 
"permit"  Servia  to  be  annihilated.  "Permit"  was  the 
word.  Oh,  bold  annexers  of  the  British  Isles! — to 
speculate  whether  the  victim  would  "permit"  the 
operation! 

One  fear  in  Berlin  was  that  Austria,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  owe  her  perilous  position  to  her  own  inde- 
cision and  vacillation,  would  continue  to  be  undecided 
and  vacillating.  What  nobody  counted  on  is  the 
psychology  of  weakness — that  when  weakness  makes 
up  its  mind  to  be  strong  it  is  apt  to  be  violent  in- 
stead. What  must  have  been  the  dismay  of  Hollweg 
and  the  Kaiser  to  find  the  weak  old  gentleman  at 
Vienna,  under  the  spur  of  Count  Berchtold,  playing 
the  runaway  horse,  with  Hollweg  and  the  Kaiser  tug- 
ging at  the  reins!  Count  Berchtold  never  vacillated; 
but  to  prevent  Berlin  from  vacillating,  he  was  like  an 
eel  for  evasions.  When  he  could  not  prove  that  the 
Servian  goernment  was  a  direct  accomplice  in  the  as- 
sassination of  Ferdinand,  he  suppressed  the  news 
even  from  his  own  Emperor,  lest  it  weaken  the  case 
for  hostilities.  Berlin  repeatedly  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  demands  to  be  served  on  Servia,  but  Count 
Berchtold  procrastinated;  and  it  was  only  through 
the  disobedience  of  a  subordinate  that  Berlin  at  last 
received  a  full  copy,  less  than  a  day  before  the  de- 
livery of  the  original  at  Belgrade.  Since  war  with 
Servia  was  the  object  of  these  demands  Berlin  would 
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probably  not  have  offered  amendments  to  them,  but 
Berchtold  feared  she  would,  and  dodged  the  chance. 

In  the  Bavarian  report,  as  we  have  seen,  many 
alternatives  were  considered,  but  all  of  them  pre- 
supposed the  resistance  of  Servia.  One  alternative 
alone  was  overlooked,  namely,  that  Servia  might  not 
resist  but  yield.  Servia  did  not  yield.  She  mobilized. 
Yet  she  returned  the  most  submissive  answer  short 
of  yielding  that  was  possible;  and  thus  won  the  sym- 
pathy of  an  ignorant  world — but  not  of  Vienna. 

In  Vienna  it  was  almost  an  insanely  fixed  idea  that 
Servia  must  be  emasculated,  no  matter  what  the 
answer.  But  the  answer,  in  fact,  did  not  meet  the 
case.  Servia  promised  to  reform.  But,  professing 
that  to  accept  Austria's  collaboration  would  be  incom- 
patible with  sovereignty,  she  refused  this  collabora- 
tion, the  only  security,  short  of  force,  which  could  be 
accepted  from  a  double-dealer  taken  in  the  very  act 
of  breaking  a  pledge — the  pledge  of  1909. 

Still,  the  reply  was  soft;  and  this  unexpected  de- 
velopment had  quite  opposite  effects  on  William  and 
on  Francis  Joseph.  William  said:  "A  brilliant  per- 
formance [on  Servia's  part]  for  a  time-limit  of  48 
hours.  This  is  more  than  one  could  have  expected. 
A  great  moral  victory  for  Vienna,  but  with  that,  every 
cause  for  war  [on  Servia]  disappears  .  .  .  /  should 
never  have  ordered  mobilization."  Francis  Joseph, 
however,  under  the  spur  of  Berchtold  had  ordered 
mobilization  against  Servia;  and  on  the  28th,  de- 
clared war  on  Servia.  Then  it  was,  according  to  the 
British  Ambassador,  that  Vienna  burst  into  "a  frenzy 
of  delight" — delight  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  this 
Balkan  Mexico.  But  on  the  same  day  the  Kaiser  sug- 
gested that  war  was  needless.  He  suggested  that 
temporary  occupation  of  Belgrade  and  other  places 
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would  be  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of 
Servia's  promises  and  would  at  the  same  time  appease 
Austria's  soldiers  by  giving  them  some  small  activity 
to  pay  for  their  third  mobilization.  Thereupon  Wil- 
liam would  be  glad  to  "mediate  peace".  When  a 
peace-proposal  came  from  Lord  Grey,  he  scribbled 
on  the  margin  of  it,  "English  Phariseeism  .  .  . 
That  puts  me  out  of  business."  But  opposite  Grey's 
words  "that  Austria  state  her  demands,  perhaps  after 
the  occupation  of  Belgrade  and  other  places",  the 
Kaiser  wrote,  "good;  for  days  we  have  tried  to 
achieve  that,  but  in  vain!" 

It  was  natural  that  having  twice  restrained  Austria 
and  only  the  third  time  backed  her  up,  Berlin  should 
refuse  the  first  form  of  peace-proposal  that  came 
from  London — the  proposal  to  hale  Austria  before  a 
London  conference.  Even  with  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, Italy  refused  this  plan  in  her  quarrel  with 
Greece.  Britain  refused  it  in  her  quarrel  with  Egypt. 
Germany  now  refused  it,  saying  that  she  preferred 
the  plan  of  direct  negotiations  between  Austria  and 
Russia.  Russia  expressed  the  same  preference;  and 
though  she  did  not  refuse  a  conference,  she  made  it 
plain  that  she  would  brook  no  moderating  influence 
■ — a  position  which  would  doom  a  conference  to  fail- 
ure. Nor  was  any  form  of  conference  proposed 
which  would  not  out-vote  the  Central  Powers  two  to 
one  or  three  to  one — except  the  following,  suggested 
by  Italy:  that  Servia  yield  the  demands  of  Austria  in 
full  but  save  her  face  by  doing  this  before  a  Euro- 
pean conference.  This  would  prevent  military  action 
by  Austria;  and  if  the  acceptance  of  Austria's  collabo- 
ration would  be  an  impairment  of  sovereignty,  it 
would  be  a  purely  nominal  impairment  and  a  tempo- 
rary one — far  less  than  a  criminal  usually  has  to  bear. 
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What  you  think  of  this  proposal  will  depend  on 
what  you  think  of  Servia.  The  Kaiser  impulsively 
called  it  nonsense,  but  the  Kaiser's  government  delib- 
erately accepted  it  while  all  the  other  governments 
refused  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kaiser  had  only  contempt 
for  the  Czar's  proposal  that  Austria  and  Servia  repair 
to  the  Hague.  No  Great  Power,  least  of  all  Russia, 
would  arbitrate  with  a  small  power,  especially  when 
the  Great  Power  and  most  of  the  world  had  already 
judged  the  small  power  a  criminal.  Nor  would  a 
conventional  tribunal  be  likely  to  treat  the  crime  as 
more  than  a  boxer  crime,  especially  as  Austria  herself 
could  not  afford  to  say  in  public  that  her  life  was  in 
danger,  nor  could  she  prove  it  if  she  said  it. 

Nevertheless,  on  July  27th,  only  two  days  after 
Servia's  adroit  answer  and  a  day  before  Austria's 
hasty  declaration  of  war,  Germany  had  reversed  her 
whole  policy.  She  had  checked  Servia  for  the  mo- 
ment. She  had  passed  her  absolute  irreducible  mini- 
mum. She  began  to  see  war  as  a  worse  alternative. 
She  began  tugging  on  the  reins.  For  so  short  a  time 
and  for  a  nation  accused  of  "inflexibility",  this  was 
phenomenal  speed.  Why,  then,  did  not  Berlin  issue 
a  flat  order  to  Vienna?  We  ask  this  question  under 
the  spell  of  our  old  belief  that  Berlin  was  quite  in  the 
habit  of  insulting  her  associate — had,  indeed,  bullied 
her  into  this  adventure  instead  of  being  dragged  into 
it  at  Austria's  coat  tail.  Even  if  Berlin  were  disposed 
to  give  orders,  just  what  could  she  order  that  would 
be  sure  of  success  without  further  discussion?  And 
why  should  Germany  assume  that  her  associate  was  al- 
ready beyond  the  reach  of  discussion?  Berlin  never 
gave  orders.  Vienna  never  took  orders;  but  such 
words  of  discussion  as  could  pass  between  equals  were 
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soon  burning  the  wires  between  the  two  capitals.  So 
far  from  "rejecting  unconditionally"  all  other  pro- 
posals, Berlin  began  to  recommend  Grey's  ideas,  and 
to  make  suggestions  of  her  own:  Against  Servia,  the 
pledge-plan  (Belgrade  for  the  pledge) ;  toward  Rus- 
sia, either  mediation  or  negotiation.  During  four 
days  Bethmann-Hollweg  thus  "pressed  the  button", 
precisely  as  he  said  he  did  and  precisely  as  I  did  not 
believe  he  did.  He  said  that  Germany  did  not  pro- 
pose to  be  dragged  into  a  serious  adventure  against 
her  will.  He  used  the  word  "consternation".  He 
said  that  Austria  must  not  be  allowed  to  accomplish 
her  plans  in  secret  "so  as  to  make  sure  of  German 
support  while  not  risking  a  possible  refusal  by  means 
of  a  frank  statement."  Three  such  messages  he  sent 
in  one  night.  But  Berchtold  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. For  two  days  he  vouchsafed  no  reply.  Then 
he  announced  that  as  war  with  Servia  was  in  full 
swing,  "events  had  overtaken"  the  efforts  at  medi- 
ation. 

Ill 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  and  look  under  the 
roof  of  Petrograd.  The  Russian  sat  there,  balancing 
his  ledger,  and  often  he  looked  anxiously  over  the 
top  of  it.  He,  too,  had  been  counting  up  certain 
changes  in  the  balance  of  power.  Austria  had  an- 
nexed Bosnia-Herzogovina.  Germany  was  fast  an- 
nexing the  good-will  of  Turkey,  despite  the  rival 
blandishments  of  Russia  and  Britain.  If  now  Aus- 
tria, by  suddenly  picking  up  the  pieces  of  a  broken 
Servia,  should  anticipate  Russia's  plan  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  of  a  broken  Austria-Hungary,  there  would 
be  for  Russia,  a  desperate  setback  to  the  balance  of 
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power  and  the  hope  of  Constantinople; — for  France 
a  desperate  setback  to  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
hope  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Yet  one  or  the  other  of 
these  events — a  broken  Servia  or  a  broken  Austria — 
must  soon  occur.  And  when  Austria,  faced  by  her 
irreducible  minimum,  sent  a  crashing  ultimatum  into 
Servia,  the  Russian  was  suddenly  faced  by  his  irre- 
ducible minimum.  It  matters  not,  I  think,  that 
Austria  disclaimed  any  plan  to  diminish  Servia  terri- 
torially, nor  that  Russia  professed  to  have  faith  in 
this  Austrian  assurance.  It  were  folly  to  have  faith 
while  Austria's  army  was  marching.  Toward  Aus- 
tria's ally,  Sazanoff  had  so  little  faith  that  he  dis- 
cussed secretly  with  his  colleagues  whether  Ger- 
many's professions  were  not  a  blind  to  cover  a  sudden 
mobilization.  Nor  did  he  ever  express  faith  in  all 
of  Austria's  promises — not  in  her  promise  to  spare 
the  sovereignty  of  Servia.  On  the  contrary  he 
insisted  quite  angrily  that  territorial  integrity  was 
consistent  with  political  vassalage.  His  suspicion 
was  correct.  For  if  Austria  was  not  still  planning 
something  even  worse  than  she  asked  in  her  ulti- 
matum, why  did  she  spurn  the  suggestion  of  a  com- 
plete submission  to  that  ultimatum?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Austria  did  intend  something  worse.  As  we 
shall  see,  she  intended  to  treat  Servia's  army  as 
France  and  Britain  have  since  treated  Germany's. 
Less  than  this  Austria  could  not  do  if  she  would  live, 
but  so  much  as  this  would  be  enough  to  ruin  for 
France  and  Russia  the  balance  of  power.  As  Ger- 
many, therefore,  had  set  out  by  "risking"  a  war  to 
save  Austria,  so  Sazanoif,  to  save  Servia,  now  said, 
"We  will  take  all  risks." 

But  Russia  faced  a  very  great  difficulty.  If  she 
should  find  it  necessary  to  attack  Austria,  Germany 
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would  surely  attack  Russia,  and  Germany  could 
mobilize  faster  than  Russia  could.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  these  events 
would  happen  and  to  prepare  for  them.  How  pre- 
pare?   Should  Russia  mobilize  and  wait? 

Mobilization  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word — 
general  mobilization — is  something  more  than 
occurred  in  1908  and  19 12-13.  ^  1S  tne  calling  of 
the  reserves  plus  the  transportation  of  the  whole 
army,  thus  completed,  to  its  allotted  war-positions. 
In  a  word,  it  is  a  rush  to  the  frontier,  and  of  course 
the  rush  must  be  a  mutual  rush.  In  Russia  it  would 
include  both  the  Austrian  and  the  German  frontiers. 

For  years,  in  France  and  in  Germany  and  in 
Russia,  it  had  been  a  mere  platitude  that  whoever 
first  mobilized,  precipitated  war.  It  was  a  tenet  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  that  German  mobilization 
meant  war,  and  as  Russian  mobilization  meant  Ger- 
man mobilization,  Russian  mobilization  must  mean 
war.  Indeed  there  had  once  existed  in  Russia  a  secret 
order  that  a  Russian  mobilization  did  mean  war — was 
to  be  interpreted  by  Russia  herself  as  a  Russian  dec- 
laration of  war.  This  secret  order  was  repealed  in  the 
crisis  of  19 12,  but,  at  the  same  time  and  as  a  substi- 
tute, it  was  ordered  that  in  such  circumstances  mobili- 
zation should  go  right  on  (I  quote):  "without 
beginning  hostilities,  so  that  the  opponent  may  not  be 
irretrievably  deprived  of  the  hope  that  war  might 
still  be  avoided.  Our  measures  must  ...  be  masked 
by  .  .  .  sham  negotiations  in  order  that  the  fears  of 
the  opponent  may  be  dispelled  as  far  as  possible." 
Germany  knew  of  this  order  and  also  of  its  repeal, 
but  it  was  based  on  conditions  which  nothing  could 
repeal.  France  was  "automatically"  in  if  Russia 
was  in — so  Lloyd  George  had  said;  so  that  if  Russia 
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should  mobilize,  Germany  would  find  herself  in  the 
situation  so  vividly  described  by  Lloyd  George:  with 
vastly  more  troops  before  and  behind  her  than  she 
could  match.  Her  cue  was  to  rely  on  speed  against 
numbers.  She  must  concentrate  back  and  forth,  first 
on  one  frontier  and  then  on  the  other.  Hence  Col- 
onel Repington  wrote  in  the  London  Times,  "As 
soon  as  a  Russian  general  mobilization  shall  be 
announced  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  the  whole  of  Europe 
does  not  catch  fire."  Hence  the  British  ambassador 
at  Petrograd  warned  Russia  that  if  Russia  mobilized, 
Germany  would  probably  declare  war.  Hence  the 
German  ambassador  said  very  explicitly  that  if 
Russia  mobilized,  Germany  could  not  stop  with 
mobilization  in  turn,  but  must  make  it  war.  Hence 
the  Czar,  on  the  other  hand,  warned  Germany  that 
because  Servia  was  still  threatened,  public  opinion 
in  Russia  was  gradually  forcing  him  toward  "meas- 
ures" (meaning  mobilization)  "which  would  lead  to 
war."  Hence  at  last  when  he  signed  the  mobiliza- 
tion order,  the  Czar  turned  pale  and  said,  "Think  of 
the  responsibility  you  ask  me  to  take.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  sending  thousands  upon  thousands  to  their 
death."  Hence  the  Russian  General  who  tele- 
graphed the  mobilization-order  all  over  Russia  said 
(though  afterwards),  "this  step  settles  automatically 
the  beginning  of  war." 

The  peace-loving — or  at  least  war-fearing — Czar 
could  therefore  be  counted  on  to  reftcse  an  order  of 
general  mobilization  until  he  should  be  sure  that 
otherwise  Servia  would  be  doomed. 

But  Germany  could  mobilize  faster.  How,  then, 
prepare  for  Germany?  The  answer  now  stares  you 
in  the  face:  by  stealth;  secret  mobilization  "masked 
by  sham  negotiations". 
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The  race  between  peace-efforts,  mostly  Germany's, 
and  war  measures,  mostly  France  and  Russia's,  was 
on.  Let  us  now,  by  dates,  visualize  these  two  lines 
of  action — and  Austria's  third  line  of  straight  stub- 
bornness. 

June  2%th 

The  murder. 

July  Sth 

Germany  gives  Austria  a  free  hand. 

Before  the  23rd  (or  soon  after) 
France  gives  Russia  very  much  the  same  thing — a  free  hand. 

23rd 

Austria  delivers  her  ultimatum  to  Servia. 

Servia  mobilizes  in  secret. 

Russia,  in  secret,  orders  a  partial  mobilization. 

2Sth 

Servia  replies  to  Austria.    Austria  rejects  the  reply. 

26tA 

Grey  suggests  a  London  conference.  Both  Germany  and 
Russia  express  a  preference  for  direct  negotiations  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  Russia,  in  secret,  conducts  an  increased  par- 
tial mobilization.  Sazanoff  asseverates  that  no  "mobilization 
orders  of  any  kind  have  been  issued". 

27 / h 

Berlin  suggests  that  France  exert  a  moderating  influence  on 
Russia.  Russia  tells  France,  "We  reject  it  in  advance".  France 
assures  Russia  that,  in  that  case,  it  will  not  be  offered.  On  the 
same  day  Germany  actually  decides  to  exert  a  moderating  in- 
fluence on  Austria  and  thereafter  does  so  increasingly,  and  is  met 
by  silence. 
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28//J 

Austria  mobilizes  against  Servia  and  declares  war  on  Servia. 
Russia  orders  a  still  larger  mobilization  against  Austria  to  take 
effect  next  day. 

29th 

Russia  hears  that  Austrian  shells  are  falling  on  Belgrade. 
Sazanoff  induces  the  Czar  to  order  general  mobilization.  It 
means  war;  and  France  concurs;  but,  on  hearing  from  the  Kaiser 
that  he  is  trying  to  restrain  Austria,  the  Czar  cancels  the  order. 
Grey  warns  Germany  that  if  there  is  war,  Britain  may  be  in  it. 
Poincare  tells  a  French  senator  he  hopes  the  peace-efforts  will 
fail,  since  conditions  would  never  be  more  favorable. 

30th 

Berlin  hears  that  Russian  troops  are  assembling  on  the  German 
frontier,  and  the  Kaiser  in  furious  perturbation  writes  on  the 
margin  of  Grey's  warning  that  Austria's  "dummheit"  is  being 
seized  upon  by  Britain  to  braid  a  noose  for  Germany's  neck. 
Nevertheless,  with  only  a  falter  at  midnight  to  reconsider  Russia's 
preparations,  Berlin  keeps  at  work  on  Vienna.  At  the  urgency 
of  the  German  ambassador,  Sazanoff  reluctantly  offers  to  suspend 
military  preparations  if  Austria  will  accept  European  intervention 
and  withdraw  such  of  her  demands  on  Servia  as  are  incompatible 
with  sovereignty.  Austria  refuses.  The  Czar  definitively  orders 
general  mobilization,  and  Sazanoff  leaves  her  enemies  to  find 
this  out  by  the  newspapers.  France  aegises  Russia  to  hasten 
military  preparations  while  professing  to  retard  them  for  peace. 
Austria  resolves  to  mobilize. 

We  now  turn  to  Vienna.  On  t'  h  30th,  the  most 
urgent  of  the  Berlin  messages  reached  Vienna,  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Chancellor  joining  in  it  and  urging 
complete  submission  to  Grey's  program.  The  ob- 
stinate Berchtold  listened  to  the  German  ambassador, 
"pale  and  silent".  Then  he  reported  the  message 
to  Francis  Joseph.  The  old  man  at  once  consulted 
his  advisers.  All  agreed  that  the  last  London  con- 
ference had  been  a  failure.    It  had  strengthened 
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Servia.  And  if  Austria  now  retreated,  leaving 
Servia's  army  intact,  the  same  agony  must  in  a  few 
years  be  gone  through  with  again,  for  the  fourth 
time — 1908,  1912-13,  1914  and  again.  Berchtold 
and  the  old  man,  therefore,  resolved  to  deceive  their 
own  ally — to  go  through  the  motions  of  yielding, 
but  not  to  yield.  In  a  word,  they  promised  to  renew 
discussions  with  Russia,  and  did,  on  the  31st,  hold 
sham  discussions,  while  the  invasion  of  Servia  never 
faltered. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  hope.  It  happened  that 
further  invasion  of  Servia  was  impossible  for  thirteen 
days.  Had  not  Germany  changed  her  mind  in  two 
days?  Even  Austria's  "dummheit"  might  be  dis- 
pelled in  thirteen.  But  Russia  knew  nothing  about 
the  thirteen  days.  Suddenly,  right  in  the  middle 
of  these  negotiations,  sham  on  both  sides,  Russia 
published  her  general  mobilization. 

3\st 

Austria,  presumably  to  fool  Germany,  shams  a  new  negotia- 
tion with  Russia.  Sazanoff,  presumably  to  gain  time  to  finish 
mobilizing,  invites  Austria  to  stretch  out  the  sham  by  moving  it 
to  London.  Russian  mobilization  is  published.  Everything  stops. 
The  Treaty  of  Versailles  looks  at  Germany  over  the  rim  of  the 
world.  Austria  mobilizes.  Germany  demands  that  Russia  de- 
mobilize in  twelve  hours  on  pain  of  war,  and  demands  of  France 
that  she  declare  her  intentions.  France  declares,  "we  shall  con- 
sult our  interests."  Russia  declares  nothing  at  all.  Yet  Mad 
Dog  Germany  actually  waits  twelve  hours  more — twenty-four 
in  all. 

August  1st 

In  Paris,  in  the  small  hours,  France  does  declare  her  inten- 
tions— to  Russia:  that  she  is  "firmly  decided  on  war" — declares 
it  with  "sincerite  enthusiastique".  Having  thus  enthusiastically  de- 
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cidcd  on  war,  she  tells  the  German  ambassador  that  she  still 

seeks  peace,  and  keeps  telling  him  until  her  mobilization  is 
ordered.  This  in  Paris.  In  Berlin,  Germany  mobilizes  and 
declares  war  on  Russia.    But  by  this  time  stealth  had  beaten  speed. 

Thus  each  group  falsified  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment.  In  the  beginning,  Germany  con- 
cealed the  free  hand  she  gave  Austria,  and  denied 
the  knowledge  she  had  of  the  contents  of  Austria's 
ultimatum,  and  concealed  the  fact  that  she  knew  she 
was  taking  some  risk  of  a  war  with  Russia.  When 
war  loomed,  she  sent  a  sealed  envelope  to  Belgium 
to  be  opened  in  case  of  war.  It  recited  a  bogus  air 
attack  on  Belgium  by  France. 

France  and  Russia  cheated  as  follows:  To  win 
Britain  they  denied  that  Austria  had  promised  to 
spare  the  sovereignty  of  Servia.  To  win  both  Britain 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  French  people,  they  osten- 
tatiously held  back  the  French  troops  as  if  they  had 
not  decided  on  war.  Having  in  fact  so  decided,  and 
decided  before  Germany  did,  they  lulled  the  enemy 
with  "sham  negotiations"  while  Russia  mobilized, 
cleverly  obliging  Germany  to  be  the  first  to  declare 
war.  Then  they  charged  her  with  deciding  first, 
mobilizing  first,  declaring  first,  striking  first  and  tak- 
ing the  sham  negotiators  by  surprise. 

Who  Then  Was  Guiltier? 

This  question  has  had  three  phases.  First:  at  the 
war's  beginning,  the  Allies  laid  their  correspondence 
before  us  word  for  word,  an  elaborate  concatenation 
of  innocence,  all  neatly  dovetailing,  while  Germany 
supressed  her  documents,  giving  us  only  a  thumb- 
nail sketch  of  her  alleged  case.  Answer:  Germany, 
having  no  other  conceivable  reason  for  fighting,  must 
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have  wanted  to  conquer  the  world.  Second  Phase: 
After  the  war  there  was  a  revolution  in  Germany; 
and  the  German  republic,  in  order  to  besmirch  its 
imperial  predecessor,  uncovered  the  documents 
hitherto  held  back.  Answer  (after  reading  the 
documents):  Germany  wanted  neither  the  world 
nor  the  war,  but  deserved  the  latter  for  criminal 
negligence.  Third  Phase:  There  had  also  been 
a  revolution  in  Russia;  and  the  Bolsheviki,  in  order 
to  besmirch  their  imperial  predecessors,  tapped  the 
Russian  archives  which  have  been  leaking  ever  since, 
both  Russian  documents  and  French.  Falsifications 
were  found  in  both.  Indeed,  the  Russian  Orange 
Book  was  falsified  to  the  extent  of  fifty  documents 
out  of  sixty.  Answer:  the  debaters  now  take  refuge 
in  the  weighing  of  trifles  in  apothecary  scales.  As 
thus:  Who,  without  plotting  war,  plotted  more  than 
his  share  of  what  must  lead  to  war?  Whose  plots 
held  more  Avarice  and  less  Fear?  Who  crystallized 
the  factions  and  made  them  irreconcilable?  Who 
preferred  a  local  war — and  to  what?  Who  preferred 
a  general  war  to  what?  Who  was  most  cock  sure  that 
a  general  war  was  inevitable?  Who  tried  hardest 
to  choose  the  time?  Who  gave  the  freest  free  hand? 
Who  gave  the  most  dangerous  free  hand?  Who 
failed  to  repent  of  the  free  hand  and  exert  pressure 
on  his  associate?  Who  told  the  most  lies?  Who  told 
the  worst  lies?  Who  mobilized  first?  Who  struck 
first?    Yea,  who  had  the  worst  manners? 

The  net  answers  to  these  questions  have  apparently 
turned  the  tables  on  France  and  Russia.  But  the 
questions  themselves  are  deficient,  because  none  of 
them  sets  up  a  definite  criterion  of  guilt.  The  crite- 
rion is  always  implied.  Usually  the  implied  criterion 
seems  to  be:  Would  the  war  have  occurred  in  the 
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absence  of  this  or  that  voluntary  act?  The  accusers 
of  Germany,  for  instance,  hold  that  in  the  absence  of 
Germany's  free  hand  to  Austria,  there  would  have 
been  no  war, — not  noticing  how  this  puts  the  guilt 
squarely  on  Russia,  because  Russia  was  still  perfectly 
free  to  avoid  war  by  letting  Germany  have  her  way. 
But  here  the  accuser  implicitly  adopts  another  cri- 
terion. He  suddenly  discovers  that  Russia  had  the 
right  to  consider  the  alternatives  to  war.  From  her 
point  of  view,  better  a  general  war  than  Servia  emas- 
culated— so  runs  the  implied  argument,  ignoring  the 
like  argument  for  Germany;  better  a  local  war  than 
death  to  Austria!  But  here  the  accuser  again  shifts 
his  implied  ground.  Granting  it  was  excusable  to 
get  into  the  mess,  the  guilt  rests  on  him  who  made 
it  too  difficult  to  get  out  again;  and  Germany  did 
that  by  imparting  such  a  momentum  to  Austria  that 
Austria  would  not  yield  to  negotiation — so  runs  the 
implied  argument,  ignoring  the  fact  that  Russia  her- 
self broke  off  negotiations  when  there  was  still  hope. 
Ah,  but  Russia  did  not  think  that  Austria  could  be 
brought  to  reason,  is  the  implied  excuse,  ignoring  the 
like  excuse  for  Germany,  who  did  not  think  that  Aus- 
tria could  not  be  brought  to  reason.  Ah,  but  Ger- 
many's mistake  came  first.  To  which  the  obvious 
answer  is:  Russia's  came  last!  Besides,  Russia  her- 
self contributed  to  Germany's  mistake  when  Russia 
helped  to  inflame  Servia.  If  Germany  imparted  mo- 
mentum to  Austria,  it  was  part  of  the  same  momen- 
tum which  Russia  had  first  imparted  to  Germany. 
Ah,  but  when  Russia  distrusted  Austria,  she  used 
good  judgment;  when  Germany  trusted  Austria,  she 
used  bad  judgment.  Answer:  Prove  it!  Besides,  if 
Germany  did  use  the  worse  judgment,  it  was  again 
partly  the  fault  of  Russia.   Russia  had  induced  such 
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a  neurosis  in  Austria  that  the  latter  had  lost  the  fac- 
ulty of  reacting  to  good  advice.  Ah,  but  trusting 
Austria  was  not  the  whole  of  Germany's  bad  judg- 
ment. It  consisted  also  in  underestimating  Russia. 
Germany  thought  Russia  would  take  it  lying  down. 
Answer:  Russia  first  underestimated  Germany  when 
she  plotted  the  death  of  Austria-Hungary.  Or  if 
Russia  did  not  think  Germany  would  take  this  lying 
down,  all  the  worse.  It  was  careering  toward  war 
without  even  bad  judgment  to  excuse  it. 

We  have  now  encountered  several  illustrations  of 
the  principle  of  ninepins.  In  each  case,  the  momen- 
tum which  was  imparted  by  the  accused  had  first  been 
imparted  by  the  accuser.  And  if  we  should  go  back 
another  step,  we  would  come  to  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia.  But  here  both  debaters  make  haste  to  draw 
the  line.  Past  causes  do  not  count,  they  say.  Doubt- 
less as  to  "general  causes"  or  "The  System"  (terms 
which  the  debaters  use  interchangeably),  all  nations 
had  once  been  unreasonable  ;  but  all  were  free  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  become  reasonable;  and  in  19 14, 
each  must  be  judged  by  the  immediate  causes  which 
he  set  in  motion.  So  the  accusers  of  Germany  draw 
the  line  just  where  it  will  take  in  Germany's  free 
hand  and  no  more,  and  the  accusers  of  Russia  draw 
the  line  just  where  it  will  take  in  Servia's  Black  Hand 
and  no  more.  Here  lies  the  ultimate  fallacy.  "Sys- 
tem" and  "general  causes"  are  not  interchangeable 
terms;  and  when  we  crystallize  the  System  by  itself, 
as  I  venture  to  think  it  has  never  been  crystallized 
outside  of  Chapter  III  of  this  little  book,  we  shall 
find  that  the  alleged  unreasonable  conduct  of  the 
past  was  not  unreasonable,  but  terribly  reasonable. 
"The  System"  was  no  less  than  a  body  of  unacknowl- 
edged law  which  said:  "One  nation's  good  is  an- 
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other's  evil ;  the  good  is  to  be  obtained  by  force  alone. 
The  force  is  preferably  to  be  merely  exhibited.  It  is 
not  to  be  applied — that  is,  not  on  a  large  scale  (never 
mind  small  nations) — until  its  exhibition  has  brought 
its  exhibitors  face  to  face  with  their  irreducible  min- 
ima." After  the  System,  therefore,  and  because  of 
it,  come  the  "general  causes".  These  were  the  goals 
toward  which  the  various  competitors  were  cautiously 
edging  their  way,  each  driven  by  The  System  accord- 
ing to  geography  or  other  kindred  circumstance.  To 
consider  one  group  of  causes  out  of  three,  there  was 
Russia's  determination  to  have  Constantinople  and 
Germany's  determination  not  to  let  her  have  it;  Rus- 
sia's determination  to  get  over  the  obstacle  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary by  killing  her,  and  the  determination 
of  Germany  and  Austria  to  stay  alive.  Once  you 
grant  the  System,  all  these  general  causes  become  not 
only  reasonable,  but  un-budgeable ;  and  so  long  as 
they  were  un-budgeable,  war  sooner  or  later  was  in- 
evitable. The  immediate  causes,  therefore, — free 
hands  and  the  like — so  far  from  being  the  important 
causes,  were  not  causes.  They  were  but  the  forms 
which  the  causes  took  for  the  moment.  They  de- 
termined the  war  precisely  as  a  drop  of  water  deter- 
mines the  tide.  No  pygmy  statesman  was  guilty. 
The  real  culprit  was  the  System. 

It  is  true  that  Germany  and  Austria  had  the  better 
justifications  (miscalled  "excuses"  by  Mr.  Dickin- 
son), but  the  justifications  of  France  and  Russia,  if 
less  great,  were  sufficient.  They  would  have  satisfied 
the  other  group.  In  changed  positions  each  group 
would  have  adopted  the  other's  program,  and  this  is 
the  conclusive  indictment  of  the  System  rather  than 
the  groups.  Even  suppose  that,  by  turning  a  little 
more  to  the  right  or  the  left,  some  pygmy  might  have 
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postponed  the  war;  and  suppose  also  the  unsuppos- 
able — that  during  the  breathing  spell  thus  secured, 
the  un-budgeable  should  learn  to  budge.  What  right 
had  the  System  which  made  the  trouble  to  count  on 
some  pygmy  to  un-make  it  by  a  miracle  of  unselfish- 
ness and  infallibility?  The  System  gives  you  no  help 
in  looking  after  your  Vital  Interests.  Why  should 
you  split  hairs  looking  after  the  System's  peace? — 
only  to  be  rewarded  with  calamity — the  fate  of  Hol- 
land or  the  fate  of  Tartary.  It  was  virtue  enough 
that  each  pygmy  waited  till  his  irreducible  minimum 
began  to  slip.  Nay,  in  the  case  of  Germany,  this  vir- 
tue proved  excessive.   Did  it  not? 

We  may  now  review  the  ninepins  of  Fate,  begin- 
ning with  the  last.  The  very  last  ninepin  was  Brit- 
ain's irreducible  minimum.  This  was  the  Balance  of 
Power,  and  it  slipped  the  instant  Germany  struck. 
But  Germany's  minimum  was  the  life  of  Austria,  and 
this  had  already  slipped  the  instant  Russia  mobilized. 
But  Russia's  was  the  integrity  of  Servia,  and  this  had 
slipped  the  instant  Austria  attacked  Servia.  But 
then,  Austria's  was  her  own  life,  and  this  had  slipped 
the  instant  the  Servian  assassin  put  the  finishing  touch 
on  Russia's  intrigues.  Yet  even  Russia  was  not  the 
first  ninepin.  Her  intrigues  were  only  mutual  with 
the  intrigues  of  Germany  and  Austria,  which  were 
mutual  with  those  of  France,  Italy,  Britain  and  the 
world. 

Thus  we  have  the  everlasting  paradox  that  in  the 
end  every  nation  was  right  in  striking,  because  from 
the  beginning  all  had  been  wrong  in  the  System 
which  expressed  their  basic  attitude  toward  life  and 
one  another. 

When  the  war  was  over,  this  basic  attitude  and 
likewise  the  perfect  mutuality  of  the  taint,  came  sud- 
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denly  out  of  the  fog  of  pious  words  into  such  a  glare 
of  light  that,  had  not  the  world  been  preoccupied, 
one  half  with  hate  and  the  other  with  sadness  at  the 
spectacle  of  hate,  a  shout  of  laughter  would  have 
rocked  the  stars. 
I  refer  to  Victory. 


XI 


VICTORY  AS  DIAGNOSIS 

"pROM  the  victors  we  took  our  estimate  of  why 
Germany  fought.  It  was  to  conquer  the  world 
or  to  plunder  it.  But  also  from  the  victors  we  took 
our  estimate  of  why  they  fought.  It  was  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  nations.  This  is  what  they  told  their 
sons  when  they  shipped  them  to  the  front.  This  is 
what  they  told  Mr.  Wilson  when  he  asked  them  to 
avow  their  intentions.  This  i9  what  they  told  Ger- 
many when  they  signed  with  Germany  a  14-point 
contract.  This  is  what  they  told  Armenia  when  they 
signed  with  Armenia  a  contract  of  deliverance.  The 
shouts  of  laughter  come  now. 

First  Shout 

The  Victory  over  the  Fourteen  Points 

The  fourteen-point  contract  was  easily  more 
sacred  than  the  contract  of  Belgian  neutrality.  The 
very  System  which  created  Belgian  neutrality  in 
the  interest  of  one  Great  Power,  compelled  another 
Great  Power  to  break  it,  or  to  risk  its  own  destruc- 
tion; whereas  the  fourteen  points  were  an  agreement 
to  change  that  very  system — so  to  change  it  that 
never  again  need  the  interests  of  one  nation  be  hope- 
lessly inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  another.  All 
Vital  Interests  hereafter,  if  Germany  would  put  her- 
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self  in  our  hands,  were  guaranteed,  in  earnest 
whereof  Germany  was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  her 
tools. 

Here  was  a  new  kind  of  human  covenant.  Could 
this  be  broken  too? 

When  the  pious  vapors  had  cleared  away,  it  was 
found  that  all  of  Germany's  tools,  so  far  as  these 
were  movable,  had  moved — out  of  Germany  and 
into  Britain  and  France.  Britain  and  France  could 
not,  of  course,  walk  off  with  Germany's  interior 
factories.  They  could  not  walk  off  with  her  invest- 
ments in  South  America,  though  they  tried  to  and 
were  only  prevented  by  South  America  and  by  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  who  did  not  wish 
to  see  South  America  become  a  British  preserve. 

But  here  is  a  short  list  of  the  German  tools  the 
victors  did  walk  off  with,  after  bundling  them  all 
into  the  Treaty  of  Versailles: 

First,  Germany's  tools  at  home.  For  a  period  of 
five  years  (which  could  be  extended  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations),  special  tariff-privileges 
were  granted  to  Germany's  trade-competitors.  And 
then,  through  the  occupied  territory,  a  further  tariff- 
hole  was  provided,  and  this  one  was  set  to  run  for 
15  years,  and  the  time  might  be  extended  indefinitely 
if  there  were  German  default,  and  German  default 
was  carefully  insured  by  the  32  billion  dollar  indem- 
nity— so  this  tariff-hole  really  was  to  go  on  like 
Tennyson's  brook. 

Speaking  of  brooks,  German  rivers  which  hap- 
pened to  have  their  sources  outside  of  Germany,  were 
quite  needlessly  taken  out  of  German  control.  The 
new  control  gave  itself  the  name  of  "international", 
because  its  purpose  was  to  take  away  the  international 
character  of  the  rivers  j  for  it  stipulated  that  while 
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other  ships  on  these  rivers  might  carry  between  Ger- 
man ports  on  an  equality  with  German  ships,  German 
ships  could  not  carry  between  the  ports  of  any  vic- 
torious nation  without  special  permission. 

Practically  all  of  Germany's  ocean-going  ships 
were  taken — all  above  1 600  tons  and  many  more. 

Besides  the  75  per  cent  of  Germany's  iron  which 
came  from  Lorraine,  the  treaty  took  50  to  55  per 
cent  of  her  coal — some  of  it  permanently,  some  for 
varying  periods  up  to  15  years.  Yet  only  7  to  8  per 
cent  for  ten  years  would  have  been  required  to  make 
good  the  damage  which  Germany  had  done  to  French 
mines. 

Second,  Germany's  tools  overseas.  Germany's 
trade-competitors  took  all  of  Germany's  oversea 
private  property  so  far  as  it  laf  within  the  trade- 
competitors'  own  domains.  Outside  of  those  do- 
mains— in  Russia,  China,  Turkey  and  even  in  the 
territory  of  Germany's  own  allies — these  same  com- 
petitors took  all  German  investments  in  concessions 
and  in  public  utilities.  In  most  of  the  same  territory 
— China,  Russia,  Turkey — Germany  must  buy  out 
the  oil  and  other  investments  of  her  private  citizens 
and  turn  them  over  to  her  trade-competitors.  In 
China,  Morocco  and  Egypt,  Germany  lost  her  trade 
footholds,  such  as  concessions,  mining  rights,  shares 
in  the  international  state  bank,  and  capitulation 
rights,  while  her  trade-competitors  retained  their 
corresponding  privileges.  In  Morocco  and  Egypt 
the  local  governments  (which  were  French  and 
British,  respectively)  had  "complete  liberty"  to  im- 
pose conditions  on  the  residing  of  Germans  therein — 
that  is,  the  right  to  prohibit  Germans  to  reside 
therein.  So  far  as  international  promotion  is  con- 
cerned— that  is,  consortiums  (which  seem  to  be  the 
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coming  method  of  exploitation) — Germany  was 
frozen  out  of  many  other  international  hunting 
grounds:  Russia,  Germany's  own  allies,  her  con- 
querors, and  the  dependencies  of  all  of  them. 

Finally  there  was  an  omnibus  clause.  Germany's 
trade-competitors  might  take  all  of  Germany's  over- 
sea investments  anywhere  on  earth,  up  to  five  billion 
dollars,  which  happened  to  be  the  sum-total  of  Ger- 
many's oversea  investments. 

Not  only  did  Germany's  trade-competitors  take 
all  the  German  colonies  and  all  German  property 
in  the  German  colonies — private  as  well  as  public — 
but  they  took  the  right  to  expel  all  the  old  German 
residents  and  prevent  the  admission  of  new  ones. 

The  enforcement  of  some  of  these  provisions  was 
optional,  but  the  options  were  nearly  all  exercised. 
As  to  the  German  private  investments  in  allied  ter- 
ritory, the  United  States,  I  am  glad  to  say  (though 
only  after  eight  years  of  hesitation)  changed  its 
mind,  and  restored  what  it  had  not  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can Dye  Trust.  But  in  France,  Belgium  and  Japan, 
the  German  investments  were  taken.  In  Great 
Britain  they  were  taken  with  trifling  exceptions.  The 
German  investments  in  public  utilities  in  China, 
Russia,  Turkey  and  in  Germany's  own  allies  were 
taken.  In  the  former  German  colonies,  German 
private  investments  were  taken,  except  in  German 
South  West  Africa ;  and  except  in  German  South 
West  Africa,  the  German  residents  were  expelled.  It 
is  German  East  Africa  which  now  supplies  more  sis- 
sal-hemp  than  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  effect,  summed  up  for  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Baruch,  was  to  sever  Germany's  trade 
connections  all  over  the  world.  As  a  trading  nation, 
Germany  was  simply  uprooted. 
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Meanwhile,  by  means  of  the  indemnity,  the  plun- 
derers did  succeed  in  wrecking  one  of  Germany's 
internal  machines — her  financial  system;  while  the 
uprooting  and  the  financial  wreckage  taken  together 
greatly  impaired  another  of  her  internal  machines — 
namely,  her  flesh  and  blood.  In  1922  German 
food-imports  and  food-production  had  been  cut  by  50 
per  cent.  Berlin's  consumption  of  milk  had  been 
cut  75  per  cent.  In  1923,  35  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation was  being  fed  at  public  expense.  The  middle 
class  was  on  the  way  to  being  wiped  out.  Many  of 
those  who  could  not  earn  were  trying  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  those  who  could,  by  committing  suicide — 
some  observers  said  at  the  rate  of  50  a  day. 

This  general  breach  of  the  fourteen  points  by 
confiscation  did  not  fail  to  masquerade  most  piously 
as  one  of  the  points;  namely,  the  one  on  Reparations. 
Yet  confiscation  really  defeated  Reparations,  for  it 
took  the  very  tools  that  would  have  earned  repara- 
tions; a  fact  which  throws  a  somewhat  shattering 
light  on  the  sincerity  of  the  argument. 

But  the  old,  inhuman  way  was  to  take  the  tools 
of  a  bankrupt;  and  accordingly,  Germany  was  de- 
clared bankrupt.  Now  Germany  was  or  was  not 
bankrupt,  according  to  the  size  of  her  debt;  and  her 
debt  had  been  padded  from  9  billion  dollars  to  32 
billion,  partly  by  mere  miscellaneous  padding  but 
chiefly  by  the  addition  of  a  mammoth  pension-item 
which  in  itself  was  a  breach  of  contract.  No  pen- 
sions belonged  in  the  bill.  This,  indeed,  was  ad- 
mitted. But  the  excuse  was  made  that  as  Germany 
could  not  pay  the  honest  items,  she  could  not  be  hurt 
by  the  addition  of  a  dishonest  item,  the  only  practical 
effect  whereof  (so  ran  the  argument)  would  be  to 
raise  Britain's  fro  rata  share  in  the  bankrupt  estate. 
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Is  not  that  ingenious?  First  you  assume  that  Ger- 
many is  unable  to  pay;  then  you  make  her  unable  by 
confiscations;  then  you  justify  the  confiscations  by 
the  inability. 

Second  Shout 

Our  Glorious  Victory  over  Armenia 

Said  an  Armenian  lady  to  Sir  Philip  Gibbs:  "You 
have  fanned  the  fire,  but  deliver  us  to  the  flames." 
This  had  occurred  in  1856.  Also  it  had  occurred  in 
1878.  But  could  it  occur  in  1920?  It  would  seem 
not;  for  "let  the  Armenians  preserve  their  confi- 
dence", wrote  Paul  Deschanel,  president  of  the 
French  Senate  and  later  president  of  France.  "Their 
glorious  history  has  been  a  long  martyrdom.  Their 
anguish  has  not  ended.  Already  a  new  day  dawns. 
Jerusalem  is  delivered.  Tomorrow  Armenia,  the 
victim  of  Turkish  oppression,  will  celebrate,  in  her 
turn,  her  liberty."  And  "the  hour  has  struck  on  the 
great  clock  of  destiny",  chimed  in  Lloyd  George, 
"for  settling  accounts  with  the  Turk.  The  Turk 
is  a  human  cancer,  a  creeping  agony  of  the  flesh  to 
the  land  which  he  occupies,  rending  every  fibre  of 
life.  The  tread  of  his  blood-stained  sandals  scorches 
and  withers  life  out  of  whole  territories,  every  blade 
shrivelled  up  in  thousands  of  square  miles.  The 
people  subjected  to  his  rule  have  for  centuries  been 
the  victim  of  his  indolence,  impotence  and  lust,  and 
now  that  the  great  day  of  reckoning  has  come  .  .  . 
I  am  glad." 

To  earn  these  flamboyant  promises  (and  others 
more  explicit  which  Lord  Bryce  interpreted  as  a 
binding  contract),  the  Armenians  had  fought  hard. 
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They  had  fought  under  every  Allied  flag.  They 
had  fought  so  hard  that  of  900  in  the  French  Foreign 
Legion,  only  50  survived.  A  Kentucky  youth  of 
Armenian  and  Scotch  parentage,  Lieutenant  Shish- 
manian,  helped  drill  an  Armenian  legion  to  fight  for 
France  in  the  Orient.  When  Russia  collapsed,  an 
Armenian  army  took  over  the  Caucasian  front  and 
held  it  for  five  months.  Ludendorff  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  in  this  campaign  the  Armenians 
won  the  war  by  cutting  off  Caspian  oil  from  the 
Germans. 

But  as  usual,  behind  the  vapor  of  pious  promises, 
the  Allies  had  been  sweating  over  their  secret  treat- 
ies. They  drew  up  not  less  than  six  plans  for  carv- 
ing Turkey,  and  dividing  the  slices.  In  the  course 
of  this  work  the  lie  was  freely  passed  from  one 
hungry  mouth  to  another.  Britain  accused  France 
of  perfidy.  France  twice  accused  Britain  of  perfidy. 
Arabia  accused  Britain  of  perfidy. 

In  none  of  these  six  carvings  did  Armenia  appear 
as  a  slice  to  herself.  She  appeared  only  as  parts 
of  French,  British,  Russian  and  Italian  spheres. 
When  America  refused  the  Russian  sphere,  which 
had  been  abandoned  (for  it  had  no  oil)  this  was 
declared  free;  and  the  mighty  act  of  liberation  was 
thus  described  by  the  New  York  Times:  "The  terri- 
tory claimed  by  Armenia  has  been  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  Armenians  get  one;  the  Turks  get  one; 
.  .  .  the  French  get  one;  .  .  .  the  Kurds  get  one 
under  a  British  mandate." 

Then  came  a  final  process  of  dwindling.  The 
boundaries  of  Armenia  had  never  been  exactly  de- 
fined, and  Mr.  Wilson  was  invited  to  define  them, 
under  restrictions,  however,  which  made  our  presi- 
dent little  more  than  a  rubber  stamp.    But  no 
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sooner  had  the  stamp  stamped,  than  the  boundaries 
stamped  by  it  were  again  diminished  to  placate  the 
Turk.  Then  France,  finding  the  southern  end  un- 
comfortable, handed  it  over  to  the  Turk  in  return 
for  commercial  concessions.  Then  the  Turk,  after 
whipping  Greece,  tore  up  the  treaty  covering  the 
northern  end.  And  finally  we  Christians,  who 
promised  Armenia  absolute  deliverance,  began  beg- 
ging the  Turk  for  an  Armenian  reservation,  like  the 
Indian  reservation  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
Turk  magisterially  denied  us. 

France  and  Britain  had,  of  course,  not  planned 
to  break  their  promises.  They  were  simply  pre- 
occupied. Tools  before  promises  was  the  order  of 
their  thoughts.  Lloyd  George,  for  instance,  had 
alluded  to  the  scorching  effects  of  the  Turk's  sandal. 
It  scorched  people — it  scorched  grass.  Accordingly, 
when  he  came  to  defend  this  treaty  with  the  Turk, 
Mr.  George  concentrated  on  grass.  Britain,  he  said, 
was  about  to  rescue  Mesopotamia  and  make  it  a 
granary  for  the  whole  world.  As  to  flesh  and  blood, 
there  had  always  been  too  much  religious  prejudice 
against  the  Turk,  and  Mr.  George  did  not  propose 
to  believe  the  new  tales  of  atrocity  until  they  were 
proved.  Such  tales  were  always  exaggerated  (said 
this  inventor  of  "the  human  cancer"),  and  Christian 
minorities  could  be  taken  care  of  by  arrangement. 

You  may  well  ask  why  Britain  could  not  have 
taken  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  both  under  her 
wing.  Well,  she  feared  to  inflame  India  by  treat- 
ing the  Turk  too  harshly;  and  to  take  both  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia  would  certainly  be  harsh.  Only 
one  could  be  taken,  and  Britain  had  no  difficulty  in 
choosing  which. 

Nor  was  the  crime  entirely  one  of  negligence.  In 
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the  quest  for  tools  there  was  positive  intrigue  against 
Armenia  in  favor  of  her  enemies,  both  at  the  British 
end  and  at  the  French  end;  and  the  negligence  and 
the  intrigue  together  produced  massacres  at  both 
ends.  It  has  always  been  the  contention  of  the 
Armenians  that  the  French  had  promised  them  in 
Cilicia,  not  only  protection  but  automony;  and  this 
as  an  express  reward  for  military  service.  But  when 
these  Armenians  asked  for  their  reward  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  earned  it,  they  were  invited  to  go 
further  north,  and  General  Gouraud  said  to  them, 
"You  don't  expect  us  to  make  an  Armenia  in  every 
corner  of  the  world,  do  your"  Some  of  the  Ar- 
menians were  angry  enough  to  accuse  the  French  of 
instigating  the  fatal  attack  on  Marash.  At  any  rate, 
Lieutenant  Shishmanian  says  that  the  French  evac- 
uated that  city  and  abandoned  the  Armenians  to 
their  fate  after  the  Turks  had  flown  the  white  flag. 
"Let  me  emphasize  that",  says  the  Kentuckian,  "the 
French  evacuated  after,  not  before,  the  Turks  sig- 
nalled for  a  truce." 

Yet  so  long  as  the  British  occupied  the  French 
end,  the  Armenians  were  perfectly  safe  there;  and 
perhaps  if  the  French  had  occupied  the  British  end, 
the  Armenians  would  have  been  safe  there.  You 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon;  and  for  Britain 
there  was  no  mammon  in  Cilicia — for  France,  no 
mammon  in  the  Caucasus. 

After  all,  the  victory  of  the  Turk  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened.  It  withdrew  mammon 
from  all  Christian  self-seekers  at  all  ends  at  once. 
Less  often,  hereafter,  will  the  flames  be  fanned. 

But  the  Armenians  have  only  one  word  for  the 
war:  "Sordid". 
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The  Cause  of  the  War 

People  who,  before  the  war,  jockeyed  for  certain 
tools  and  fought  for  them  whenever  they  thought 
the  fighting  would  not  cost  too  much,  and  who  after 
the  war  took  the  very  tools  they  had  jockeyed  and 
fought  for  before  the  war — such  people  must  be 
charged  with  fighting  the  war  for  precisely  what 
they  took.  Not  that  they  wanted  the  war.  They 
wanted  the  tools,  and  war  came  of  it.  The  alleged 
sin  of  Germany  in  embarking  on  world-conquest  did 
not  start  this  will-to-plunder.  If  this  momentum  of 
Avarice  had  accumulated  only  after  Germany  sinned, 
it  would  have  been  checked  by  the  bargain  with 
Germany,  made  in  full  and  immediate  view  of  that 
sin.  What  could  not  be  checked  was  the  momentum 
that  had  accumulated  before  the  war,  in  the  forty 
years  of  entirely  mutual  sin.  Only  such  a  momen- 
tum could  lead,  first,  to  the  Paris  Conference  of  191 6 
with  its  plan  for  boycotting  Germany;  second,  to 
the  secret  treaties,  made  while  the  makers  were  tell- 
ing Mr.  Wilson  all  about  the  liberty  of  nations; 
third,  to  the  rejection  of  the  Kaiser's  peace-offer 
which  would  have  produced  a  two-sided  peace  and 
no  star-chamber  proceeding;  fourth,  to  the  rejection 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen  points  when  propounded 
by  Russia;  fifth,  to  the  betrayal  of  the  most  sacred 
contract  in  history — the  fourteen  points;  sixth,  to  the 
dropping  of  Armenia  once  more  into  the  fanned 
flame. 

The  crimes  of  Victory  were  not  born  of  Germany's 
downfall.  They  sprang  from  the  nature  of  the 
animal. 


PART  III 
THE  WRONG  DIAGNOSIS 
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CRUELTY  TO  INFERIORS— DEEDS 

PROFESSOR  TURNER  has  just  informed  us 
that  "no  competent  narrator"  ever  charged  Ger- 
many with  "sole  guilt".  Mr.  Turner's  idea  of  "com- 
petent" would  be  interesting.  The  only  competence 
that  matters  is  the  competence  to  fool  John  Doe  and 
thereby  win  the  war,  loot  the  victim,  keep  the  loot, 
lose  the  peace  and  become  Uncle  Shylock.  If  this  be 
competence,  the  list  is  imposing.  Some  of  the  com- 
petent narrators  have  repented,  but  a  few  may  well 
be  named.  There  was  Lloyd  George  (on  the  "lib- 
erty of  nations",  "clandestine",  and  "cynical  delib- 
eration") ;  and  Ambassador  Page  ("at  bottom"  an 
attempt  "on  as  large  a  part  of  the  world  as  they 
could  overrun");  and  Professor  Van  Dyck  ("The 
Potsdam  Gang");  Professor  Cramb  (hegemony  of 
the  planet) ;  Ambassador  Choate  (recommending 
Professor  Cramb);  J.  Ellis  Barker  (hegemony  of 
the  planet);  Ambassador  Morgenthau  (Potsdam 
Gang);  Secretary  Lansing  (clandestine);  Professor 
Munroe  Smith  (Pan  Germanism);  Cheradame 
("Pan  German  Plot  Unmasked");  Professor  Berna- 
dotte  Schmitt  (like  Cramb,  he  predicted  a  German- 
made  war);  Owen  Wister  ("The  Pentacost  of 
Calamity");  the  German  who  wrote  "I  accuse";  the 
poet  of  the  white  man's  burden;  and  finally  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.   I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Turner 
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denied  the  gorilla  when  he  met  him.  If  not,  the 
silence  of  an  expert  gave  expert  consent. 

What  is  Pickwickianism?  It  is  an  artistic  but  often 
unconscious  way  of  dodging  new  light.  When  a 
plain  fact  is  taken  away,  the  artist  immediately  sub- 
stitutes an  entirely  different  fact  under  quite  the  same 
name,  smuggling  the  new  fact  into  the  old  position  on 
such  velvet  feet  that  Mr.  Doe  does  not  notice  the 
substitution.  Professor  Turner  entitles  his  remarks, 
"Germany's  Guilt  #<?-afErmed".  All  the  Pickwick- 
ianism in  the  universe  is  concentrated  in  the  syllable 
"Re",  but  some  of  it  also  breaks  out  in  Mr.  Turner's 
implied  conclusion  that  those  who  were  themselves 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  are  entitled  to  keep 
the  loot  (which  is  neither  common  law  nor  common 
sense),  and  also  entitled  to  forgive  their  victim  if  he 
repent — of  what,  in  heaven's  name,  if  not  sole  guilt? 

The  next  development  will  be  sublimation.  Many 
Pickwickians  have  already  reached  it.  "You  forget 
the  character  of  Germany",  these  tell  me:  "You 
have  proved,  no  doubt,  that  normal  nations,  pursu- 
ing Vital  Interest  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  forced  to 
play  with  danger  and  that  Germany  played  too. 
Superficially  it  looks  like  the  same  thing,  but  deep 
down,  Germany  was  abnormal."  And  there  the  argu- 
ment stops.  It  is  the  major  premise  of  the  old  gorilla 
diagnosis  robbed  of  its  conclusion.  What  now  is  the 
conclusion?  It  must  be  either:  "Germany  was  so 
vile  that  the  world  is  justified  in  treating  her  as 
guilty,  though  innocent",  or  "She  was  not  innocent. 
She  was  guilty  in  ways  too  secret  for  secret  docu- 
ments". 

Before  guessing  what  mysterious  ways  these  might 
be,  we  must  examine  the  premise  itself  \  for  the  big- 
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otry  and  the  lack  of  self-knowledge  which  underlie 
it  (and  are  too  often  known  as  patriotism)  constitute 
the  last  and  most  baffling  obstacle  to  peace  and  to 
un-Shylocking  the  United  States. 

How  vile,  then,  was  Germany  compared  (suppose 
we  say)  with  the  vileness  of  those  who  betrayed 
Armenia?  If  you  claim  a  difference — a  difference 
worth  talking  about — it  will  be  that  the  betrayers 
of  Armenia  acted  reluctantly,  driven  by  almost  in- 
superable difficulties  of  Vital  Interest,  whereas  Ger- 
many deliberately  went  up  and  down  the  earth 
seeking  whom  she  might  devour.  Such  was  the 
German  religion.  Is  not  Bernhardi  the  prophet 
who  told  us  so?  Compare  "might  makes  right"  with 
the  genial  maxim  of  the  British,  "live  and  let  live". 

Before  giving  undue  attention  to  German  words, 
it  might  be  decent  to  give  some  attention  to  British 
deeds.  There  is  no  malice  in  choosing  Britain  as 
the  standard  of  comparison.  If  this  were  a  book  of 
recrimination,  it  might  better  attack  France:  her  au- 
thorship of  the  military  language  used  by  all  of  us; 
her  old  Napoleon  and  her  revived  worship  of 
Napoleon;  her  new  militarism  in  Africa;  her  old 
cruelties  in  Africa;  her  Dreyfuss  case;  her  incredibly 
corrupt  press.  Then  there  is  Russia,  a  most  beauti- 
ful target:  No  habeas  corpus  in  Russia,  but  secret 
police;  Siberian  exile  for  anyone  who  dared  to  think; 
political  corruption  so  corrosive  that  a  prince  of  the 
blood  Royal  could  embezzle  a  million  dollars  col- 
lected for  charity;  ideals  so  up-side-down  that  when 
that  prince's  secretary  hesitated  to  shoulder  the 
blame,  the  prince  reproached  him  for  "disloyalty"! 
By  way  of  recrimination  here  is  a  catalogue!  And 
yet  each  nasty  dig  would  merit  as  much  explanation 
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as  I  am  about  to  bestow  upon  German  conceit,  mili- 
tarism and  insolence. 

After  all,  the  aim  is  diagnosis;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, there  is  more  insight  to  be  gained  by  comparing 
precisely  Britain  and  Germany  than  any  of  the 
others.  Britain  and  Germany  have  been  so  like, 
under  conditions  so  unlike. 

In  respect  of  selfishness  and  cruelty  (for  selfish- 
ness and  cruelty  are  the  heart  of  the  matter),  every 
society — British,  German,  Yankee,  French  and  Rus- 
sian— automatically  splits  up  into  three  classes. 
These  differ  not  so  much  in  potential  cruelty  as  in  the 
function  of  daily  exercising  that  useful  vice  for  a 
practical  end.  The  class  in  whom  the  net  cruelty  of 
the  whole  organization  outcrops  is  the  class  that 
stands  guard  at  the  Vital-Interest  Frontier.  This 
class  consists  principally  of  industrial  captains.  These 
are  the  really  giant  frontiersmen  of  society — indus- 
trial captains  with  their  military  and  political  hench- 
men, that  is  to  say,  the  government,  which  is  the 
second  class.  The  third  class  is  the  rest  of  us  who 
live  deep  within  the  civilization-stockade  which  these 
mighty  men  of  valor  built  for  our  protection;  live 
on  Hedgerow  Lane,  at  ease  and  oblivious. 

Most  of  us  work  pretty  hard  and  may  resent  the 
imputation  that  we  live  at  ease.  But  who  gave  us 
our  jobs?  Who  gave  us  the  materials  we  work 
with?  Who  gave  us  the  peace,  the  order,  the  free 
time  to  work?  Who  made  and  paid  for  our  Hedge- 
row Lanes?  Those  who  stand  between  us  and  the 
real,  inbred  ruthlessness  of  God's  universe,  of  which 
most  of  us  know  absolutely  nothing.  They  stand 
between  us  and  dangerous  aliens;  between  us  and 
dangerous  elements;  between  us  and  the  stubborn 
soil;  between  us  and  African  gold  mines;  between  us 
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and  Mesopotamian  oil  wells;  between  us  and  the 
slaves  at  home  they  drive  for  us;  that  is,  the  armies 
of  labor.  Let  one  of  these  fail  us,  and  we  would 
soon  find  out  whether  life  is  ease  or  hardship!  We 
owe  everything  to  the  beneficence  of  our  giant  fron- 
tiersmen. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  the  nature  of  frontiersmen 
that  they  can  be  good  to  their  families  and  indeed 
quite  good  fellows  generally,  and  yet  utterly  merci- 
less to  whatever  stands  between  them  and  exploita- 
ble resources.  Not  long  since,  they  sent  babies 
before  dawn  to  work  in  the  mills,  beat  them  through 
the  day,  and  let  them  go,  long  after  night-fall,  more 
dead  than  alive.  They  will  send  their  sons  to  be 
cannon-fodder  and  on  the  same  day  profiteer  on  the 
cannon.  Not  all  will  go  so  far  as  to  break  the  law, 
but  those  who  now  break  laws  do  it  on  the  same 
ground  as  those  who  formerly  broke  babies,  namely, 
that  Industry  is  the  source  of  all  blessings,  babies  and 
laws  included. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  like  a  few  others,  loves  to  play 
the  ostrich.  Knowing  that  industry  is  good;  that 
industrialists  are  good  fellows;  that  the  government 
sets  up  good  courts  in  conquered  lands;  that  Hedge- 
row Lane  loves  goodness  and  sends  out  missionaries 
to  those  lands — knowing  all  this,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
merges  it  all  into  one  good  personality  and  calls  it 
Britain.  In  truth,  however,  Britain  is  not  one  but 
three.  Nay,  not  only  Britain  but  each  individual 
Englishman — in  fact,  each  individual  human  being 
— is  three,  according  to  which  of  three  functions  he 
finds  himself  discharging  at  the  moment — frontier, 
over-head,  Hedgerow  Lane.  The  cooperation  of 
the  three  is  unconscious  and  the  result  is  unintended. 
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Yet  each  of  the  three,  contemplating  the  highly  pro- 
fitable result,  meditates  as  follows: 

(A)  This  is  my  handiwork ; 

(B)  I  did  it  for  God. 

Nevertheless  the  frontiersman  is  by  all  odds  the  real 
artificer,  because  it  is  he  who  furnishes  all  three  with 
their  daily  bread.  If  Government  is  the  frontiers- 
man's overhead,  philanthropy  is  his  camp-follower. 
Both  may  interfere  with  him  in  spots,  but  neither  will 
go  so  far  as  to  impair  the  dividend;  for  without  a 
dividend  how  could  God's  work  be  carried  on? 

Before  the  law  of  Empire  can  be  fully  stated, 
some  of  its  practical  results  must  be  examined. 

First,  in  order  to  sell  opium  to  China,  the  British 
nation  made  war  on  China,  and  at  the  gun's  muzzle 
forced  the  drug  down  the  unwilling  throat  of  that 
people.  There  are  fashions,  ao  doubt,  in  frontier 
cruelty.  Frontiersmen  do  not  continue  such  forms 
of  it  as  shock  too  vividly  the  awakening  sensibilities 
of  Hedgerow  Lane.  In  other  words,  British  fron- 
tiersmen would  not  now  wage  an  opium  war.  But 
still,  and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  opium  war, 
they  compel  China  to  regulate  her  tariffs  in  the 
interest  of  British  trade  in  general,  if  no  longer  of 
the  opium  trade  in  particular.  Making  opium  op- 
tional was  not  allowed  to  set  back  British  dividends. 
And  even  today,  the  British  Government  in  India 
retards  opium-reform,  in  order  to  give  British  capital 
time  to  find  a  new  outlet. 

Again:  to  enable  her  frontiersmen  to  exploit  the 
African  Cape,  Britain  coolly  relieved  Holland  of  that 
responsibility;  and,  when  the  Boers  moved  sullenly 
out  of  the  Cape  and  went  North,  Britain  followed 
them  up,  and  as  fast  as  the  Boers  found  new  treasure, 
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Britain  took  over  the  administration  of  it.  This 
process  began  in  1806  and  did  not  end  till  1900;  and 
it  ended  then  only  because  the  Boers  could  go  no 
farther. 

In  order  to  have  Tasmania,  or  as  a  necessary  inci- 
dent to  having  it,  the  British  shot  down  a  harmless 
race — shot  them  in  droves,  while  they  stood  per- 
plexed and  silent. 

In  order  to  have  America,  or  as  a  necessary  incident 
to  having  it,  the  British  (which  means  us)  essentially 
exterminated  the  original  Americans.  In  this  work, 
northern  puritans  and  southern  cavaliers  were  equally 
ferocious.  Both  posted  bounties  for  Indian  scalps, 
including  the  scalps  of  Indian  men,  Indian  women 
and  Indian  children  j  sometimes  from  ten  years  up- 
ward, sometimes  from  sixteen  years  downward. 

The  Indians  were  not  without  the  rudiments  of 
civilization.  They  smoked.  They  even  had  a 
league  of  nations ;  and  they  loved  war  about  as  much 
as  we  did,  whom  at  first  they  received  in  friendship 
and  several  times  voluntarily  rescued  from  starva- 
tion. Yet  when  we  expressed  our  gratitude  by  com- 
petition and  by  sharp  practice,  the  Indians  reverted 
to  a  form  of  treachery  almost  as  mean  as  a  blockade  j 
and  it  should  go  without  saying  that  when  we  mur- 
dered the  Indians  we  thought  we  were  doing  so  by 
way  of  reprisal.  Yet  every  Indian  treachery  was 
founded  on  a  grievance.  Grievance,  treachery — 
Cause,  Effect.  The  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  however, 
always  knows  how  to  date  the  trouble  from  the  sec- 
ond of  these  developments — from  the  Effect  and  not 
the  Cause  5  and  to  describe  every  White  massacre  as 
a  victory  and  every  Red  victory  as  a  massacre.  Had 
all  the  grievances  been  misunderstandings,  as  many 
were,  ours  would  still  have  been  the  chief  responsi- 
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bility,  if  only  because  noblesse  oblige.  But  our 
guilt  was  not  so  subtle  as  all  that.  "In  our  Indian 
wars,  almost  without  exception,  the  first  aggressions 
have  been  ...  by  the  white  men."  Please  save  the 
quotation-marks,  and  note  that  this  passage  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  an  official  commission  appointed 
by  President  Grant.  "I  admit  that  there  are  good 
white  men",  said  a  Delaware  orator ;  "but  they  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  bad;  the  bad  must  be  the  strong- 
est, for  they  rule.  They  do  what  they  please.  They 
enslave  those  who  are  not  of  their  color,  although 
created  by  the  same  Great  Spirit  who  created  them. 
They  would  make  slaves  of  us  if  they  could ;  but  as 
they  cannot  do  it,  they  kill  us.  There  is  no  faith  to 
be  placed  in  their  words.  They  are  not  like  the 
Indians,  who  are  only  enemies  while  at  war,  and  are 
friends  in  peace.  They  will  say  to  an  Indian,  'My 
friend ;  my  brother!'  They  will  take  him  by  the 
hand  and  at  the  same  moment  destroy  him  .  .  . 
Remember  that  this  day  I  have  warned  you  to  beware 
of  such  friends  as  these.  I  know  the  Long-knives. 
They  are  not  to  be  trusted." 

This  was  in  1787.  After  that,  came  "The  Cen- 
tury of  Dishonor"  when  the  white  man  went  west  in 
the  covered  wagon;  not,  like  our  forefathers,  for  gain 
and  religion  but  for  gain  alone.  Then  did  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  wanting 
copper  mines,  wheatfields  and  factories,  whip  the 
Indian  from  pillar  to  post  and  drive  him  from  star- 
vation to  starvation  until  at  last  he  found  himself 
penned  up  where  there  was  no  more  hunting,  and  he 
had  to  be  fed  like  a  pig,  and  became  "greasy",  while 
we  took  our  dividends  from  mines,  fields  and  factor- 
ies. The  task  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  (I  quote  from  the  official  report)  a  long 
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"record  of  broken  treaties  and  unfulfilled  promises". 
Among  other  things,  Congress,  on  its  own  initiative 
and  without  consulting  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
altered  a  treaty — not  in  a  minor  detail  but  essentially. 
"All  you  white  men  who  come  from  Washington  are 
liars",  said  an  angry  chief,  "and  the  baldheaded  ones 
are  the  worst." 

However,  the  government,  like  the  British  govern- 
ment, was  operating  as  the  overhead  of  business.  "So 
long",  said  the  author  of  "Ramona",  "as  there  re- 
mains on  our  frontier  one  square  mile  of  land  occu- 
pied by  a  weak  and  helpless  owner,  there  will  be  a 
strong  and  unscrupulous  frontiersman  ...  to  seize 
it,  and  a  weak  and  unscrupulous  politician  ...  to 
back  him  up."  Eventually,  the  good  old  German 
word  "extermination"  came  to  the  tongues  of  our 
American  frontiersmen,  who  also  coined  that  brave 
old  motto,  "no  convenient  Indian  but  a  dead  Indian". 

The  author  of  "Ramona"  imagined  that  if  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  had  been  run 
by  church-members  instead  of  frontiersmen,  these 
exterminations  could  have  been  avoided.  They 
never  could.  It  was  not  guns  that  wiped  out  the 
Indian.  He  was  a  doomed  creature  the  moment 
the  first  white  foot  trod  his  soil.  The  killer  was 
something  far  more  baffling  than  guns.  Its  name  we 
ourselves  knew  not.    But  some  of  us  know  it  now. 

When  a  superior  race  pushes  out  against  an  in- 
ferior race,  the  frontier  between  them  becomes 
"biologic".  On  this  biologic  frontier — be  it  Ameri- 
can, Hawaiian,  Tasmanian,  Australian  or  African — 
there  develop  three  perfectly  automatic  degrees  of 
frontiersmanship.  First,  there  is  the  crude  ex- 
ploiter on  the  spot.  Second,  there  is  the  industrial 
organization,  including  the  government,  with  one 
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foot  in  each  country.  Third,  there  is  the  Hedgerow 
Lane  dweller  who  keeps  both  feet  at  home  but  en- 
joys what  the  others  bring  him.  The  crude  exploiter 
on  the  spot  is  'personally  ruthless.  He  has  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  frontier  battle,  hand  to  hand.  If 
he  fails,  he  must  pay  with  hunger  and  probably  with 
his  life.  Of  biologic  laws  he  knows  nothing.  What 
is  good  enough  for  him  he  thinks  good  enough  for 
the  aboriginal.  If  he  raises  the  poor  devil  from  the 
hunting  status  to  the  status  of  kicking  a  foot-press 
indoors  or  wielding  a  pick  in  the  stifling  bowels  of 
the  earth,  he  thinks  the  native  ought  to  be  grateful* — 
and  useful}  and  any  aboriginal  who  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  honor  must  be  kicked  in  the  stomach.  "This 
is  not  homicide,"  said  a  French  frontiersman,  "it  is 
animalicide." 

It  is  not  as  a  German  that  the  crude  exploiter  on 
the  spot  commits  animalicide j  nor  as  a  Belgian;  nor 
as  a  Puritan  father ;  but  as  a  white  animal  frustrated 
by  a  black  animal.  From  plentiful  observation,  Mr. 
Gibbons  assures  us  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  white 
animal,  as  such,  to  brutalize  the  black  animal  when 
left  alone  with  him  on  the  biologic  frontier.  On 
some  of  the  British  frontiers,  the  white  animal  has 
not  for  some  time  found  himself  entirely  alone  with 
the  black  animal.  Hedgerow  Lane,  after  its  eyes 
are  opened,  tells  the  government  to  follow  the  fron- 
tiersman and  restrain  him.  But  recently  Britain 
has  been  exploiting  a  new  frontier — that  of  Portugal 
in  Africa.  Portugal's  own  record  was  bad.  And 
yet  today,  the  native  in  these  Portuguese  colonies  is 
finding  the  British  lessee  a  more  undesirable  master 
than  the  Portuguese  lessor,  since  the  Portuguese  is  no 
industrialist.  Accordingly,  under  the  industrial 
British  lessee,  abuses  are  springing  up  like  those 
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which  formerly  prevailed  in  Belgian  Congo;  that  is 
to  say,  virtual  slavery,  accompanied  by  systematic 
floggings  and  shootings.  Given  a  sufficient  distance 
from  Hedgerow  Lane,  the  Briton  reverts  to  type, 
like  a  mere  Belgian,  Frenchman  or  German. 

Then  we  come  to  the  second  degree  of  frontiers- 
manship,  namely,  Organized  Industry  backed  by 
Government.  Both  of  these  are  notoriously  civ- 
ilized. Such  an  anachronism  as  -personal  cruelty 
revolts  them  painfully.  Law  and  order  is  their  meat 
and  drink.  And  yet  the  more  there  is  of  it  the  faster 
the  aboriginal  goes  on  dying.  He  dies  of  four  dis- 
eases which  always  attend  law  and  order  into  the 
wilderness.  These  are:  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  pov- 
erty and  fire-water. 

Some  of  these  weapons  of  the  strong  against  the 
weak  will  disappear  in  time.  Fire-water  will  dis- 
appear by  law,  syphilis  by  simply  finishing  its  work 
of  destroying  a  whole  race  at  a  time  (it  destroyed  the 
Hawaiians) ;  tuberculosis  will  disappear  by  finishing 
its  work  of  weeding  out  those  who  cannot  live  in- 
doors. But  poverty — this  will  never  finish  its  work 
so  long  as  Industry  goes  on  building  jungles  of  brick 
and  mortar  to  replace  the  hunting  jungles  of  beast 
and  thicket.  The  breath  of  mortar  is  death  to  the 
aboriginal,  and  thereby  the  frontier  of  organized 
industry  is  a  thousand  times  more  devastating  than 
the  frontier  of  kicks  and  blows. 

Sooner  or  later  the  aboriginal  finds  this  out.  Then 
it  is  that  he  invites  blows  by  giving  blows;  and  once 
more  there's  no  good  Indian  but  a  dead  Indian. 
Government  and  Industry  now  join  the  crude  fron- 
tiersman on  the  spot  in  saying  so,  to  the  huge  internal 
mirth  of  the  crude  frontiersman  on  the  spot.  But 
instead  of  unorganized  kicks  and  blows  the  Govern- 
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ment  uses  guns  and  armies,  less  brutal  because  less 
personal,  but  by  the  same  token,  cleaner  sweeping. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  there  are  some  good  Indians, 
namely  those  who  are  killed  by  our  neighbors.  The 
British,  for  instance,  condemned  the  Boers  for  their 
abuse  of  the  Zulus  and  the  Matabeles.  That  was 
part  of  the  British  excuse  for  subjugating  the  Boers. 
But  after  the  Boers  had  been  subjugated,  the  British 
historian  (Lucas),  turned  about  and  praised  them 
precisely  because,  as  "rough  pioneers  of  civilization" 
(so  he  condescended  to  call  them),  they  had  "broken 
the  two  savage  hordes  which  had  been  the  pest  and 
scourge  of  South  Africa."  Lucas  also  records  the 
regret  of  the  British  that  the  conquest  of  the  Boers 
fell  a  little  too  soon — just  when  another  extermina- 
tion-job was  ripening  j  so  that  Britain  had  to  take 
over  the  job  and  finish  it,  instead  of  leaving  the 
odium  of  it  to  the  Boers  and  taking  only  the  dividend 
for  Britain. 

What  Zulus  and  Matabeles  were  to  the  British, 
Hereros  were  to  the  Germans.  So  we  branded  Ger- 
many with  the  mark  of  Cain — during  the  late  war 
when  branding  was  a  good  investment  toward  victory. 
But  when  the  extermination  of  the  Hereros  was  in 
act,  so  far  from  branding  it,  the  British  praised  it — 
nay,  aided  and  abetted  it.  They  killed  or  captured 
Herero  refugees  as  they  stumbled  over  the  British 
border.  Every  aboriginal  uprising  is  a  threat  to 
white  dominion  in  Africa;  therefore  it  is  a  threat  to 
British  dominion  in  Africa;  therefore,  when  the 
pinch  came,  Britons  and  Germans  were  found  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  against  the  weaker  side. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  third  degree  of  frontiers- 
manship.  This  is  the  dweller  at  home  on  Hedge- 
row Lane.    He  knows  as  much  about  biology  as  does 
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the  crude  exploiter  on  the  spot.  He  concurs  with 
the  latter  in  the  innocent  fancy  that  what  is  good  for 
the  superior  race  is  good  for  the  inferior  race;  and 
if  harm  comes  to  the  inferior,  the  Hedgerow  Lane 
dweller  tries  to  hold  responsible  not  the  general 
policy  of  exploitation,  but  the  bad  character  of  in- 
dividual exploiters.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  this 
was  quite  so  true  of  the  British  as  of  the  Germans. 
For  in  Britain  they  are  always  so  sure  that  the  British 
frontiersman  is  but  conferring  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ization, though  by  force,  and  bearing  a  white  man's 
burden,  though  not  without  profit.  But  in  Germany 
when  the  Herero  massacres  began,  so  fierce  and  sud- 
den in  the  Reichstag  were  the  yells  of  protest,  that 
the  first  massacring  General  had  to  be  recalled  and 
a  second  sent  out  in  his  place  under  a  less  honest 
slogan. 

The  best  die  first,  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  best 
to  resist,  and  they  cannot  resist  so  murderously  as 
we  can.  The  best  being  out  of  the  way,  the  worst 
are  then  cooped  up  in  a  reservation,  out  of  sight  and 
largely  out  of  mind.  It  is  a  vain  fancy  that  Africans 
will  enjoy  a  softer  fate  than  Indians.  To  the  extent 
that  Africa  can  be  industrialized  the  native  will  be 
extirpated.  You  simply  cannot  visualize  an  indus- 
trial Africa  still  occupied  by  primitives,  any  more 
than  you  can  visualize  Indians  hunting  buffalo  in 
Buffalo.  Where  in  an  industrial  Africa  would  the 
primitive  find  room?  He  must  either  be  extirpated 
or  evolved;  and  evolution  is  itself  a  form  of  extir- 
pation. It  extirpates  nine-tenths  and  breeds  from 
the  remaining  one-tenth — in  this  case  the  tenth  avail- 
able for  industrial  service  or  serfdom. 

The  result  is  automatic  and  incurable.    At  any 
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rate  there  can  be  but  one  cure:  either  withdraw,  or  at 
least,  not  go  on. 

Are  we,  then,  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  auto- 
matic cruelties  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  poverty  and 
fire-water?  Not  till  we  know.  But  we  have  known 
for  a  long  time;  and  has  anyone  seen  us  either 
withdraw  or  not  go  on?  For  why  deprive  mankind 
of  granaries?  If  we  have  done  evil  in  the  past,  we 
are  good  now.  Already  in  one  section  of  Africa,  the 
British  are  proposing  to  segregate  the  blacks,  and 
then  confer  on  this  nine-tenths  of  the  population  one- 
tenth  of  its  own  land;  and  after  thus  boxing  up  the 
teeming  millions,  they  propose  to  fertilize  them  by 
sanitation.  Something  will  break,  but  it  will  not  be 
British  dividends. 

Alas,  all  these  expedients  are  but  the  sand  in  which 
the  ostrich  of  civilization  buries  its  head  when  its 
heart  is  torn  between  kindness  and  greed.  There 
can  be  but  one  cure. 

But  what  if  we  hadn't  gone  on — we,  in  America! 
What  if,  this  evening,  I  could  not  hear  the  London 
String  Quartette  play  German  music  over  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  a  vanished  race!  Compare  us  with 
Mexico  where  the  Spanish  forgot  to  exterminate  the 
natives. 

There  seems  to  be  a  real  dilemma  here.  It  is  a 
most  unpleasant  difficulty,  and  for  my  part  I  refuse 
to  wrestle  with  it.  I  hate  the  beastly  thing.  Only, 
meanwhile,  it  does  bring  us  around  to  the  comparison 
we  set  out  to  find;  just  why  the  Teuton  happens  to 
be  so  much  worse  than  I  am.  Let  us  see:  His 
alleged  philosophy  of  "Might  makes  Right"  does 
not  become  operative  till  it  reaches  the  frontier  of 
Vital  Interest,  and  my  alleged  philosophy  of  "live 
and  let  live"  stalls  its  engine  at  the  same  frontier. 
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That  does  not  seem  to  get  us  anywhere.  Let  us  try 
again.  German  cruelty  begins  where  English  and 
American  mercy  leaves  off.  I  can't  seem  to  get  the 
hang  of  it  yet.  Once  more,  then:  The  German 
was  a  little  slower  than  I  was  to  become  an  ostrich. 
But  even  that  form  of  statement  does  not  clearly 
make  the  ostrich  the  better  man.  For  I  seem  to 
recall  that  when  Adam  and  Eve  had  grown  weary 
with  naming  the  creatures  and  saw  one  more  little 
hopper  hopping  about  at  the  water's  edge,  Adam 
(as  reported  by  Mark  Twain)  protested:  "Why 
go  on  cudgelling  our  heads  for  names!  The  thing 
looks  like  a  frog  and  it  hops  like  a  frog — let's  call 
it  a  frog." 

At  any  rate,  I  have  made  one  discovery:  Adam  was 
a  German. 


XIII 


CRUELTY  TO  INFERIORS— WORDS 

I 

pERHAPS  Germany,  having  watched  us  succeed 
and  Mexico  fail  and  having  decided  at  any  rate 
not  to  be  an  ostrich,  became  rather  drunk  on  frontier- 
philosophy.  But  wait!  Philosophies  are  not  in- 
vented to  make  things  happen;  they  are  invented 
to  explain  why  things  are  happening.  And  always 
we  so  rig  the  explanations  as  to  make  them  glorify 
their  makers.  For  this  purpose  every  man-Jack  of 
us  is  equipped  at  birth  with  the  germs  of  two  equal 
and  opposite  philosophies,  one  nobly  soft-hearted, 
the  other  nobly  hard-headed.  You  will  find  the 
soft-hearted  nobility  ready  at  call  when  you  live  on 
Hedgerow  Lane,  the  hard-headed  nobility  ready  at 
call  on  the  cruel  frontier — unless  you  are  confronted 
by  a  rival  frontiersman;  in  which  case,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flooring  him,  you  quote  hard-headed  sayings 
from  his  language  and  soft-hearted  ones  from  yours. 

I  had  supposed  that  the  Germans  could  answer  us 
only  by  citing  our  deeds  to  match  their  words;  but 
having  taken  a  very  brief,  inadequate,  belated  excur- 
sion into  Allied  words  as  they  were  used  before  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  rival  frontiersmen,  I  confess 
that  I  am  a  bit  puzzled.  When,  for  instance,  his- 
torian Lucas  was  confronted  by  the  problem  of  ex- 
plaining the  British  conquest  of  the  Boers,  he  used 
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nothing  whatever  but  the  windy  German  argument, 
and  yet  gave  the  Germans  no  credit.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  of  it  for  himself.  British  power,  he 
said,  was  the  only  thing  that  could  have  kept  Cape 
Colony  out  of  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Indeed  the 
Dutch  government  seemed  powerless  even  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receiver.  When  Britain 
intervened,  Cape  Colony  was  fast  careering  toward 
bankruptcy.  Better  a  solvent  colony  under  Britain 
than  a  bankrupt  colony  under  Holland.  The  Ger- 
man industrial  faculty  for  making  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before — this,  in  the  eyes  of 
Lucas,  was  the  British  justification.  Also  it  would 
have  been  Napoleon's  justification  if  Nalopeon  had 
not  been  out  of  luck}  for  the  buccaneer  touched 
nothing  but  he  made  it  prosper. 

And  theoretically,  who  loves  not  war  for  its  own 
sake?  In  France,  there  was  Renan:  "war  is  one  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  progress".  And  Kessler 
(in  1909):  "Humanitarianism  and  pacifism  are 
two  dangerous  narcotics  ...  to  rob  the  nations  of 
their  manliness".  And  Lieutenant  Montaigne 
( 1 9 1 3) :  "Both  [aggressor  and  defender]  are  in 
the  right" — which  is  identical  with  Bernhardi's,  "war 
gives  a  biologically  just  decision." 

Even  in  America  we  are  beginning  to  talk  theory. 
We  have  a  Navy  League  with  a  "Seven  Seas  Maga- 
zine", wherein  it  was  written:  "it  is  the  absolute 
right  of  a  nation  to  live  to  its  full  intensity,  to  expand, 
to  found  colonies,  to  get  richer  and  richer  by  any 
proper  means  such  as  armed  conquest  .  .  ." 

Admiral  Fiske  has  warned  us  that  if  war  is  not  in 
itself  a  moral  regenerator,  at  least  the  competition 
which  leads  to  war  is  the  necessary  spur  to  excellence. 
And  this  naturally  justifies  war  as  the  price  of  excel- 
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lence.  Admiral  Rodgers  has  warned  us  that  when 
America's  population  shall  be  about  one-fifth  as 
crowded  as  Germany's,  we  will  deliberately  go  up 
and  down  the  world  seeking  whom  we  may  devour. 

Of  course,  these  last  three  writers  might  have 
plagiarized  the  Germans.  But  Sir  Alfred  Scawan 
Blunt  has  testified  that  before  the  war,  the  British 
youth  of  the  governing  class,  if  not  writing,  were  at 
all  events  talking  about  empire  in  terms  of  Darwin. 
"Great  and  Greater  Britain"  is  a  book  written  by  such 
an  Englishman.  It  was  written  by  J.  Ellis  Barker 
in  1 9 10.  This  was  before  Bernhardi  had  been  heard 
from — at  least  in  books.  "This  world",  wrote  J. 
Ellis  Barker,  "is  not  a  world  of  peace  and  ease,  but 
a  world  of  strife  and  war.  Nature  is  ruled  by  the 
law  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  and  the  strongest.  States,  like  trees 
and  animals,  are  engaged  in  a  never-ending  struggle 
for  room,  food,  light,  and  air,  and  that  struggle  is 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  all  pro- 
gress. Had  it  not  been  for  that  struggle,  the  world 
would  still  be  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  its  aboriginal 
savages. 

"The  abolition  of  war  would  be  a  misfortune  to 
man-kind.  ...  As  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is,  as  long  as  self-interest,  not  benevolence, 
is  the  predominant  motive  in  men  and  in  states,  those 
nations  which  are  ambitious  and  strong  will  seize 
the  possessions  of  those  who  are  rich  and  weak. 
Thus  Nature  constantly  rejuvenates  the  world.  .  ." 
And  he  had  a  good  word  for  Germany,  had  this 
English  philosopher:  "Germany,"  he  said,  "is  in  the 
absurd  position  that  she  is  building  an  enormous  fleet 
without  possessing  adequate  harbours  for  her  ships, 
and  she  is  therefore  compelled  by  necessity,  either 
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to  acquire  the  great  harbours  of  the  Netherlands  or 
to  give  up  her  claim  to  overseas  expansion.  Con- 
sequently it  seems  absolutely  certain  that  Germany 
will,  earlier  or  later,  make  a  most  determined  at- 
tempt to  make  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  German 
ports,  and  from  her  point  of  view  she  is  quite  justified 
in  doing  so." 

Mr.  Barker  dedicated  these  thoughts  to  no  less 
a  Briton  than  Joseph  Chamberlain,  saying  that  to 
Chamberlain  he  owed  the  thoughts ;  and  this  he  did 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  express  permission. 

In  19 1 2,  Lord  Roberts,  formerly  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  Army,  delivered  a  thrilling 
speech  in  which  he  said:  "Germany  strikes  when 
Germany's  hour  has  struck.  .  .  .  And,  gentlemen, 
it  is  an  excellent  policy.  It  is,  or  should  be,  the 
policy  of  every  nation  prepared  to  play  a  great  part 
in  history  (cheers)  .  .  .  For  how  was  this  Em- 
pire of  Britain  founded?  War  founded  this  Empire 
— war  and  conquest!  When  we,  therefore,  masters 
by  war  of  one-third  of  the  habitable  globe,  when  we 
propose  to  Germany  to  disarm,  to  curtail  her  navy 
or  diminish  her  army,  Germany  naturally  refuses  j 
and,  pointing,  not  without  justice,  to  the  road  by 
which  England,  sword  in  hand,  has  climbed  to  her 
unmatched  eminence,  declares  openly,  or  in  the  veiled 
language  of  diplomacy,  that  by  the  same  path,  if  by 
no  other,  Germany  is  determined  also  to  ascend! 
Who  amongst  us,  knowing  the  past  of  this  nation, 
and  the  past  of  all  nations  and  cities  that  have  ever 
added  the  lustre  of  their  names  to  human  annals, 
can  accuse  Germany  or  regard  the  utterance  of  one 
of  her  greatest  chancellors  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
or  of  General  Bernhardi  three  months  ago,  with  any 
feelings  except  those  of  respect?" 
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Three  Germans  have  been  cited  for  Germany's 
exclusive  claim  to  this  inspiring  quasi-philosophy. 

Of  Nietzsche  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  wrote  as  a 
philosopher,  not  as  a  German.  His  Great  Idea  was 
that  the  springs  of  human  conduct  and  the  source  of 
human  welfare  are  to  be  found  in  competition  and  in 
the  Will-to-power,  not  in  Love.  But  being  more  of 
a  rhetorician  than  a  philosopher,  he  rang  the  changes 
on  this  Great  Idea  until  his  pages  were  filled  with 
scintillating  contradictions.  In  one  breath,  he  de- 
nounced Prussian  warriors ;  in  the  next  breath, 
praised  war}  in  the  next,  played  up  individual  com- 
petition as  distinguished  from  war.  Nietzsche's 
personal  life,  too,  was  a  contradiction.  He  loved 
those  who  accepted  his  anti-love  recipe ;  and  when 
they  forsook  him,  as  they  often  did,  he  found  that 
he  still  loved  them  and  felt  wistful.  As  to  his  effect 
on  the  audience,  he  is  so  delightfully  resounding  and 
quotable  that  people  all  over  the  world  wear  him  in 
the  buttonhole  as  an  intellectual  bouquet.  And  now, 
within  ten  days  of  each  other,  come  two  Frenchmen 
in  1926:  One  compares  the  diary  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  with  Nietzsche.  The  other,  after  telling 
how  easy  it  is,  by  careful  selection,  to  traduce  any 
great  writer,  declares  that  to  charge  the  war  to 
Nietzsche  is  not  only  an  injustice  but  a  uniquely  cruel 
injustice,  since  Nietzsche  was  the  sworn  enemy  of 
Nationalism  and  the  spiritual  father  of  the  present 
movement  toward  a  United  States  of  Europe.  Re- 
peatedly this  author  refers  to  Nietzsche  as  "the  sage" 
and  "The  Good  European". 

Treitschke  was  a  Prussian  historian  who  believed 
that  Britain,  without  enough  merit  to  justify  her, 
had  frozen  out  industrious  and  efficient  Germany. 
He  believed  in  war.    It  was  not  only  inevitable  but 
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cleansing.  Still  more  did  he  believe  in  Christianity, 
as  I  suppose  Roberts  did  and  Fiske  and  Rodgers  do. 
He  criticized  Prussia  almost  as  scathingly  as  he  crit- 
icized Britain,  whom  he  also  praised  upon  occasion. 
He  was  a  born  critic — an  intellectual  tonic.  Yale's 
ex-president,  Hadley,  enjoyed  being  one  of  his 
pupils. 

Bernhardi  was  a  military  theorist  who,  like  Treit- 
schke,  regarded  war  as  a  tonic;  but  also  he  wanted 
to  seize  the  initiative  of  that  which  he  deemed  inev- 
itable anyhow,  whereas  Treitschke  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  playing  Providence. 

No  other  love  was  lost  among  these  three.  Bern- 
hardi admired  Treitschke,  but  he  simply  ignored 
Nietzsche;  Nietzsche  despised  Treitschke;  while 
Treitschke  called  Nietzsche  "that  rum  fellow." 

Germans,  like  ourselves,  can  easily  invoke  equal 
and  opposite  philosophies  to  justify  what  they  already 
want;  and  doubtless  they  could  fatten  a  general, 
subconscious  war-spirit  on  perfectly  inconsistent  diets. 
But  as  a  definite  program  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
these  three  diverse  and  very  original  German  think- 
ers linked  arms  to  promote  war.  There  is  just  one 
thing  entirely  common  to  the  three  of  them,  and  that 
is  the  entire  absence  of  any  thoughts  on  world-con- 
quest. 

Let  us  get  the  whole  doctrine  of  Bernhardi.  He 
has  been  the  most  adequately  misrepresented. 

Bernhardi  is  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
literary  style — by  not  having  it;  whereas  Professor 
Cramb  of  Britain  was  a  most  charming  writer.  And 
it  is  to  Cramb  that  you  and  I  owe  our  first  impressions 
of  Bernhardi.  Cramb's  was  the  first  book  of  propa- 
ganda. The  fact  that  it  was  written  before  the  war, 
disarmed  the  suspicion  that  it  might  be  propaganda; 
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but  it  was.  As  indicated  in  its  first  chapter,  it  was 
written  to  induce  Britain  to  adopt  universal  military 
service  for  a  war  which  Mr.  Cramb  was  entirely  right 
in  expecting. 

In  the  dazzling  enterprise  of  not  under-stating 
things,  Professor  Cramb  gives  you  the  following 
impression  of  Bernhardi  and  of  Bernhardi's  father- 
land: Impelled  by  conceit  and  by  the  lust  for  glory 
and  by  nothing  else  whatever,  Germany  intended  (a) 
to  smash  the  British  Empire}  (b)  to  annex  the  British 
Isles;  (c)  to  achieve  the  hegemony  of  the  planet; 
(d)  to  give  mankind  a  new  religion,  with  Nietzsche 
for  its  pioneer.  It  is  all  summed  up  in  Bernhardi's 
own  phrase,  "world-power  or  down-fall";  a  phrase 
which  Professor  Cramb  proceeds  to  interpret  both 
honestly  and  dishonestly.  The  dishonest  interpre- 
tation he  puts  thus:  "world-dominion  or  death"; 
as  if  Bernhardi  had  said,  "give  me  world-dominion 
or  give  me  death."  And  clearly  Mr.  Cramb  wants 
us  to  understand  "death"  as  meaning — "death  in  the 
attempt". 

What  are  the  facts?  As  to  smashing  Britain: 
Bernhardi  said  that  Germany  was  not  yet,  like  Bri- 
tain, a  world-power,  but  that  she  must  become  one, 
with  Britain's  consent  if  possible,  but  if  not,  then 
"by  the  side  of  and  in  spite  of  Britain."  He  also 
predicted  that  the  enduring  world-powers  would 
be  Britain,  Germany,  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
No  smashing  of  Britain  here,  much  less  annexation. 
As  to  the  hegemony  of  the  planet,  Bernhardi  said 
there  could  never  be  another  Rome;  that  Germany 
must  not  annex  European  territory  though  she  might 
obtain  a  Balkan  corridor  to  economic  resources  by 
assuming  a  protectorate  over  neighboring  small  na- 
tions; that  Germany  must,  for  economic  reasons  and 
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for  the  accomodation  of  her  excess  population,  obtain 
territory  occupied  by  inferior  races  so  far  as  such 
territory  was  still  available.  If  need  be,  some  of 
this  territory  must  be  taken  from  other  superior  races, 
who  were  using  it  only  for  exploitation  and  did  not 
need  it  for  surplus  population  as  Germany  did.  He 
meant  either  Portugal  or  Belgium  or  Spain  or  France, 
for  clearly  these  words  do  not  apply  to  Britain. 

"World-power"  therefore  does  not,  in  Bernhardi's 
use  of  the  term,  mean  "world-dominion".  Dis- 
tinctly it  means  Vital  Interest  in  the  shape  of  colonies 
and  strategic  points,  precisely  like  Britain's.  Nor 
does  "down-fall"  mean  "downfall  in  the  attempt". 
Distinctly  it  means  downfall  for  not  making  the 
attempt.  "There  can  be  no  standing-still",  Bern- 
hardi  says,  "but  merely  progress  or  retrogression." 
If  we  are  passive  while  our  competitors  "extend 
their  power",  and  "their  dominions,"  "an  inde- 
pendent German  civilization  will  not  long  exist." 
Professor  Cramb's  own  philosophy  went  farther 
than  this.  For  Cramb  said  that  there  was  room  on 
this  planet  for  only  one  Empire  after  the  fashion 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  since  there  were  two  nations 
with  a  "genius"  for  such  empire,  a  conflict  was  un- 
avoidable and  one  of  the  two  must  go  down.  Yet 
Bernhardi  said  there  must  be  four  empires  and 
Britain  still  among  them. 

In  the  next  place,  Bernhardi  was  not  impelled  by 
conceit  and  glory  alone.  There  was  fear  too.  He 
said  that  Germany's  neighbors,  impelled  partly  but 
not  wholly  by  Germany's  intention  of  expanding, 
were  meditating  an  attack  upon  Germany,  to  ruin  her. 
They  had  just  cheated  Germany  out  of  Morocco. 
They  had  just  put  Turkey  out  of  the  Balkans,  whom 
Germany  needed  in  the  Balkans  as  a  counterpoise 
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to  Russia.  These  facts  were  "a  terrible  awakening". 
Germany  must  stop  whining  about  expense.  Ger- 
many must  prepare.  Germany  must  take  her 
enemies  one  at  a  time  if  possible;  but,  if  it  so  fell 
out,  she  must  prevail  over  the  lot  by  seizing  the 
initiative  and  being  more  spiritually  united  than  they, 
in  the  consciousness  of  a  just  cause.  And  he  draws 
a  tremendous  picture  of  Germany  possibly  driven  in 
from  her  frontiers  by  implacable  foes,  but  resisting 
until  these  foes  should  be  tired  enough  to  grant 
Germany  her  rights. 

So  much  for  Bernhardi's  practical  objectives:  (a) 
to  survive  dangers;  (b)  to  become  a  world-power  "by 
the  side  of  and  in  spite  of  Britain",  and  along  with 
Russia  and  America.  It  is  the  same  old  story:  fear 
and  avarice,  not  (as  Cramb  would  have  us  believe) 
avarice  alone. 

But  the  Germans  were  reluctant.  They  hated 
war.  So,  over  and  above  these  practical  considera- 
tions, Bernhardi  gives  them  doctrine.  They  ought 
not  to  be  reluctant.    They  ought  not  to  hate  war. 

What,  then,  are  Bernhardi's  war  doctrines?  Here 
it  is  not  Cramb  who  is  mainly  to  blame  for  our  mis- 
understandings. Cramb  did  call  Bernhardi  a  pupil 
of  Nietzsche  (whom  Bernhardi  never  even  men- 
tions); but  mainly  it  is  others  who  have  misrep- 
resented Bernhardi's  war-doctrines,  by  reducing  them 
to  the  following  formula:  Might  makes  right. 
"War  gives  a  biologically  just  decision."  Small 
states  should  he  absorbed  by  large  states  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Individual  morality  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  morality  of  states.  The  individual  is  noth- 
ing, the  state  is  all,  and  "power  is  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  a  state."  War  should  break  out  -periodically, 
irrespective  of  any  practical  cause  or  occasion. 
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This  is  our  idea  of  the  Bernhardi  doctrine.  What 
are  the  facts? 

Bernhardi  said:  small  states  have  not  the  same 
rights  as  large  states  (have  you  noticed  them  having 
the  same  rights  in  the  League  of  Nations? )  but  that 
a  large  state  may  often  honor  itself  by  yielding  to 
a  small  state.  War  should  not  be  made  for  mere 
"lust  of  robbery",  but  only  for  Vital  Interests.  In 
a  world  of  Vital  Interests,  with  some  good  and  some 
bad  states,  state-morality  cannot  in  all  ways  be  the 
same  as  individual  morality.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  field  for  International  Law,  and  treaties  are  binding 
— the  state  that  breaks  treaties  is  punished  by  being 
unable  to  get  new  ones.  But  even  municipal  law 
is  often  wrong,  and  when  it  comes  to  nations  litigat- 
ing their  Vital  Interests  and  not  agreeing  even  in 
theory  as  to  what  is  wrong,  none  will  submit  to  what 
it  deems  wrong.  In  a  succession  of  Vital  Crises, 
therefore — not  in  a  program  of  senseless  and  arbi- 
trary wars — the  wars  that  inevitably  arise,  do  give 
"a  biologically  just  decision". 

What,  then,  are  Vital  Interests?  A  case  in  point 
was  Italy,  bursting  with  population,  and  taking 
Tripoli  from  its  incompetent  Moslems.  Bernhardi 
cites  Tripoli  as  the  sort  of  case  in  which  might  makes 
right — precisely  the  sort  of  case  in  which  Britain 
seized  Zulu-  and  Matabeleland. 

It  is  on  these  premises,  therefore  (and  they  are 
not  easy  to  refute)  that  Bernhardi  concludes  that  the 
life  of  nations  is  a  chronic  competition  for  power; 
that  power  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  a  state;  that 
the  individual  is  less  than  the  state,  because  the  state 
is  the  preserver  and  transmitter  of  civilization,  both 
for  him  and  for  all  other  individuals. 

Finally,  Bernhardi  insists  that  war  is  a  moral  re- 
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generator.  Constant  peace  results  in  sloth,  physical, 
industrial  and  moral.  Excellence  depends  on  com- 
petition. 

Thus  far  it  is  all  an  echo  of  Professor  Cramb  him- 
self, not  to  mention  Historian  Lucas,  Admirals  Fiske 
and  Rodgers,  Lord  Roberts,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Ellis  Barker  and  last  but  not  least  the  lively  Ameri- 
can boy  with  hair  on  his  chest  who  is  now  so  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  one  remaining  inevitable  war 
— that  of  Orient  and  Occident. 

Thus  far  I  am  not  so  sure  that  Adam  did  not  come 
from  King  Arthur's  Court.  Nay,  he  could  even 
have  been  the  visiting  Yankee. 

II 

Fearing  that  I  was  not  getting  all  of  the  worst 
of  Bernhardi,  I  searched  the  card  index  of  the  Yale 
Library.  I  found  the  title,  "Britain  as  Germany's 
Vassal".  This  looked  like  the  real  thing,  and  as  I 
drew  the  shameless  volume,  I  became  really  hopeful. 
But  still  I  was  disappointed; — disappointed  at  not 
being  able  to  find  one  other  book  of  Bernhardi's, 
called  "Our  Future:  A  Word  of  Warning  to  the 
German  Nation".  To  get  this  book  I  was  about  to 
telephone  to  New  York,  when,  opening  the  book  I 
had  just  drawn  ("Britain  as  Germany's  Vassal")  I 
noticed  a  translator's  preface.  And,  lo,  it  said:  "The 
original  title  .  .  .  was  'Our  Future:  A  Word  of 
Warning  to  the  German  Nation'." 

To  justify  this  juggling  with  another  man's  title, 
the  British  translator  goes  on  juggling  with  the  other 
man's  thoughts.  He  informs  us  that  "the  word 
'kultur'  occurs  three  or  four  times  on  most  pages, 
and  seven  or  eight  times  on  several."    But  by  a  care- 
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ful  examination  of  sixty  pages  of  the  German  text 
in  groups  of  ten  at  about  equal  intervals,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  statement  is  between  three  and  four- 
hundred  percent  exaggerated. 

Over  one  page  the  British  translator  puts  the 
words,  "America  should  attack  England."  But  you 
simply  look  in  vain  for  any  such  thought  in  Bern- 
hardi's  words.  Bernhardi  merely  discusses  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  vague  "cooperation"  or  "rapproche- 
ment" between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
which  would  strengthen  Germany's  general  position. 
From  equally  plausible  passages  in  Bernhardi's  other 
book,  other  critics  have  charged  him  with  proposing 
to  seduce  German-  and  Irish-Americans  against 
America.  Cooperate  with  America,  poison  America: 
you  get  both  from  the  same  Bernhardi. 

The  British  translator  also  asserts  that  Bernhardi 
fully  expected  the  war  to  start  in  the  Balkans,  and, 
lo,  there  it  started;  so  that  the  book  was  really  an 
"indiscretion" — a  betrayal  of  Germany's  official  plan. 
The  translator  points  out  the  very  chapters.  But, 
on  inspection,  those  chapters  show  that  Bernhardi, 
like  Sir  Edward  Grey,  merely  feared  the  Balkans. 
He  called  them  a  powder-house. 

The  British  translator  then  sums  it  all  up.  Bern- 
hardi "in  the  clearest  language"  (he  says)  "urges 
Germany  to  acquire  by  war  first  the  supremacy  of 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  and  then  the  mastery 
of  the  world"  j  giving  Britain  a  choice  of  war,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  "to  leave  the  Triple  En- 
tente, abandon  her  allies,  disarm  by  distributing  her 
fleet  all  over  the  world,  and  .  .  .  allow  Germany  to 
smash  France  and  .  .  .  dominate  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia  Minor."  On  read- 
ing the  text  you  find  no  such  program.  Bernhardi 
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does  indeed  propose  the  dissolution  of  the  Triple 
Entente,  and  the  "humiliation"  of  France  who 
thwarted  Germany.  In  North  Africa  he  proposes 
that  Britain  accept  changes  to  the  advantage  of  Ger- 
many or  Italy.  In  the  Balkans  he  proposes  that 
Britain  consent  to  Austria's  political  strengthening. 
In  Asia  Minor  he  proposes  that  Britain  stop  hinder- 
ing Germany's  economic  expansion.  Finally  he  pro- 
poses that  Germany  be  allowed  to  have  coaling 
stations,  and  that  the  British  fleet  be  not  always  con- 
centrated at  Germany's  door.  But  in  return  for  all 
this,  he  proposes  "equally  benevolent  and  energetic 
support  in  promoting  England's  interests". 

Who,  then,  is  this  British  translator,  who  first 
distorts  Bernhardi  and  then  excoriates  him?  Surely 
some  hater  of  war!  Surely  one  who  would  not 
share  J.  Ellis  Barker's  opinion  that  Germany  would 
be  warranted  in  just  seizing  Antwerp  and  Amster- 
dam out  of  hand. 

Well,  now,  the  translator's  name  is  J.  Ellis  Barker. 


XIV 


CRUELTY  TO  EQUALS— WAR 

"TN  1 139  a  Catholic  council  forbade  the  use  of  the 
cross-bow  against  Christians,  pronouncing  its 
employment  .  .  .  'death-dealing  and  hateful  to 
God.'  .  .  .  Little  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed, 
however,  before  this  anathema  was  construed  to  mean 
that  one  must  not  use  the  cross-bow  against  Christians 
unless  one's  cause  were  just.  The  cross-bow  was 
soon  replaced  by  the  musket,  and  the  musket  in  its 
turn  was  universally  stigmatized  as  an  unfair  innova- 
tion contrary  to  the  rules  of  lawful  warfare.  For 
two  or  three  centuries  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
slay  musketeers  without  mercy  as  a  penalty  for  em- 
ploying forbidden  weapons.  The  cavalier  Bayard, 
when  mortally  wounded  by  an  arquebus  ball,  is  said 
to  have  died  thanking  God  that  he  never  gave  quar- 
ter to  a  musketeer." 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  he  wins  the  war  "who  gits 
thar  the  fustest  with  the  mostest  men."  "Do  it 
first"  was  Napoleon's  principle  on  which  all  rely  who 
still  wage  war.  And  the  principle  is  quite  as  apt  in 
the  field  of  invention  as  in  the  field  of  strategy. 
Hence  submarine,  hence  Zeppelin,  hence  tank.  But 
those  nations  whose  numbers  and  wealth  had  put 
them  beyond  the  need  of  speed  and  efficiency,  having 
got  out  of  practice  at  thinking  up  new  tricks,  must 
fall  back  on  vituperation  until  their  old  cunning 
should  return.  Comes  Admiral  Sims  (American) 
and  assures  us  that  gas  was  one  of  the  most  humane 
weapons  used  in  the  war 5  adding  jocosely,  that  be- 
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cause  the  Germans  "were  smart  enough  to  spring  it 
on  us  first"  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  wait  for 
our  own  propaganda  to  blow  over  before  we  can 
adopt  gas  openly.  Comes  Admiral  Fisher  (British) 
and  says  of  the  Lusitania  sinking,  "I'd  have  done  the 
same  thing  myself,  only  our  idiots  in  England 
wouldn't  believe  it  when  I  told  them." 

Germany  did  not  add  one  iota  to  the  intrinsic 
cruelties  of  war.  If  we  think  Zeppelins  and  sub- 
marines more  cruel  than  being  buried  alive  under  a 
fallen  trench,  or  being  torn  to  red  ribbons  by  shrap- 
nel, or  being  split  asunder  by  a  shell  which  leaves 
half  of  you  alive,  in  ecstasy,  after  killing  (sometimes 
even  burying)  the  other  half,  then  we  think  abject 
foolishness. 

But  perhaps  it  was  cruelty  to  civilians  that  made 
the  difference?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  because 
the  British  blockade  reached  the  topmost  measure 
of  cruelty  to  civilians — killing  1,800,000  civilians  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  while  submarine  and  Zeppelin 
dealt  very  little  in  flesh  and  blood  but  almost  ex- 
clusively in  property — it  was  for  this  very  reason 
that  Germany  was  at  last  tortured  into  submission. 

But  perhaps  the  German  methods  were  cruel  for 
cruelty's  sake — unsportsmanlike — not  helpful  to- 
ward victory.  No;  for  despite  all  our  oratory  about 
German  methods  rousing  us  to  greater  resistence,  it 
is  now  known  that  the  sum  total  of  all  the  German 
retail  cruelties  added  to  her  arms,  came  so  near 
equalling  the  wholesale  cruelty  of  the  blockade  added 
to  Allied  arms,  that  France  was  nearer  to  submission 
than  was  permitted  to  be  known  until  after  the  war. 

Who  was  really  unsportsmanlike?  Who  really 
wasted  his  cruelty  when  it  could  gain  him  nothing 
but  the  power  to  break  a  contract  by  breaking  the 
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souls  of  the  German  people?  We  went  on  killing 
800  Germans  a  day — 292,000  a  year — in  time  of 
peace,  in  order  to  force  our  victim  to  accept  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  This  was  the  peace-blockade.  I  am 
far  from  suggesting  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  actually 
more  cruel  than  the  German  but  it  will  do  our  souls 
no  harm  to  recall  that  in  18  70  and  '71  at  the  siege 
of  Paris,  the  Germans  rushed  supplies  to  the  French 
city,  having  already  assembled  them  in  anticipation 
of  an  armistice. 

But  Germany  broke  the  law!  So  did  the  cross- 
bow. So  did  the  British  blockade,  as  analyzed  by 
Secretary  Lansing  and  Theodore  Woolsey.  Inter- 
national Law,  when  a  Treaty  of  Versailles  looks  at 
it  over  the  rim  of  the  world,  takes  on  one  amendment 
after  another  according  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
I  offer  the  following  medley:  //  is  unlawful  for  a 
neutral  government  to  supply  arms  to  a  belligerent, 
but  lawful  for  all  its  citizens  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  lawful  for  the  opposing  belligerent  to  seize 
those  arms  in  transit.  It  is  unlawful  for  neutral 
citizens  to  supply  ships  of  war,  but  lawful  for  them 
to  supply  the  parts  of  such  ships  to  be  assembled  after 
delivery.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  belligerent  govern- 
ment to  seize  part  of  the  civilian  food  supply  in 
transit,  but  lawful  to  seize  it  all  {by  lawful  block- 
ade) .  It  is  unlawful  to  scatter  bacteria  directly  even 
among  soldiers,  but  lawful  to  scatter  them  indirectly 
{by  blockade)  among  not  only  soldiers  but  women 
and  children.  In  deference  to  such  a  system,  could 
you  expect  any  nation  to  shrink  from  adding  one 
more  amendment  in  the  shape  of  a  hitherto  unlawful 
blockade?  No,  nor  in  the  shape  of  a  submarine. 
In  the  1880's,  a  French  Admiral,  Aube,  foretold  the 
sinking  without  warning  of  British  merchantmen — 
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not  by  Germany  but  by  France!  Shortly  before  the 
war,  a  British  naval  officer  justified  precisely  the  same 
procedure,  and  when  certain  English  Generals  ex- 
pressed horror  at  the  British  sea-dog's  proposal,  the 
British  sea-dog  told  the  English  Generals  in  effect 
that  they  were  landlubbers.  This  was  Sir  Percy 
Scott.  If  Britain's  shoe  had  pinched  in  precisely 
the  German  way,  there  would  have  been  enough  Sir 
Percies  and  enough  Lord  Fishers  to  save  Britain  from 
a  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

But  perhaps  the  submarine,  if  no  more  cruel  than 
the  blockade  and  no  more  unlawful,  was  unlawful 
in  a  worse  way,  because  it  involved  neutrals.  The 
blockade,  to  be  sure,  involved  neutrals,  but  it  did  not, 
like  the  submarine,  kill  them  without  warning. 
Well,  it  did.  The  trouble  with  our  eyes  was  that 
they  could  see  only  American  neutrals.  The  un- 
lawfulness of  the  British  blockade  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  virtually  blockaded  the  neutral  states  of 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Holland  5  and  since  Holland 
made  its  living  by  trading  with  Germany,  the  block- 
ade starved  Holland  only  less  than  it  starved  Ger- 
many. Let  any  American  suppose  that  a  British 
fleet  had  anchored  off  New  York  Harbor  and  for- 
bidden us  to  sell  our  own  goods  to  Mexico  on  pain 
of  not  being  allowed  to  replenish  our  stocks  by  sea! 
Would  not  our  captains  of  industry  have  had  us  in 
the  war  two  years  sooner — on  the  side  of  Germany? 

But  Germany  trespassed  on  Belgium.  True;  and 
Britain  trespassed  on  Greece,  forcing  her  into  the 
war  by  means  of  a  blockade  which  filled  her  with 
dysenteric,  grass-eating  and  dying  citizens. 

In  1887,  when  Britain  sympathized  with  Germany 
and  not  with  France,  Salisbury  denied  that  Germany's 
plan  to  cross  Belgium  required  more  than  a  formal 
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protest  from  Britain,  and  he  even  found  it  difficult 
not  to  wish  for  a  second  Franco-German  war — not 
because  a  Treaty  of  Versailles  looked  over  the  rim 
of  the  world,  but  just  "to  end  this  ceaseless  trouble". 

In  191 1,  during  a  Morocco  crisis,  a  British  expedi- 
tionary force  was  all  assembled  and  waiting,  in  case 
of  war,  to  embark  for  Flanders — which  probably 
meant  Belgium  itself.  Lord  Roberts  makes  no 
apology.  He  does  not  say  Germany  meant  to  do  the 
same.  He  does  not  mention  a  treaty  of  Versailles. 
He  simply  explains  that  Britain  was  resolved  to  pre- 
serve "The  Balance  of  Power". 

Finally,  in  19 14,  when  Germany  was  unwilling  to 
spare  Belgium  if  Germany  must  pay  for  it  with  a 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  equally 
unwilling  to  let  Belgium  be  spared  by  Germany,  if 
Britain  must  pay  for  it  by  losing  the  Balance  of 
Power.  Unlike  Gladstone  in  1870,  who  engaged  to 
fight  whichever  power  should  invade  Belgium,  Grey 
positively  refused  to  consider  a  possible  chance  to  buy 
the  safety  of  Belgium  at  the  cost  of  staying  out  of 
the  war.  To  go  into  the  war  was  the  only  way  he 
could  see  to  save  the  Balance  of  Power,  and  in  he 
meant  to  go,  even  if  the  effect  of  his  going  in  were 
to  drive  Germany's  ruthless  wheel  over  Belgium's 
torn  body.  Grey  put  Vital  Interest  above  Belgium 
quite  as  literally  as  did  the  Germans.  Mr.  Ewart 
even  argues,  in  full  detail,  that  Grey  deliberately 
stirred  up  Belgium  to  resist,  so  that  her  blood  and 
tears  might  plead  with  the  every-day  Englishman 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Belgium,  so  that  Grey  might 
go  to  the  rescue  of  the  Balance  of  Power.  Colonel 
House  and  Walter  Page,  both  pro-British,  agreed  at 
the  very  beginning  that  the  British  righteousness 
about  Belgium  was  largely  feigned,  and  that  had 
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France  instead  of  Germany  gone  through  Belgium, 
Britain  would  have  followed  France. 

But  we  come  now  to  the  German  manner  of  cross- 
ing Belgium.  Did  not  the  Germans  themselves  call 
it  "frightfulness"?  Machine-gun  bullets  were 
sprayed  promiscuously  up  the  street.  Children  were 
arrested  for  mocking  at  the  soldiers.  Young  boys 
were  beaten.  Women  were  frightened  at  midnight 
by  drunk  soldiers.  A  mayor  was  shot  at  midnight 
before  his  wife's  eyes.  Houses  were  put  to  the  torch, 
creameries  destroyed,  a  free  public  library  destroyed, 
a  crowd  fired  upon  in  a  park,  whole  villages  burned 
and  sacked.  Only,  you  see,  this  is  really  a  list  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Black  and  Tans  in  Ireland — 
authority  of  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  and  Captain  E.  N.  Ben- 
nett of  the  British  Army.  Perhaps  it  were  adding 
insult  to  injury  to  mention  Amritsar,  where  a  British 
general  fired  without  warning  into  a  Hindu  mass- 
meeting  of  unarmed  men,  women  and  children,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  2,000  in  three  deliberate  volleys, 
and  with  no  provocation  whatever  except  that  the 
meeting  had  been  verboten. 

But  British  frightfulness  in  Ireland  was  provoked 
by  Irish  violence — German  frightfulness  in  Belgium 
quite  unprovoked.  This  impression  was  gathered 
from  the  unsworn  Bryce  report,  the  sworn  German 
answer  having  been  thoughtfully  excluded  by  the 
British  censor.  "Any  Englishman",  says  English 
Captain  Bennett,  "who  knew  his  Europe  in  pre-war 
days  would  have  regarded  the  sworn  testimony  of  a 
German  as  at  least  quite  as  trustworthy  as  the  un- 
sworn testimony  of  a  Belgian."  Captain  Bennett 
then  proves  by  Belgian  newspapers  that  a  priest  in  a 
belfry  directed  a  civilian  attack;  that  women  poured 
boiling  oil  on  German  soldiers;  that  peasants  with 
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shot-guns  ambushed  the  Germans;  that  a  sniper 
caught  a  German  officer  while  his  mouth  was  open 
to  speak  quieting  words  to  a  Belgian  crowd.  All  this 
is  the  testimony  of  Belgians. 

It  may  be  true  that  Anglo-Saxon  f rightfulness 
hesitates  longer.  But  perhaps  this  is  a  matter  of 
being  out  of  practice  through  long  immunity  from 
serious  warfare  on  land.  At  any  rate,  if  you  are  jus- 
tified in  what  you  do  after  you  get  over  your  hesita- 
tion, what  virtue  has  there  been  in  hesitating?  An 
English  executioner  once  hesitated — he  brought 
down  his  axe  amiss;  and  a  mangled  head  raised  itself 
from  the  block  to  look  reproachfully  up  at  the  un- 
happy bungler,  who  then  bungled  again.  Bismarck 
would  have  been  more  pitiless  and  more  merciful. 
After  hesitating  in  Ireland,  the  Black  and  Tans  en- 
thusiastically praised  the  Germans  in  Belgium.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  British  officers  praised  them  con- 
temporaneously— that  is,  while  their  ghastly  work 
was  at  its  height. 

But  Germany  devastated  northern  France.  To  no 
small  degree  this  was  like  our  own  devastations  in  the 
Civil  War  when  Sheridan  said,  "I  will  raze  this 
valley  so  that  a  crow  flying  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other  will  have  to  take  his  rations  with  him."  Yet 
the  flooding  of  French  mines  was  worse  than  Sheri- 
dan; for  only  secondarily  if  at  all  was  it  an  act  of 
war;  chiefly  it  was  a  handicap  on  France  with  refer- 
ence to  the  commercial  war  that  was  to  follow  the 
war  of  arms.  This  is  the  blackest  mark  against  Ger- 
many. It  was  planned  far  ahead  in  191 6.  But  oddly 
enough  it  was  precisely  in  191 6  that  the  Paris  Con- 
ference planned  an  Allied  boycott  against  Germany, 
to  go  into  effect  after  the  war.  And  still  farther 
ahead — as  far  ahead  as  October  19 14 — France  was 
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arranging  with  Russia  for  "the  destruction  of  Ger- 
many's .  .  .  economic  power". — Destruction! — Ac- 
cordingly, destruction  was  set  going  at  Versailles,  in 
a  way  more  subtle  but  also  more  devastating  than  any 
physical  devastation.  And  after  Versailles,  our  Mr. 
Simonds,  who  stood  close  to  the  French  government, 
said  that  France  had  both  the  power  and  the  right 
to  "destroy",  meaning  (as  he  confessed)  an  industrial 
destruction  for  the  express  purpose  of  either  starving 
or  expatriating  "millions"  of  Germans.  He  said 
France  feared  revenge ;  but  evidently  she  began  fear- 
ing it  in  October  19 14.  Nay,  it  was  in  191 3  that 
Delcasse  and  Russia  had  begun  to  count  the  spoils. 

At  this  point  my  hand  trembles.  There  is  an 
American  professor  of  history  who,  despite  his  Ger- 
man name,  takes  a  less  favorable  view  of  Germany's 
part  in  the  war  than  several  American  professors 
whose  names  are  British.  But  in  general  he  does 
stand  for  the  new  light  on  the  war;  and  when  I  men- 
tioned him  to  one  of  my  sceptical  friends,  the  friend 
murmured,  "Schmitt?  I  seem  to  have  heard  the 
name  before.  Isn't  it  rather  common  in  Germany?" 
I  reminded  my  friend  that  his  own  name  was  rather 
common  in  Britain;  so  much  so  that  it  had  figured 
with  distinction  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet  his 
sense  of  humor  could  not  see  in  that  circumstance 
even  a  smiling  matter.  This  was  five  years  after  the 
war.  Eight  years  after,  in  the  world's  most  humor- 
ous country,  is  it  possible  to  take  just  a  glimpse  at  the 
American  mind  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fabu- 
lous German  mind?  Remember  that  the  German 
mind  was  not  fighting  to  annex  the  planet,  as  we  were 
taught,  but  to  avoid  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  So 
was  the  British  mind.  We  come  now  to  the  American 
mind. 
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First:  In  the  days  of  our  neutrality,  in  an  after- 
noon edition  of  the  Evening  Sun,  an  announcement 
appeared  that  agencies  acting  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  purchased  an  American  Arms  Plant.  Be- 
fore the  final  edition  appeared,  somebody  must  have 
awakened  to  the  outrageous  nature  of  the  fact,  for 
the  item  recording  the  fact  had  fallen  from  the  press, 
without  leaving  so  much  as  a  blank  space  in  the  final 
printed  page.  That  we  did  not  prevent  the  Allies 
from  committing  this  and  similar  invasions  of  our 
neutrality,  is  as  certain  as  a  public  secret  can  be.  The 
German  mind  thought  it  peculiar,  and  I  say  it  was. 

Second:  Because  our  London  Ambassador  was 
both  prejudiced  and  deceived,  we  postponed  our  de- 
mands against  Britain  and  pressed  them  against  Ger- 
many. The  German  mind  thought  this  peculiar. 
Certainly  in  Germany's  place,  we  would  have 
thought  so  too. 

Third:  On  becoming  a  belligerent  we  participated 
without  a  qualm  in  the  blockade  which  we  had  just 
denounced  as  lawless;  and  after  the  war,  Mr.  Borah, 
without  a  qualm,  tried  to  revive  our  claims  against 
Britain  for  that  same  blockade.  The  British  mind, 
softly  (and  humorously),  wonders  if  we  will  pay 
Brazil  after  collecting  from  Britain.    Shall  we? 

Fourth:  For  saying  that  the  Lusitania  carried  am- 
munition, Mr.  LaFollette  was  about  to  be  expelled 
from  the  Senate.  The  government  refused  him  the 
use  of  its  archives.  Nevertheless,  the  Lusitania  did 
carry  4,200  cases  of  cartridges  containing  eleven 
tons  of  powder — this  and  more,  consigned  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  So  that  when  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York  offered  to  testify  for  Mr.  LaFol- 
lette, the  Senate  retreated.  Yet  after  the  war,  when 
a  German  editor  suggested  that  Germany  be  repre- 
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sented  at  the  raising  of  the  tragic  vessel,  American 
editors  still  had  the  cheek  to  scoff  at  the  German 
mind.  Even  eight  years  after,  I  hope  to  impart  a 
salable  news-value  to  this  book,  by  thus  telling  you 
what  Mr.  Malone  would  have  told  the  Senate  more 
than  eight  years  ago. 

Of  course,  both  Germany  and  America  were  right. 
Westlake  forecast  this  perfect  result  of  the  System, 
when  he  explained  the  origin  of  the  laws  of  war. 
They  came  out  of  the  perennial  clash  between  neutral 
and  belligerent.  In  those  matters  which  were  of  su- 
preme importance  to  the  belligerent,  he  made  the 
Jaw  because  the  neutral  did  not  find  it  worth  while 
to  prevent  him.  In  those  matters  which  were  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  neutral,  he  made  the  law 
because  the  belligerent  did  not  find  it  worth  while  to 
take  on  another  enemy.  What  Westlake  did  not 
foresee  was  that  in  the  Twentieth  Century  all  matters 
would  be  of  supreme  importance  to  all  parties,  for 
commerce  has  now  planted  the  roots  of  each  of  us  in 
the  bodies  of  all  of  us.  The  neutral  becomes  the 
equivalent  of  a  belligerent — the  civilian  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  soldierj  and  the  next  time  a  belligerent 
scatters  bacteria  among  civilians  it  may  not  be  merely 
as  the  by-product  of  some  other  weapon. 

However,  it  is  not  the  beauties  of  the  coming 
super-war  which  are  under  discussion.  The  relevant 
point  is  that,  even  in  war,  the  fabulous  German  mind 
does  not  seem  to  depart  far  from  the  American  mind 
— at  least  not  far  enough  to  rank  as  an  independent 
cause  of  war,  a  cause  lying  entirely  outside  of  that 
System  in  which  every  kind  of  mind  had  cheerfully 
concurred. 

Nevertheless  the  German  did  have  a  style  of  his 
own!    I  cannot  deny  that.   In  fact,  let  me  show  you. 


XV 


CRUELTY  AS  A  QUESTION  OF  STYLE 

L-TENRY  DE  MAN  in  his  book,  "The  Remaking 
of  a  Mind",  has  shown  with  much  vividness  the 
importance  of  environment  in  determining  men's  out- 
look upon  life.  He  has  shown  how  the  outlook  of 
an  American  college  professor  resembles  that  of  a 
German  college  professor  more  than  the  outlook  of 
an  American  college  professor  resembles  that  of  an 
American  ditch-digger ;  while  the  ditch-diggers  of 
the  two  countries  are  as  like  as  the  teachers  of  the  two 
countries.  He  has  given  really  startling  examples  of 
whole  communities  changing  their  outlook  by  chang- 
ing from  agriculture  to  manufactures  or  from 
manufactures  to  agriculture.  He  is  almost  as  funda- 
mental about  the  matter  as  the  great  American  sociol- 
ogist, William  G.  Sumner,  who  said,  "we  did  not 
make  America,  America  made  us." 

The  Europe  that  made  Germany  was  a  bloody 
Europe;  a  Europe  of  super-Darwinian  struggle;  a 
Europe  in  which  Poles  treated  Lithuanians  as  Ger- 
mans treated  Poles,  and  as  Poles  would  have  treated 
Germans  if  they  could.  Either  Germany  must  grow 
callous  or  Germany  must  go  down.  She  chose  to 
grow  callous.  Callousness  was  the  price  of  success; 
and  success  consecrated  the  callous  spirit.  That  spirit, 
so  consecrated,  Germany  brought  over  into  the  new 
world;  and  if  the  new  world  had  been  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  be,  the  German  spirit  would  have  atrophied 
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for  want  of  environment.  But  the  new  world  was 
not  what  it  professed  to  be.  Its  competition  for  trade, 
colonies  and  strategic  points  would  alone  have  been 
enough  to  develop  the  same  German  spirit;  because, 
in  that  competition,  Germany  must  still  rely  on  effi- 
ciency against  wealth  and  speed  against  numbers. 

The  Pan-German  Style 

We  have  seen  that  neither  in  practice  nor  in  theory 
did  German  expansionism  essentially  differ  from  that 
of  Britain  and  America.  But  in  Germany  there  was 
a  larger  proportion  of  goggle-eyed  professors  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world;  and  somewhat  as  we 
transplanted  the  Indians  over  and  over  again,  to 
make  room  for  our  superior  selves,  some  of  these 
academic  Germans  would  have  transplanted  some  of 
the  low  populations  of  Austria-Hungary,  to  make 
room  for  superior  Teuton  settlers.  And  as  Wales 
and  Scotland  had  become  equal  partners  with  Eng- 
land in  a  United  Kingdom,  so  some  Germans  ex- 
pected one  day  to  see  Holland  and  Scandinavia  equal 
partners  with  Germany.  Some  of  them  expected 
Germany  one  day  to  dominate  South  America  south 
of  the  equator.  Really  nothing  distinguished  these 
German  words  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  deeds  except 
their  futility.  They  failed  to  recognize  certain  (or 
rather  uncertain)  practical  limits  in  the  application 
of  theory.  Extreme  pan-Germanism  was,  of  course, 
an  abnormality.  A  caricaturist  could  easily  dilate  it 
into  a  monster.  But  no  responsible  statesman  in  Ger- 
many was  infected  by  the  extremes  of  it;  and  many 
Germans  breezily  scolfed  at  all  of  it. 

Was  there  a  parallel  in  France?     There  was. 
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French  chauvinism,  like  pan-Germanism,  was  pro- 
moted by  several  private  organizations,  such  as  the 
League  of  Patriots  and  the  League  of  French  Action. 
Their  purposes  were:  revenge  for  187O;  the  annexa- 
tion of  Germany  west  of  the  Rhine;  the  hegemony 
of  Europe.  French  school  books  were  quite  as  ex- 
travagant as  German.  Even  the  girls  were  taught 
that  Charlemagne  was  a  Frenchman  and  that  France 
had  been  robbed  of  her  true  boundaries.  These  had 
been  ordained  by  Nature  and  included  the  Rhine. 
"The  desire  to  reconquer  them",  said  the  girls'  text- 
book, "has  been  the  guiding  star  of  France's  greatest 
kings  and  their  ministers."  "It  is  our  duty",  said 
Welschinger,  "to  work  toward  the  end  that  France 
may  .  .  .  assume  the  foremost  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world."  Accordingly,  within  a  year  be- 
fore the  war,  several  French  books  were  busily  gloat- 
ing over  "Germany  in  Peril".  Such  was  the  title  of 
one.  High-brow,  unofficial  France  did  not  differ 
from  unofficial  high-brow  Germany.  Nor  did  Rus- 
sia. For  it  was  this  same  French  book  which  openly 
counted  on  the  "pan-slavistic  danger  that  menaced" 
Germany  on  the  other  side. 

In  all  this  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  line 
that  divides  the  pan-ism  from  the  conceit.  During 
the  war,  some  un-named  Germans  were  quoted  as 
saying  that  Germany  was  the  masculine  element, 
France  the  feminine ;  and  that  when  Germany  should 
dominate  both,  it  would  really  be  better  for  France. 
But  in  France  it  was  said  by  Hayem,  "The  Gaul  pos- 
sesses all  the  human  faculties  of  the  first  degree  .  .  .  , 
while  the  German  is  gifted  only  with  those  of  the 
second  degree.  .  .  .  The  Gaul  is  a  chief;  the  Ger- 
man is  a  soldier.  .  .  .  Gaul  must  be  the  sovereign, 
Germany  the  vassal." 
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The  Conceited  Style 

If,  out  of  these  various  pan-isms,  we  distill  the 
abstract  conceit,  we  shall  find  universal  confusion  as 
to  whether  it  is  the  race  or  the  country  (made  up  of 
several  races)  that  deserves  to  pose  as  the  frosted 
angel  cake  of  the  world.  Speaking  racially,  the  Ger- 
mans told  us  that  the  great  Italians  of  the  Renais- 
sance were  Teutons  in  disguise.  And  as  soon  as  Ger- 
many dropped  this  story,  the  rest  of  us  took  it  up.  It 
is  true  that  instead  of  "Teutonic"  we  said  "Nordic", 
but  the  two  terms  are  identical  except  that  the  Ger- 
mans condescended  to  include  as  Teutons  not  only 
Englishmen  but  Slavs,  while  the  bumptious  writers 
of  America  exclude  from  "Nordic"  the  Slavs,  and 
find  the  Germans  too  much  tarred  with  the  Slavic 
brush  to  be  really  first  class  Nordic! 

Forgetting  race  and  speaking  by  country,  Maire 
told  the  French,  "all  peoples  outside  of  France  are 
barbarians."  Fichte  told  the  Germans,  "there  are 
no  two  ways  about  it:  if  you  founder,  the  whole  of 
humanity  founders  with  you."  Lloyd  George  told 
the  British,  "Britain  is  the  best  and  ablest  nation  in 
the  world.  If  Britain  goes  down,  I  see  no  hope  for 
Europe." 

Cecil  Rhodes,  after  his  youthful  gropings  for  God, 
decided:  There  is  a  fifty-fifty  chance  that  God  is.  If 
He  is,  He  must  hunger  and  thirst  for  justice  on  this 
planet;  if  He  wants  justice,  He  must  want  Britain  to 
take  over,  not  merely  South  America  south  of  the 
Equator  (like  the  pan-Germanists),  but  all  of  South 
America,  all  of  North  America,  all  of  Africa,  and 
many  new  islands  to  boot. 

Professor  Cramb  found  it  to  be  Britain's  destiny 
"to  give  all  men  within  its  bounds  an  English  mind; 
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to  give  all  who  come  within  its  sway  the  power  to 
look  at  the  things  of  man's  life  .  .  .  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  Englishman."  And  he  went  on:  "When 
the  soldier  falls  ...  he  has  in  himself  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  .  .  .  mysterious,  deathless,  on- 
ward-striving force,  call  it  God,  call  it  Destiny — but 
name  it  England." 

Then  comes  America,  whose  crime-record  is  the 
despair  of  all  the  rest  of  civilization;  whose  murders 
in  1 92 1  exceeded  those  of  England  and  Wales,  not 
by  a  paltry  one  hundred  per  cent  but  by  more  than 
three  thousand  per  cent  per  capita.  With  our  wild 
medley  of  races  it  was  particularly  ungraceful  to 
boast  racially.  Accordingly,  that  America  may  lead 
England  and  Wales  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
planet,  out  of  their  native  darkness,  is  the  prayer  of 
your  clergyman  every  Sunday  at  about  eleven.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Coolidge 
have  all  joined  in  it.  Mr.  Bryan's  version  was  even 
recorded  on  the  talking-machine,  and  young  Britons 
at  the  war-front,  all  tired  out  after  a  hard  day,  used 
to  play  it  over  for  refreshment — a  touching  instance 
of  reciprocity. 

Said  the  writer  in  the  Seven  Seas:  the  American  "is 
the  highest  type  of  Imperial  master.  He  makes  beau- 
tiful the  land  he  touches."  "There's  no  nation  in 
Europe",  said  Walter  Page,  "worth  a  tinker's  damn, 
except  the  British  and  the  French."  "In  all  the  hu- 
manities, we  are  a  thousand  years  ahead  of  any  people 
here",  apparently  excepting  none.  And  as  the  Kaiser 
took  God  for  a  partner,  and  Professor  Cramb  alto- 
gether supplanted  God  with  England,  so  Mr.  Page 
put  a  limit  on  God's  further  handiwork.  "God",  he 
said,  "has  yet  made  nothing  or  nobody  equal  to  the 
American  people;  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  will  OR 
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CAN."  So  that,  being  dazed  by  this  eminence  and 
its  attendant  responsibilities,  the  ambassador  could 
only  ask  Mr.  Wilson,  "what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
this  leadership  .  .  .  ?  how  can  we  use  the  English 
—  [use,  if  you  please] — for  the  highest  uses  of 
democracy?" 

Addressing  a  larger  audience,  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  declared:  "There  is  only  one  first  class  civili- 
zation in  the  world  today.  It  is  right  here  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Eu- 
rope's is  hardly  second  class,  and  Asia's  is  about 
fourth-  to  sixth-class."  And  when  Agnes  Repplier 
passed  on  this  declaration  to  a  humble,  modest  Amer- 
ican gathering,  reciting  it  with  irony,  the  audience  ap- 
plauded,— not  the  irony  but  the  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
nal ;  applauded  with  the  reverent  exaltation  of  a 
spaniel  whose  ear  has  just  been  scratched. 

And  last  comes  Russia,  who  gave  herself  the  mis- 
sion of  conferring  kultur  upon  Europe.  Nay,  it  was 
a  popular  tradition  that  in  his  last  will  and  testament 
Peter  the  Great  had  bestowed  upon  Russia  not  only 
Europe  but  Asia.  It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  these 
claims,  (indeed  they  are  quite  modest  concerning 
God),  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  claims  which  makes 
Russia  the  climax.  It  is  the  double  fact  that  she 
trails  us  in  civilization  almost  as  far  as  she  leads  us 
in  literary  style,  bar  none,  not  even  Bryan.  Let 
Gogol  be  the  witness  as  to  style.  Even  a  person  with 
a  sense  of  humor  can  get  a  thrill  out  of  this:  "Like 
the  bold  troika  which  cannot  be  overtaken,  .  .  . 
thou  art  dashing  along,  Oh  Russia,  my  country?  The 
roads  smoke  beneath  thee,  the  bridges  thunder ;  all 
is  left,  all  will  is  left  behind  thee.  The  spectator 
stops  short,  astounded  as  at  a  marvel  of  God.  Is  this 
the  lightning  which  has  descended  from  heaven?  he 
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asks.  What  does  this  awe-inspiring  movement  be- 
token? And  what  uncanny  power  is  possessed  by  these 
horses,  so  strange  to  the  world?  Ah,  horses,  horses, 
Russian  horses!  What  horses  you  are!  Doth  the 
whirl-wind  sit  upon  your  mane?  Doth  your  sensitive 
ear,  prick  with  every  tingle  in  your  veins?  But  lo, 
you  have  heard  a  familiar  song  from  on  high  5  simul- 
taneously in  friendly  wise  you  have  bent  your  brazen 
breasts  to  the  task;  and,  hardly  letting  your  hoofs 
touch  the  earth,  you  advance  in  one  tightly  stretched 
line  flying  through  the  air.  Yes,  on  the  troika  flies, 
inspired  by  God!  O  Russia,  whither  art  thou  dash- 
ing? Reply!  But  she  replies  not;  the  horses'  bells 
break  into  a  wondrous  sound;  the  shattered  air  be- 
comes a  tempest,  and  the  thunder  growls;  Russia  flies 
past  everything  else  on  earth;  other  peoples,  king- 
doms and  empires  gaze  askance  as  they  stand  aside 
to  make  way  for  her." 

Through  all  these  expressions  of  the  fine  feeling 
of  nations  does  there  not  run,  from  Voltaire  to 
Bryan,  a  certain  golden  thread  of  universal  human- 
ity? Why,  then,  award  any  prize  at  all?  Let  us 
rather  leave  the  contest — reverently — with  the  words 
of  one  of  the  universal  poets:  "I  dote  on  myself", 
said  Walt  Whitman,  "there  is  that  lot  of  me,  and  all 
so  luscious." 

We  advance  to  the  next  topic. 

The  Insolent  Style 

When  you  get  inured  to  it,  tolerance  begins  to  feel 
almost  natural.  But  intolerance  is  bred  in  the  bone. 
It  is  the  authentic,  original,  natural  state  of  man — 
simply  a  thing  to  be  outgrown.  In  the  aboriginal, 
intolerance  is  called  "ethnocentrism"  or  racial  self- 
centeredness.    In  modern  politics,  in  labor  troubles, 
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in  war  and  in  religion  it  is  bigotry.  In  a  militaristic 
state,  gloriously  vindicated  by  success,  intolerance 
becomes  Insolence.  There  is  but  one  cure,  and  that  is 
democracy — except  in  moments  of  patriotic  excite- 
ment when  democracy  curdles,  and  lifts  intolerance 
to  the  nth  power. 

In  achieving  democracy,  we  did  take  the  lead  over 
Germany.  But,  then,  Egypt  took  the  lead  over  us  in 
achieving  mere  civilization.  The  dusky  Egyptian 
was  civilized  when  you  and  I  (in  the  person  of  our 
ancestors)  were  still  grubbing  for  acorns  under  the 
oaks  of  Europe.  This  is  no  discredit  to  us.  The  Nile 
basin  just  happened  to  be  rich  in  corn,  requiring  divi- 
sion of  labor,  a  few  milleniums  before  Europe  was 
found  to  be  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  requiring  still  more 
division  of  labor.  Yet  with  never  a  pause  to  think 
how  English  democracy  might  rest  upon  advantages 
no  less  automatic  than  corn,  coal  and  iron,  the  un- 
blushing Englishman  stands  up  and  proclaims: 
"Mine  be  the  glory.  Behold  in  me  the  inventor  of 
democracy.  And  when  I  had  invented  it,  I  made  a 
gift  of  it  to  the  world."  There  was  never  a  gift. 
Who  that  has  power — the  power  to  get  his  own  way, 
mark  you — would  take  the  risk  of  lending  that 
power  to  others?  Even  a  saint  would  hug  such  power 
if  he  had  it — hug  it  for  the  very  salvation  of  other 
men.  No:  the  over-Briton  never  gave  democracy. 
The  under-Briton  took  democracy.  Nor  should  the 
under-Briton  receive  special  credit  for  thus  seeing 
what  he  wanted  and  then  proceeding  to  lay  ruthless 
hands  upon  it.  He  merely  seized  opportunity  when 
opportunity  came.  It  came  when  the  British  over- 
lord had  mastered  the  sea;  for  then  the  sea  became 
a  wall  against  invasion.  It  has  always  been  the  dan- 
ger of  invasion  that  has  reconciled  the  feudal  inferior 
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with  his  inferiority;  for  he  appreciates  the  value  of 
his  feudal  superior,  as  a  wall.  But  when  the  sea 
became  the  wall,  the  under-Briton  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  breathing-space,  which  he  gladly 
turned  to  account  by  forcing  upon  the  over-Briton 
the  glory  of  conferring  democracy  upon — not  man- 
kind but  the  under-Briton;  mankind  being  left  to 
follow  if  it  could.  In  Germany  it  could  not,  since 
the  over-German  has  always  been  needed  for  a  wall. 

And  yet  even  in  insolent  Germany  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  democracy  had  developed.  In 
the  Reichstag,  the  lower  chamber  of  the  German 
Congress,  there  was  manhood  suffrage  and  popular 
control  of  the  nation's  money-bag.  Nor  could  any- 
one in  Germany  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  When  a  certain 
American,  travelling  in  Germany,  went  through  the 
pockets  of  a  German  lackey  whom  he  suspected  of 
theft,  a  German  friend  stood  by  with  pale  cheeks  and 
said,  "Mein  Gott,  man,  don't!  That  sort  of  thing 
may  go  in  America — it  isn't  done  in  this  country!" 

Meanwhile,  the  non-insolence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  but  skin-deep.  American  street  car  conductors  still 
practice  the  ancient  virtue  on  Wops  and  Polaks. 
Young  officers,  the  instant  we  built  them  a  big  army, 
in  1 9 1 7,  began  to  revive  it  with  elation.  And  let  us 
examine  the  religious  fanaticism  of  Islam — a  bitter- 
ness aimed  especially  at  the  British.  As  observed  by 
one  of  the  best  of  observers,  Herbert  A.  Gibbons,  it 
is  not  religious  at  all,  but  social — a  reaction  to  British 
insolence.  A  Briton  in  the  East  uses  his  cane  on  the 
coolie  who  discommodes  him.  In  Africa  he  uses  a 
knout  on  the  native  who  does  not  give  him  a  wide 
berth.  In  China,  not  long  since,  over  the  gate  of  a 
British  park  on  Chinese  territory,  stood  these  words: 
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"Dogs  and  Chinese  not  allowed."  Behold  a  China- 
man reading  this  admonition  and  feeling  humble. 
Then  go  to  India.  Quite  recently  at  a  spot  where  an 
English  woman  had  been  hustled  by  natives  (and  res- 
cued by  other  natives)  all  the  natives  who  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  that  way  were  compelled  to  do  so  on 
hands  and  knees.  Behold  them,  a  file  of  Hindus — 
not  the  criminals  but  any  Hindus  who  happened 
along,  including  the  rescuers — crawling  for  a  city 
block,  in  public,  on  their  bellies.  Then  sail  for 
Egypt,  and  see  the  British  hang  in  public  four  Egyp- 
tians, imprison  one  for  life  and  whip  in  public  eight 
others,  all  for  the  death  of  an  Englishman  by  sun- 
stroke. The  Englishman,  it  is  true,  had  been  run- 
ning for  reinforcements  against  a  native  mob.  But 
the  mob  had  a  good  grievance,  and  unlike  the  mobs 
of  East  St.  Louis  it  killed  nobody,  its  principal 
weapons  being  bare  feet.  Also  the  victims  of  the  na- 
tives had  been  rescued  by  other  natives,  except  him 
who  died  of  sunstroke;  and  for  him  there  had  to  be 
a  public  hanging  in  Egypt.  And  like  the  public 
crawling  in  India,  it  was  based  very  explicitly  upon  a 
good  old  Prussian  doctrine,  namely:  let  every  infe- 
rior feel  the  sting  of  his  inferiority,  lest,  waxing 
insolent,  he  begin  to  dream  of  independence. 

The  Militaristic  Style 

Militarism  in  the  sense  of  doctrine  has  been  con- 
sidered elsewhere.  It  prevails  among  highbrows  the 
world  over  and  is  identically  the  same  the  world 
over.  But  militarism  as  temperament — a  state  of  the 
national  mind — is  another  matter.  Though  France 
in  1 9 14  had  a  larger  peace-army  than  Germany, 
German  militarism,  being  the  fruit  of  Napoleon,  was 
older  and  had  struck  deeper  into  the  tissues  of  the 
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lowbrow.  The  psychology  of  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  The  bargaining  power  of  Britain  was 
the  biggest  fleet  in  the  world.  But  observe  that  the 
biggest  fleet  in  the  world  demanded  only  hundreds 
of  men  where  an  army  adequate  to  Germany's  posi- 
tion,— the  most  efficient  army  in  the  world,  not  the 
biggest, — demanded  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men; 
so  that  where  one  Englishman  in  a  hundred  thousand 
saw  one  British  man-o'-war  once  in  his  whole  life, 
every  child  in  Germany,  on  his  way  to  school  every 
morning,  saw  squads  of  soldier-dandies  in  all  the 
parks.  And  as  in  Detroit,  all  men  talk  automobiles, 
and  in  Hartford  all  talk  insurance,  so  in  Berlin,  more 
people  talked  war  more  loudly  more  of  the  time  than 
in  other  places.  And  just  as  the  man  from  a  New 
Haven  street  credits  the  Hartford  man-in-the-street 
with  knowing  something  about  insurance  (though 
what  the  latter  really  knows  would  make  an  actuary 
laugh),  so  the  man-in-the-street  from  New  York 
credited  the  German  ignoramus  with  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  inwardness  of  all  these  martial  phe- 
nomena. When  the  petty  militarist  toasted  "the 
day",  or  the  pretzel-merchant  whispered  dreadful 
tidings,  you  knew  it  was  so.  And  he  knew  exactly  as 
much  about  it  as  you  did,  for  he,  no  better  than  you, 
could  see  the  Allied  woods  for  the  German  trees. 

Such,  then,  be  the  differences  that  differentiated 
the  German  from  the  other  tribes  of  this  biologic, 
predatory,  human  creature.  If  we  summarize  them 
under  the  one  convenient  label,  "militarism",  it  still 
remains  to  be  proved  that  militarism,  in  some  special 
sense,  caused  the  war — or  in  some  sense  too  secret  for 
secret  documents.  If  it  did,  it  must  have  done  so 
in  one  of  three  ways:  either  by 
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Giving  Germany  special  objectives  not  common  to 
other  nations}  or  by 

Making  Germany  quicker  on  the  trigger  than  the 
others,  though  all  pursued  the  same  objectives;  or  by 

Making  her  especially  alarming  and  provocative 
in  her  style  of  pursuing  those  same  objectives. 

I.  If  Germany's  objectives  had  been  special  they 
would  have  cropped  out  in  the  secret  documents;  but 
they  never  did.  Professor  Gooch  in  his  history  of 
the  forty  pre-war  years,  dismisses  pan-Germanism  in 
almost  a  single  sentence.  The  pan-Germanists  were 
doctrinaires;  and  it  is  the  law  of  doctrine  that  it 
weakens  as  it  goes  up  in  the  scale  of  responsibility. 
Lord  Haldane,  at  the  very  top  of  that  scale,  found 
a  group  of  Germans  who  were  short-haired  and  hu- 
man. Did  they  dream — after  Austria  had  not  been 
able  to  organize  one  little  Balkan  faction  into  a  pro- 
German  league — did  they  dream  that  they  could  act- 
ually annex,  not  only  the  Balkans  but  Holland  and 
Scandinavia,  too?  If  so,  why  did  they  not  promptly 
in  1914  annex  at  least  Holland?  Militarily  it  could 
have  been  done. 

II.  But  did  not  this  militarism  make  Germany 
quick  on  the  trigger?  In  forty  years  Germany  had 
less  war,  broke  fewer  heads,  stole  less  property  than 
Britain.  In  eleven  crises  in  sixteen  years,  Germany 
lost  five  chances  for  war,  several  of  which  were  better 
than  the  19 14  crisis;  notably  the  crisis  of  1 905-6 
when  Russia  lay  prostrate  after  a  beating  at  the  hands 
of  Japan,  followed  by  a  revolution  at  home.  "That 
was  Germany's  great  chance",  said  Colonel  Rep- 
ington. 

But  a  better  test  is  to  ask  what  America  would  have 
done?  I  will  pick  out  an  easier  question:  What  would 
America  have  done  if,  on  the  crest  of  our  difficulties 
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with  Mexico,  a  Mexican  bandit  had  stabbed  a  son  and 
daughter  of  the  president  of  the  United  States? 
What  did  America  do  in  1898  when  the  Maine  was 
sunk  and  we  knew  not  the  cause  and  the  queen  of 
England  asked  us  to  arbitrate?  Now  suppose  the 
Mexican  bandit  had  perhaps  been  instigated  by 
Spain?  In  the  crisis  that  confronted  Austria  and 
Germany,  and  with  the  training  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, presumably  America  would  have  done  pre- 
cisely what  Austria  and  Germany  did.  But  with  our 
own  training,  instead  of  taking  on  a  war  with  Servia 
and  risking  a  war  with  Russia,  we  would  have  de- 
clared war  on  Russia  and,  with  one  hand,  mopped  up 
Servia  on  the  way  to  Petrograd.  What  words  we 
would  have  sung  over  one  shoulder  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  passing,  I  hesitate  to  suggest.  For  Austria 
and  Germany,  however  militaristic  they  may  have 
been,  were  schooled  in  not  always  having  their  own 
way.  No  such  experience  ever  complicated  the  forth- 
right mind  of  America. 

III.  But  at  least  this  militarism  had  the  effect  of 
alarming  Germany's  neighbors  for  years  and  years, 
and  so  gradually  ripened  the  war.  The  trouble  is, 
however,  that  so  far  from  getting  more  and  more 
scared,  Germany's  neighbors  were  suddenly  taken  by 
surprise!  Did  not  our  professors  say  so?  One  of 
the  most  fetching  points  in  their  eloquent  philippics 
was  that  although  the  pan-Germanists  had  been 
voluble  for  years  and  years,  foolish  Europe  paid 
no  attention.  But  at  Versailles  we  were  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Germans  had  had  the  world  on  its 
toes,  wide-eyed  and  all  a-tremble;  so  that  when,  on 
July  5th,  Germany  raised  her  hand  to  scratch  her 
ear,  all  jumped  simultaneously,  all  jumped  hyster- 
ically, all  rolled  together  on  the  ground.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  that  is  precisely  what  happened.  German 
militarism  had  alarmed  Europe.  It  had  alarmed 
Europe  precisely  as  pan-Slavism,  French  chauvinism 
and  British  imperialism  had  alarmed  Germany.  Ger- 
many's share  did  not  owr-balance  the  rest — it  pre- 
cisely balanced  them.  A  part  of  Germany's  business 
was  to  be  alarming  out  of  proportion  to  her  size. 
Her  popular  and  unpopular  ways  were  one  of  the  un- 
avoidable incidents  of  that  predicament — efficiency- 
against-wealth,  speed-against-numbers.  You  cannot 
get  into  superb  condition  without  feeling  a  little 
cocky  at  times  and  at  times  showing  it.  To  ask  Ger- 
many to  be  less  cocky  were  simply  to  ask  her  to  be 
less  strong ;  that  is,  to  lose  her  position.  But  even 
had  Germany  consented  thus  to  make  of  herself  an 
eleemosynary  institution  for  the  other  jockeys  to 
tread  on,  such  quixotic  self-sacrifice  on  her  part 
would  have  been  all  in  vain.  For  at  once  Britain 
would  have  come  to  Germany's  rescue  in  spite  of  her  j 
not  for  love  of  the  under-dog  but  for  fear  of  the  two 
upper-dogs,  who  in  that  case  would  have  been  France 
and  Russia.  To  the  degree  that  Germany  became 
less  militaristic,  Britain  would  have  become  more 
militaristic,  and  this  world  would  have  had  its 
World  War  just  the  same. 

German  militarism  did  not  give  Germany  either 

( 1 )  special  objectives,  or 

(2)  special  haste  on  the  trigger,  nor  did  it 

(3)  make  her  more  alarming  than  would  balance. 

So  much  for  what  was  true  in  the  false  diagnosis. 
It  was  true  of  both  sides,  as  follows: 

Every  red-blooded  nation  will  manage  somehow 
to  make  connections  with  its  four  Vital  Interests.  To 
this  end  it  will  overcome  all  the  opposition  it  can,  in 
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whatever  style  it  must.  If  the  opposition  can  be  as- 
similated (as  Britain  assimilated  the  Boers)  it  will  be 
assimilated  and  sometimes  benefited.  If  it  has  to  be 
wiped  out,  we  will  teach  our  consciences  to  wipe  it 
out;  half-absent-mindedly  when  possible  (as  Amer- 
ica wiped  out  the  Indians) ;  frightfully  when  neces- 
sary (as  Britain  wiped  out  the  Zulus,  and  Germany 
the  Hereros).  And  the  f rightfulness  will  be  either 
reluctant  as  in  Ireland  or  prompt  as  in  Belgium  ac- 
cording to  the  precise  degree  of  forethought,  resolu- 
tion and  toughness  our  experience  has  taught  us. 
This  is  all  a  matter  of  style.  The  objectives  are  the 
same.  The  underlying  philosophy — or  the  pair  of 
conveniently  revolving  philosophies — are  the  same. 
The  style  alone  differs.  Nor  is  the  difference  more 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances.  And 
one  of  the  circumstances  was  Germany's  own  neigh- 
bors. For  those  neighbors  to  try  to  add,  as  a  special 
guilt  on  the  part  of  Germany,  her  style  of  doing  the 
same  identical  things  which  they  all  did — this  is 
double-taxation;  and  to  complain  of  a  style  which 
they  themselves  had  helped  to  mould — this  is  bad 
sportsmanship. 

It  was  a  war  of  Interests,  not  a  war  of  Principles. 
But  on  that  basis  how  could  you  win  it?  To  win,  you 
must  harness  the  fighting  blood  of  the  man  in 
Hedgerow  Lane,  who  will  be  slow  to  spill  so  precious 
a  fluid  for  a  mere  debate  between  style  and  style,  or 
between  jockey  and  jockey.  He  must  have  a  war  of 
Principles  or,  better  still,  "Heaven  against  Hell", 
said  the  cautious  Balfour;  "the  dark  powers  of  evil 
against  the  radiant  powers  of  good",  said  the  good 
Poincare. 

And  they  proved  it.   See  if  they  did  not. 


XVI 


PROPAGANDA  FOR  DIAGNOSIS 

ClNCE  Germany  was  the  same  as  all  of  us  in  essen- 
:  tials,  differing  only  in  style,  it  became  needful  to 
elevate  style  into  an  essential  and  to  make  it  appear 
worse  than  it  was.  Style  is  a  red  flag  to  a  bull  and  a 
red  herring  across  the  trail  of  truth.  Style  is  race- 
hatred. The  Jew-hater  can  see  only  a  nose.  He 
mimics  the  nose  while  he  thinks  he  is  talking  about 
the  soul.  The  lover  of  Anna  Karenina,  when  his 
love  turned  to  hate,  hated  especially  the  girl's  dainty 
fifth  finger  when  she  supped  her  tea.  It  gave  the 
poor  man  nausea.  And  J.  Ellis  Barker  was  a  most 
adroit  propagandist  when  he  reported  three  kulturs 
for  every  one  he  found.  If  you  have  a  job  of  mis- 
representation, style  is  the  ideal  point  of  departure. 

The  audience  was  apt.  Indeed  America  had  been 
only  too  well  prepared  by  its  home  industries;  the 
industries  of  the  movie,  the  annual  sea-serpent,  P.  T. 
Barnum  and  the  stump  speech.  Education  told  us 
about  the  imperial  past.  It  left  us  blind  to  the  in- 
dustrial present — its  inner  construction,  its  frontiers- 
men and  their  motives.  We  really  did  know  some- 
thing about  Nero  and  the  Dark  Ages,  when  there 
could  have  been  such  a  thing  as  an  "unprovoked 
war";  a  war  of  annexation;  a  war  on  hearth  and 
home;  a  war  to  knock  down  your  church  and  rape 
your  daughter.  But  of  modern  industrial  Vital  In- 
terest, you  and  I  knew  exactly  as  much  as  we  knew 
about  relativity  and  witches.  Nor  did  we  sense  the 
power  of  the  press,  any  more  than  a  fish  sees  water 
or  a  man  sees  air.    From  the  air,  filled  by  Gilbert 
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Parker  with  the  carbon-monoxide  of  British  propa- 
ganda, we  inhaled  our  opinions  in  the  fond  belief  that 
we  made  them  ourselves.  The  Germans  tried  also; 
but  being  unable  to  command  either  the  seven  seas 
or  the  tongue  of  Shakespeare,  they  failed  to  be  at- 
mospheric, whereas  the  myriad  of  Parker's  clippings 
so  filled  our  lungs  that,  after  the  war,  when  I  pointed 
out  to  a  very  discriminating  American  that  Germany 
had  been  dishonestly  up-rooted  all  over  the  world, 
the  man  replied,  "a  good  thing,  too!  It  u-ill  stop 
that  German  propaganda!" 

Lies,  as  a  weapon  of  war,  are  as  common  as  bullets 
and  more  effective.  Lies,  said  a  British  Journal, 
"served  our  purpose  legitimately  (italics  mine)  when 
we  wanted  to  get  America  into  the  war."  No  less  an 
authority  than  Queen  Victoria  said  that,  in  time  of 
war,  to  tell  the  truth  was  unpatriotic.  An  American 
author,  William  G.  Shepard,  wandering  afterwards 
through  a  French  library,  where  the  books  misrepre- 
sented the  war  in  order  to  win  it,  frankly  acknowl- 
edged a  book  of  his  own.  Frederick  Palmer,  over  his 
own  signature,  has  said  that  as  America's  war-censor, 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  let  through  every  story  un- 
favorable to  Germany  and  nip  in  the  bud  every 
proved  fact  unfavorable  to  the  Allies. 

The  most  subtle  propaganda,  devastating  in  its 
effect,  was  the  "scrap  of  paper",  reiterated  day  and 
night  without  the  context  and  without  reference  to 
the  circumstances  or  to  the  System.  But  Mr.  Dickin- 
son now  depicts  the  whole  scene  in  pure  compassion 
for  a  pygmy  sacrificed  to  the  System.  Evidently  if 
Sir  Edward  Grey  or  Walter  Page  or  Colonel  House 
had  been  nailed  by  the  same  System  to  the  same  cross, 
he  would  have  thought  the  same  words  even  if  too 
cool  to  betray  them.    Ah,  but  Bethmann-Hollweg 
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was  represented  as  cool — cool  and  smirking ;  such  was 
the  propaganda  of  men  more  successful  and  less  hon- 
est than  he. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  enchanting  subject  of 

Lust 

Lust  is  as  commonplace  in  the  soul  of  man  as  is  the 
love  of  music.  In  both  America  and  Britain,  societies 
are  needed  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  this,  that 
or  the  other  stricken  creature,  beast  or  child.  The 
stories  of  crime  appearing  in  certain  English  courts 
are  too  revolting  to  print.  In  America's  military 
prisons,  are  criminals  and  gun-men  as  depraved  as 
ever  broke  heads  of  deflowered  girls.  During  the 
war  certain  of  our  callow  officers  tortured  the  pacifists 
with  sleeplessness,  bayonets  and  ice-baths  in  an  end- 
less chain,  till  they  induced  in  the  victims  a  condition 
bordering  on  lunacy.  Also  they  rubbed  the  human 
face  in  the  filth  of  the  latrine!  So  the  first  duty — 
after  distorting  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  war — 
was  to  exaggerate  our  own  vices  in  the  enemy  soul. 
As  General  Charteris  has  observed,  enough  such  tales 
for  every  useful  purpose  could  well  be  left  to  private 
invention.  Many  such  tales  spring  spontaneous  from 
perfectly  innocent  hysteria;  and  the  prevalence  of 
these  and  the  credulity  with  which  they  are  received 
has  been  noted  after  all  wars  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity. Nevertheless,  many  atrocity-stories  are  delib- 
erate inventions,  and  in  the  late  war  this  high  art  of 
malice  reached  an  unheard-of  peak.  Faked  photo- 
graphs were  used.  Fictitious  diaries  were  planted  on 
the  bodies  of  dead  German  soldiers. 

Nor  were  governments  free  from  complicity, 
though  secrecy  still  veils  the  extent  of  it.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  one  example  of  government  complicity 
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which  recently  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  keeper. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  corpse  factory.  It  is  true  that 
General  Pershing  denied  a  story  almost  as  good,  the 
story  of  prisoners  hypodermically  shot  with  bacteria. 
This,  if  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  would  hardly 
conduce  to  the  courage  of  American  mothers.  It  is 
also  true  that  British  Head  Quarters  denied  the  tale 
of  a  Canadian  soldier  nailed  to  a  cross.  This,  if  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged,  would  hardly  conduce  to 
the  courage  of  Canadian  mothers.  What,  then,  did 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  do,  when,  expressly  on  behalf  of 
English  mothers,  he  was  asked  to  run  down  the  tale 
of  the  corpse-factory?  He  refused  to  answer.  He 
said  that  the  government  was  allowing  the  tale  to  go 
out  "through  the  usual  channels."  And  not  without 
Anglo-Saxon  equivocation  for  future  reference,  he 
endorsed  the  obscene  lie — publicly,  in  Parliament, 
and  as  the  official  spokesman  of  the  government  of 
the  British  Empire.  Lord  Robert  was  a  humane  per- 
son. Why,  then,  did  he  thus  deliberately  add  to  the 
tortures  of  English  mothers.  The  reason,  entirely 
utilitarian,  may  now  be  gathered  from  another  ques- 
tion which  was  put  to  him  on  the  same  occasion. 
"Will  you  spread  this  story  in  the  Far  East?"  For 
it  so  happened  that  China  had  been  showing  symp- 
toms of  German  bias.  The  Allies  were  troubled. 
They  needed  China  in  their  business — the  prospec- 
tive business  of  uprooting  Germany  all  over  the 
world  including  China.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the 
Chinese  were  ancestor-worshippers,  and  ancestor- 
worshippers  would  be  mortally  offended  at  the  use  of 
dead  ancestors  for  ammunition.  Accordingly,  not 
Lord  Robert  but  General  Charteris,  whether  or  not 
he  invented  this  tale,  caused  it  to  go  to  China  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good  and  the  least  harm.   One  of 
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his  subordinates,  in  order  to  reinforce  it,  spent  six 
months  at  forging  a  German  diary.  This,  however, 
was  rejected,  lest  internal  evidence  betray  it.  Besides 
(said  the  General),  to  have  used  such  a  diary  would 
have  been  to  hit  below  the  belt.  But  the  Heathen 
Chinee — does  he  wear  a  belt,  I  wonder?  What  was 
the  good  general's  surprise,  therefore — nay,  his 
amusement — when,  in  spite  of  his  sportsman-like 
scruples,  he  saw  the  lie  come  floating  back  to  God's 
White  Man's  Country.  It  came  all  by  itself;  and 
White  England  received  it  with  unexpected  hospital- 
ity. Well,  then,  all  is  grist  that  insists  on  coming  to 
the  mill.  So  Charteris,  too,  when  questioned  by  Par- 
liament, endorsed  the  story  with  Anglo-Saxon  equiv- 
ocation for  future  reference.  Then  came  the  sequel. 
After  the  war,  Britain  was  charged  by  Britons  with 
responsibility  for  the  lie.  Accordingly  Chamberlain 
asked  Germany  if  the  thing  was  a  lie.  Germany  ad- 
mitted that  it  was,  and  Chamberlain  accepted  the 
apology. 

One  step  down  from  governments  and  we  come  to 
newspapers.  Newspapers  are  well  used  to  the  printed 
word  j  and  when  each  in  a  row  of  newspapers  gets  a 
story  of  joy-bells,  by  printed  word  from  another 
paper,  and  then  adds  printed  words  of  its  own,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  element  of  hysteria.  To  cele- 
brate a  victory  in  Belgium,  the  Germans  had  rung 
their  own  Church-bells.  The  Paris  Matin,  appearing 
twice  in  the  row  of  newspapers,  twice  modulated  this 
simple  story;  and  in  the  second  modulation  said:  "it 
is  confirmed  that  the  barbaric  conquerors  .  .  .  pun- 
ished the  unfortunate  Belgian  priests  for  their  heroic 
refusal  to  ring  the  church  bells  by  hanging  them  as 
living  clappers  to  the  bells  with  their  heads  down." 
.  .  .  Stories  of  hospitals  purposely  bombed  from  the 
air;  stories  of  children  with  their  hands  cut  off; 
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stories  of  women  with  their  breasts  cut  off ;  stories  of 
babies  pitch-forked  on  bayonets;  stories  of  Canadians 
crucified;  stories  of  prisoners  hypodermically  shot 
with  tuberculosis;  stories  of  women  tortured  in  the 
German  trenches  till  their  screams  drew  the  pitying 
Englishmen  out  of  the  ground  to  be  met  with  a  Ger- 
man volley;  stories  of  German  dead  boiled  in  vats 
for  ammunition;  yea,  stories  of  cannon-fodder  gen- 
erated in  a  human  stud-farm. 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs  has  written:  "Doubtless  there 
have  been  many  atrocities,  but  I  could  never  get  evi- 
dence of  any  of  them.  All  the  evidence  I  could  get 
myself,  throughout  the  war,  in  the  places  where  they 
were  alleged  to  happen,  was  against  the  truth  of 
them.  No  living  babies  had  their  hands  cut  off,  nor 
women  their  breasts.  That  is  certain,  in  spite  of 
faked  photographs.  No  Canadians  were  crucified, 
though  it  will  be  believed  in  Canada  for  all  time. 
There  were  no  German  'corpse  factories',  though  our 
Chief  of  Intelligence  patronized  the  myth.  I  myself 
inquired  for  atrocities  in  Lille,  Liege,  and  captured 
villages  in  which  we  rescued  civilians  who  had  lived 
for  years  in  German  hands.  I  could  not  get  any 
evidence  at  all.  These  civilians  themselves,  while 
cursing  the  Germans  as  a  'sale  race'y  did  not  charge 
them  with  abominable  acts  resembling  in  any  way  the 
atrocity  stories  of  the  newspapers.  I  am  convinced 
that  much  of  the  evidence  in  the  Bryce  Report  is 
utterly  untrustworthy." 

And  now  once  more  comes  Admiral  Sims  and  flatly 
asserts  that  on  both  land  and  sea  the  authentic  atroci- 
ties of  the  Germans  were  notably  few.  As  for  sub- 
marine-commanders, they  were  positively  chivalrous! 
The  quaint  Admiral,  I  fear,  is  here  speaking  with  his 
usual  reckless  disregard  for  the  untruth. 
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There  were  atrocities;  but  it  is  time  to  linger  for 
a  moment  over  the  few  acts  of  German  tenderness 
and  chivalry  which  broke  through  the  censor.  On 
one  occasion,  the  British  had  exposed  themselves  to  a 
devastating  fire.  The  Germans  then,  on  their  own 
initiative,  granted  a  truce  and  helped  with  their  own 
hands  to  bury  the  English  dead  and  to  bring  in  on 
stretchers  the  English  wounded.  This  is  one  of  the 
events  which  the  British  censor  very  diligently  con- 
cealed. In  Turkey,  German  officers  intervened  to 
save  English  officers  from  bad  treatment  by  Turks. 
In  various  parts  of  occupied  France  there  are  grateful 
memories  of  German  soldiers  who  tried  to  soften  to 
their  unwilling  hosts  the  hardships  imposed  by  supe- 
riors. Simple  landsturm  soldiers  wept  when  carrying 
out  devastations.  A  German  prisoner  in  England 
rushed  to  the  rescue  of  an  English  aviator,  caught  in 
the  burning  wreck  of  his  fallen  machine.  A  German 
submarine  commander  relented  from  further  de- 
struction when  he  saw  a  British  officer  swim  to  the 
rescue  of  the  ship's  kitten.  A  German  nurse,  seeing 
the  ugly  leg-wound  of  a  Canadian  prisoner  roughly 
handled  by  a  young  German  doctor,  complained  ef- 
fectively to  the  doctor's  superior.  A  German  soldier, 
in  express  fealty  to  Christ,  wrote  to  reassure  the 
anxious  mother  of  his  wounded  English  prisoner. 
German  women  and  children  offered  food  to  passing 
prisoners.  A  German  town  erected  a  monument  to 
all  its  fallen  enemies — the  words  were:  "who  fell 
for  their  respective  fatherlands." 

Christine 

Atrocity  stories  are  crude,  and  were  partly,  though 
not  wholly,  the  result  of  hysteria.  But  a  more  subtle 
hoax  at  Germany's  expense  was  the  story  of  "Chris- 
tine".   This  literary  performance  was  posed  as  the 
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true  story  of  an  English  girl,  studying  the  violin  in 
Germany  at  the  war's  outbreak  and  meeting  death  in 
a  pathetic  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  accursed  country. 
It  was  a  skillful  caricature  of  Germany  in  the  form 
of  supposed  letters  from  this  girl  to  her  mother.  The 
mother,  Alice  Cholmondeley,  begins  her  preface, 
"My  daughter  Christine,  who  wrote  me  these  letters, 
died  .  .  .  August  8th,  19 14,  of  acute  double  pneu- 
monia. I  have  kept  the  letters  private  .  .  .  because 
.  .  .  they  seemed  to  me  (who  did  not  know  the  Ger- 
mans, and  thought  of  them  as  most  people  in 
England  for  a  long  while  thought,  without  any  bitter- 
ness •  .  .)  too  extreme  and  sweeping  in  their  judg- 
ments." Then  follows  a  Publisher's  note:  "The  Pub- 
lishers have  considered  it  best  to  alter  some  of  the 
personal  names  in  the  following  pages."  And  on  the 
paper  jacket  appears  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the  alleged 
letters.  But  across  the  facsimile,  for  future  refer- 
ence, is  a  wonderfully  inconspicuous  advertisement; 
and  buried  in  the  midst  of  it  in  very  small  type,  are 
the  tell-tale  words,  "a  notable  addition  to  the  fiction 
which  has  dealt  with  the  great  European  conflict." 
Of  the  four  readers  of  this  fiction  whose  opinions  I 
know,  three  held  most  earnestly  that  it  was  no  fic- 
tion ;  two  of  these  being  especially  impressed  because 
the  letters  had  been  written  before  the  war  and  so 
could  not  be  propaganda. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  impression  made  by 
university  Germany — almost  the  very  Germany  of 
Christine — upon  two  actual  students  at  about  the 
time  of  which  Christine  writes,  then  read  "An  Ameri- 
can Idyll"  by  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker,  and  learn  of 
a  Hun  physician  who  charged  a  young  American 
family  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  a  year's  service, 
because  the  Americans  were  poor. 
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Patriotism 

Then  there  is  William  Archer  who  taught  us 
"Deutschland  iiber  Alles".  Archer  was  canny 
enough  to  admit  that  this  song  originally  meant 
nothing  more  than  "America  Beloved",  or  "Erin 
me  Sweetheart",  but  he  countered  with  the  asser- 
tion that  the  song's  meaning  had  changed  to  match 
the  change  in  German  character;  so  that  the  word 
"iiber"  would  now  be  a  pun.  "The  one  authorita- 
tive interpretation",  wrote  Archer,  "is  that  on  which 
Treitschke  and  Bernhardi,  the  Pan-German  League 
and  the  Great  General  Staff,  have  been  industriously 
collaborating.  They  have  now  published  it,  under 
All-Highest  sanction,  with  a  magnificent  frontispiece 
entitled  'Deutschland  iiber  Belgien'." 

Pirates 

On  an  Italian  ship,  I  once  met  the  very  image  of  a 
pirate  who  turned  out,  however,  to  be  the  mildest  of 
men.  Moreover,  a  man's  photographs  will  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  pompadour,  the  military  collar,  the 
angle  of  the  camera  and  the  transient  mood  of  the 
sitter;  and  were  I  a  general  posing  for  a  snap-shot,  of 
course  I  would  wear  the  fiercest  mustache  the  barber 
could  stiffen  with  wax.  Accordingly,  in  an  American 
pamphlet  appeared  a  portrait  of  Hindenburg. 
"Passed  by  the  German  censor",  says  the  editor.  And 
then,  "Study  this  face",  he  says.  "It  typifies  the 
'Blond  Beast'.  Any  'milk  of  human  kindness'  there? 
Any  tolerance,  any  compassion,  sympathy  for  'infe- 
riors' or  the  weak  and  oppressed?  Or  do  you  find 
arrogance,  cunning,  hate,  cruelty,  in  the  cold,  fierce 
glint  of  the  eyes  and  in  the  lowering  scowl  of  com- 
mand? Could  you  ask  for  a  more  striking  suggestion 
of  Brute  Force  and  pitiless  cruelty  .  .  .  the  low 
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dome,  the  square  head,  the  latent  ferocity  of  gaze, 
the  bull  neck,  the  powerful  beastlike  jowls  and 
mouth?  How  naturally  would  the  savage  slogan  of 
the  Blond  Beast  come  hissing  from  those  jaws:  (l 
have  the  right  to  do  what  I  have  the  power  to  do.' 
This  happens  to  be  the  face  of  the  ideal  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  von  Hindenburg,  the  destructive  genius 
commanding  their  armies." 

Obviously  this  was  written  by  a  master  of  the  four- 
teen-year-old mind  in  the  forty-year-old  body  of  the 
average  movie  addict.  But  after  the  war  it  became 
almost  popular  in  the  United  Sutes  to  praise  this 
same  Hindenburg  as  a  bluff,  mild,  honest  old  soldier, 
not  interested  in  economic  devastations — just  faithful 
to  his  country.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Hindenburg 
did  have  rather  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
than  most  frontiersmen.  For  over  his  own  signature 
he  sent  a  protest  to  the  Turk  about  the  Armenian 
outrages.  Of  course  he  did  not  press  the  matter  to 
the  breaking  point.  He  needed  Turkey  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  you  could  hardly  expect  him  to  love  Ar- 
menia more  than  he  loved  Germany.  But,  then, 
Britain  too  has  sometimes  depended  upon  barbaric 
allies  j  and  when  these  gave  occasion  for  protest 
(Turkey  in  1878),  Britain  did  not  protest  even  for- 
mally. Nor  did  either  Britain  or  France  protest 
against  Russian  devastations  in  Poland;  devastations 
that  were  carried  out  with  the  torch,  and  certainly  put 
to  shame  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Germans  in  North- 
ern France. 

The  Philological  Fakir 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  German  language 
should  begin  to  vomit  up  old  and  forgotten  traces  of 
the  disgusting  inwardness  of  the  German  soul.  Our 
etymologists  began  telling  us  how  German  words 
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which  seem  to  have  a  kindly  meaning  are  really  de- 
rived from  words  which  once  had  a  cruel  meaning. 
Because,  you  know,  the  only  native  thoughts  of  Ger- 
mans are  cruel  thoughts ;  and  when  real  humanity 
began  to  be  imported  into  Germany  from  the  outside, 
a  laborious  process  of  indirection  had  to  be  adopted, 
in  order  to  find  German  ways  of  expressing  these 
new  and  strange  sensations.  Of  course  these  etymol- 
ogists were  quite  familiar  with  the  topsy-turvydom 
of  all  language.  They  knew  how,  in  all  languages, 
words  rise  and  fall.  The  English  silly  once  meant 
tranquil,  and  has  fallen  to  silly!  The  French  prude 
once  meant  gallant  and  has  fallen  to  prude.  The 
German  Herr  once  meant  lord,  and  has  fallen  to 
mister.  And  for  words  that  have  risen:  the  Latin 
invitare  once  meant  to  do  violence  and  rose  to  invite 
(invitations — or  kidnappings — having  once  been  ef- 
fected by  violence).  The  Latin  client  once  meant 
serf.  But  as  the  serf,  if  arrested,  once  called  in  his 
master,  so  any  man  who  is  arrested  now  calls  in  his 
lawyer;  and  so  "client"  rose  from  a  kind  of  slave  to  a 
kind  of  employer.  The  English  stnart  once  meant 
painful  and  rose  to  mean  pretty.  The  German  sehr 
once  meant  cruelly  and  rose  to  very.  In  some  parts 
of  England  the  word  "cruel",  even  today,  is  used  for 
"very"  and  for  "cruel"  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as 
when  Mr.  Phillpotts  causes  a  woman  in  search  of  a 
husband  to  advertise  her  bodily  charms:  "I  am  cruel 
nice",  she  said.  And  this  phrase  is  matched  in  our 
own  South  where  the  sick  colored  brother  will  some- 
times confess,  "I  do  feel  pow'ful  weak." 

Music 

I  wonder  what  is  the  etymology  of  music?  Music 
is  language.  And  German  music  stands  perhaps  head 
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and  shoulders  above  the  music  of  any  other  land. 
And  oddly  enough,  the  two  pillars  of  German  music 
are  nobility  and  tenderness.  Other  music  may  be  joy- 
ous or  gay ;  but  often  when  it  would  be  noble  it  be- 
comes bombastic ;  and  often  when  it  would  be  tender 
it  becomes  mawkish.  Not  but  these  infirmities  are 
to  be  found  in  Germany  tooj  not  but  nobility  and 
tenderness,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  found  in 
other  nations  who  embody  their  nobilities  in  poetry 
rather  than  in  music.  But  in  music,  at  least,  nobility 
and  tenderness  are  German  characters.  You  find 
them  in  symphonies  which  are  built  like  cathedrals 
and  in  folk-songs  which  grow  like  flowers — in  the 
Fifth  Symphony  and  in  "Holy  Night,  Silent  Night". 

We  try  to  get  around  this  by  exonerating  the  rest 
of  Germany  and  arguing  that  Prussians  ran  the  war, 
and  that  Prussians  are  not  Germans.  Now  Prussia 
is  North  Germany,  and  its  pioneers  came  from  South 
Germany.  But  we  will  have  it  that  the  offspring 
of  these  pure  German  pioneers  was  adulterated  by  the 
semi-oriental  natives  with  whom  they  intermarried. 
If,  then,  it  was  this  native  element  which  originated 
the  will-to-conquer,  why  did  the  native  element 
turn  out  to  be  conquerees  instead  of  conquerors? 
For  as  between  the  natives  and  the  Germans  it  was 
the  Germans  who  conquered.  Nor  is  it  true  as  a 
general  proposition  that  the  conquerors  wed  the  na- 
tives. Only  the  German  peasantry  intermarried. 
The  German  conquerors  remained  essentially  pure; 
so  that  if  Prussians  are  by  nature  more  brutal  than 
other  men,  it  is  because  Germans  are  by  nature  more 
brutal  than  other  men.  And  if  Germans  are  more 
brutal  than  other  men,  how  far  have  we  got  in  our 
effort  to  escape  the  paradox  of  intrinsic  music  married 
to  intrinsic  brutality?    But,  at  any  rate,  a  musical 
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gorilla  would  appease  our  American  craving  for  the 
unusual.  It  would  have  over-joyed  our  great 
American  educator,  Barnum. 

The  Rake  and  The  Hoe 

A  beast  whose  lust  was  thus  inborn  must  have  been 
at  least  equally  lustful  in  1870.  In  1870  it  lusted 
for  Alsace-Lorraine  and  took  it.  In  19 14  it  lusted 
for  another  slice  of  the  frosted  angel  and  started  to 
take  that.  It  is  really  easier  to  believe  two  myths 
than  one.  For  if  you  doubt  the  lust-version  of 
1 9 14  you  can  be  referred  to  1870,  and  if  you  doubt 
1870  you  can  be  referred  to  19 14.  Lord  Grey  did 
not  scruple  to  support  this  parallelism.  But  after 
the  parallelism  had  done  its  work  and  helped  us  down 
Germany,  Lord  Bryce  quite  casually  dismissed  it. 
1870,  he  said,  was  not  at  all  like  1914. 

Cement  Foundations  in  Belgium 
"There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland." 

SUMMARY 

By  this  time,  not  only  does  nothing  stand  in  the 
picture  but  a  vile  nation  and  a  war,  but  the  vile  na- 
tion is  somewhat  adequately  vile.  "There  are  only 
two  divisions  in  the  world  today;  human  beings  and 
Germans,  and  the  German  knows  it.  Human  beings 
have  long  ago  sickened  of  him  and  everything  con- 
nected with  him,  all  he  does,  says,  thinks  or  believes. 
From  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
they  desire  nothing  more  greatly  than  that  this  un- 
clean thing  should  be  thrust  out  from  membership 
and  memory  of  nations."    Rudyard  Kipling. 


PART  IV 
THE  RIGHT  REMEDY 


XVII 


PEACE  IS  A  STALEMATE 
I 

\\7"E  ARE  almost  ready  to  deal  with  the  present 
estrangement  between  America  and  her  boon 
companions  of  yesterday — the  war  of  debts  and  mud. 
But  first  the  philosopher  of  these  pages  cannot  forget 
the  wisdom  of  an  old  singing  master.  "The  reason 
your  voice  tires",  he  told  me,  "is  that  you  rest  it  too 
much.  After  each  little  effort  I  can  see  you  saying 
to  yourself,  'Thank  God  that's  over';  and  before 
your  chest  recovers  from  its  relapse,  the  next  bar 
comes  on  and  catches  you  unprepared.  Don't  be  a 
quitter.    Keep  firm  all  the  time.    Then  you'll  sing." 

If  we  would  heal  the  present  wounds  and  project 
a  song  through  debt-discords  and  eternity,  we  must 
find  the  ferm-anent  remedy  first — the  talisman  for 
all  time. 

The  present  estrangement  is  a  part  of  the  everlast- 
ing war.  We  have  seen  what  war  is.  What,  then, 
is  peace  ? 

If  war  is  in  a  deep  sense  involuntary,  peace,  in  a 
deep  sense,  is  stalemate. 

Is  this  a  cynical  estimate  of  man's  capacity  for 
humanity  to  man?  May  we  not  volunteer  to  be 
righteous  though  victorious?  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
that  no  man  is  good  enough  to  be  entrusted  with 
arbitrary  power  over  another  man.    What  was  this 
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but  cynicism?  Yet  it  was  divine  cynicism,  and  com- 
mon sense. 

And  "NO  man"  is  the  way  he  put  it. 

I  claim  no  share  in  divinity,  but  my  book  is  not 
basely  cynical.  It  has  not  denied,  and  it  now  warmly 
affirms,  that  nearly  all  men  would  rather  be  kind 
than  cruel.  But  in  a  state  of  nature,  self-interest 
strangles  kindness.  Self-interest  is  an  instinct;  and 
instinct  works  very  little  by  conscious  effort.  Mostly 
it  works  while  you  sleep;  so  that  when  you  wake,  you 
find  that  in  merely  preserving  your  interests,  you 
have  shot  your  equals,  eaten  your  inferiors  and 
dropped  Armenia  once  more  into  the  flames.  Kind- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  can  accomplish  nothing 
except  through  conscious  effort,  and  thus,  if  unor- 
ganized, must  find  itself  relegated  to  a  man's  leisure 
moments.  It  can  take  effect  only  as  fast  as  we  incor- 
porate the  frontier  into  Hedgerow  Lane,  as  hitherto 
we  have  done  by  killing  off  the  Indian. 

Is  organization,  then,  enough?  Enough,  perhaps, 
to  give  charity  to  the  helpless,  but  not  enough  to  give 
justice  to  those  who  compete.  Now  that  the  Indian 
is  pushed  to  the  wall,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  bestow 
upon  him,  quite  free  of  charge,  many  blessings  in- 
cluding cosmetics!  But  so  long  as  he  competed  with 
us  for  potatoes  and  copper,  we  kept  him  in  a  constant 
process  of  extermination.  To  keep  us  kind  in  com- 
petition we  must  be  not  only  organized,  but  com- 
pelled. And  who  shall  compel  us  but  the  enemy? 
Such  indeed  is  the  very  mission  of  democracy:  to 
invite  the  enemy  and  the  under-dog  into  the  organi- 
zation and  give  them  a  reasonable  supply  of  compel- 
ling teeth.  The  Indian  will  never  again  compete  and 
be  self-respecting  until  he  votes. 

But  normally  the  enemy  is  no  under-dog.    He  is 
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an  equal;  and,  under  equality,  compulsion  must  take 
the  form  of  compromise.  It  must  take  the  form 
of  cooperation  with  whom  we  cannot  down  after 
we  find  that  we  cannot  down  him.  Good-will  is  not 
the  cause  of  peace — it  is  the  effect.  It  comes  after, 
not  before.  Compulsion  must  come  first.  This  is 
historically  true,  even  of  that  form  of  peace  which 
is  now  so  familiar  that  no  one  but  the  anthropologist 
can  remember  its  agonized  origin — the  peace  among 
individuals  which  we  call  "society".  Its  most  typical 
institution  is  the  court;  and  the  institution  of  the 
court  stands  precisely  for  the  inability  of  good  men 
to  make  their  goodness  effective  without  the  help  of 
the  enemy.  It  seldom  happens  that  litigation  parts 
the  good  from  the  bad.  More  often  it  parts  the 
reasonably  good  from  the  reasonably  good;  and  not 
long  would  the  good  stay  good,  if  litigation  were  not 
there  to  part  them.  No  more  exasperating  fallacy  is 
uttered  from  the  pulpits  of  Christ's  ministers  than 
the  dictum  that  if  only  the  spirit  were  in  us,  compul- 
sion could  be  dispensed  with.  On  the  contrary  the 
spirit  is  always  in  us.  It  is  always  the  organized 
compulsion  that  is  missing.  No  amount  of  spirit 
can  enable  men  to  live  without  enterprise,  nor  enter- 
prise to  go  forward  without  conflicts  of  interest,  nor 
conflicts  of  interest  to  go  forward  without  blinding 
self-regard.  Even  if,  despite  self-regard,  we  could 
be  impartial,  our  most  impartial  opinions  would  still 
conflict:  witness  the  five-to-four  decisions  of  our  Su- 
preme Court!  Life  in  its  utmost  essence — life  as 
life — is  either  fight  or  litigate  or  let  the  unscrupulous 
tread  you  down.  Non-resistance  never  made  peace. 
Peace  is  a  harder  job  than  that.  It  takes  two  to  make 
peace  while  they  are  still  supporting  their  families. 
The  true  name  for  peace  is  "Organized  Stalemate". 
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By  hard  work  it  releases  the  native  kindness  in  us 
from  the  native  meanness.  It  is  man's  hard-working 
answer  to  the  most  divinely  cynical  and  divinely 
scientific  of  all  his  prayers,  "lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion." 

America  is  no  exception.  Other  nations  are 
idealistic  too.  All  they  lack  is  America's  freedom 
from  temptation.  And  we  are  free  from  temptation 
only  because,  like  the  British,  we  freed  ourselves 
from  temptation  by  embracing  the  only  three  temp- 
tations that  ever  crossed  our  path — embracing  them 
to  death:  the  temptation  of  Texas,  the  temptation  of 
Panama  and  the  temptation  of  the  Indian.  Three 
is  indeed  a  slender  number.  However,  three  in  three 
is  one  hundred  per  cent.    Why  boast? 

Admiral  Rogers  was  right  j  as  right  as  General 
Bernhardi.  Population  does  grow.  Dependence  on 
outside  exploitation  does  increase.  Already  new 
temptations  are  in  sight.  America  is  on  her  way 
down  from  the  lofty  Alp  of  abnormal  security.  And 
the  spellbinder  who  prophesies  that,  after  we  are  in 
the  same  valley  of  competing  self-interest  with  other 
nations,  we  will  go  on  being  good  from  sheer  good- 
ness, not  needing  the  organized  stalemate  which  we 
condescend  to  think  good  enough  for  Europe — such 
an  orator  is  guilty  of  the  most  pompous,  ignorant, 
unscientific,  and  irrelevant  bunk  that  ever  benighted 
a  generation.  How  can  we  be  better  than  France, 
England,  Germany — we  who  consist  of  Frenchmen, 
Englishmen,  Germans?  And  if  individual  Ameri- 
cans engaged  in  enterprise  cannot  be  good  without 
law  and  order,  why  should  our  whole  polyglot  cor- 
poration be  good,  once  it  is  caught  in  the  old  circle 
of  Fear  and  Avarice? 

When  Senator  Knox  proposed  to  abolish  war  by 
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act  of  legislature,  he  was  careful  to  make  an  excep- 
tion of  precisely  those  kinds  of  war  which  sinless 
America  might  some  day  find  that  she  wanted — 
such  as  a  war  for  strategic  points 3  that  is,  a  war  to 
maintain  our  ability  to  be  perfectly  self-sufficient  by 
being  perfectly  dominant.  In  other  words,  he  pro- 
posed to  outlaw  every  kind  of  war  except  the  only 
kind  there  now  is:  the  kind  that  raged  from  19 14  to 
1918. 

And  Mr.  Coolidge  would  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween legal  and  political  causes  of  war.  For  the  one 
he  would  go  to  court.  For  the  other  he  would 
decline  to  dabble  in  Europe.  Yet  legal  matters  are 
political  before  they  are  legal,  and  there  are  no  wars 
but  political  wars.  We  dabbled  with  a  vengeance 
in  the  last  political  war  and  nothing  can  keep  us  out 
of  the  next  political  war  unless,  by  means  of  new 
machinery  for  conciliation,  there  shall  be  no  next. 

But  Mr.  Coolidge,  by  sheer  goodness,  would  abol- 
ish Avarice.  "That  must  come  first",  he  says.  It  is 
like  proposing  to  cure  social  evil  by  abolishing  Sex. 
After  all,  Sex  contains  Motherhood ;  Avarice  contains 
Enterprise  j  Fear  contains  Prudence.  And  the  demon 
Steam  is  not  unlike  them.  For  if  ungoverned,  it  ex- 
plodes or  burns,  but  when  cylinder  and  piston  confine 
it,  it  works. 

Senator  Borah,  therefore,  has  come  to  precisely  the 
opposite  suggestion — opposite,  but  not  less  millenial. 
Instead  of  abolishing  Fear  and  Avarice,  he  would 
harness  them  in  a  complete  system  of  law,  all  pro- 
mulgated at  one  time.  That  must  come  first,  he 
says.  Let  us  first  reduce  Mr.  Coolidge's  political 
questions  to  perfect  law  5  then  build  a  perfect  court. 
In  the  fancy  of  those  who  are  not  drafted  for  this 
undertaking,  it  doubtless  looks  attractive  and  easy. 
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But  did  the  other  law — the  law  that  governs  the  com- 
petition of  individuals — spring  full-fledged  from  the 
brow  of  a  first  lawgiver?  On  the  contrary  it  grew 
slowly  out  of  the  clash  of  atoms.  Long  before  men 
thought  of  a  legislature  they  had  found  a  way  of  get- 
ting along  together — a  modus  vivendi,  scholars  call 
it  j  and  slowly  they  have  been  shaping  this  into  a 
stereotyped  system,  which  they  are  still  improving 
without  even  yet  knowing  its  ultimate  goal.  Apply 
the  parallel  to  the  chaos  of  international  affairs.  Can 
the  senator  draw  up  a  simple  and  perfect  law  to  test 
the  rights  of  India,  Syria,  Morocco  and  the  wild  man 
of  Borneo,  not  to  mention  the  Filippino  and  the 
American  Indian?  And  if  the  weak  are  still  to  be 
pronounced  incompetent,  shall  the  self-appointed 
guardians  of  them  be  allowed  to  go  on  making  profits 
out  of  their  ward's  estates?  I  know  my  own  answer. 
It  is  that  even  the  wild  man  of  Borneo  has  a  right  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation  and  pay  for  it.  But  hon- 
est philanthropists  will  disagree  with  me  in  terms 
wholly  generous,  and  so  will  the  rubber  barons,  in 
precisely  the  same  terms.  And  all  of  us,  rubber- 
barons,  philanthropists  and  cranks,  will  lobby  the 
international  legislature  and  get  a  very  lame  and  con- 
tradictory law,  which  will  enable  us  to  hang  on  to 
our  wards  and  their  estates,  until  such  time  as  China 
and  the  rest  decide  to  do  as  they  please,  no  matter 
what  the  law  says  they  may  do,  and  no  matter  how 
humbly  they  signed  their  names  to  it. 

Thus  doth  the  embryo  put  forth  arms  and  a  head. 
Thus  did  the  tribal  elders  evolve  into  legislative, 
judicial  and  executive.  Thus  will  international  di- 
plomacy develop  ntodus  vivendi  into  law.  But  not 
at  one  stroke. 

Without  waiting  for  the  millenium,  why  not  re- 
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examine  the  modus  Vivendi  which  we  already  had  in 
19 14  and  see  if  we  cannot  improve  it? 

The  problem  is  to  quiet  Fear  and  to  quench  Ava- 
rice. In  July,  1 9 14,  there  was  a  quieter  of  Fear. 
It  was  diplomacy.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
two  quenchers  of  Avarice.  These  were  public  opin- 
ion and  the  threat  of  war.  But  the  flaw  in  diplomacy 
as  a  remover  of  Fear  was  that  it  sought  peace  without 
seeking  justice.  And  there  were  equal  flaws  in  the 
two  quenchers  of  Avarice.  War,  if  it  punished 
Avarice,  at  the  same  time  tempted  Avarice  \  while 
public  opinion  was  forever  the  dupe  of  propaganda. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  been  mocked  at  as 
a  rope  of  sand  because  it  is  not  equipped  with  the 
compulsory  powers  of  a  court.  On  the  other  hand 
it  has  been  denounced  as  a  super-state  because  it  takes 
up  quarrels  which  even  a  compulsory  court  would  not 
dare  approach.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  League  is 
neither  sand  nor  steel — it  is  an  improved  modus  Viv- 
endi; an  extension  of  diplomacy.  It  tries  to  intro- 
duce into  diplomacy  an  element  of  justice  through  a 
diplomatic  substitute  for  judicial  decision,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  true  international  court.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  League  establishes  three  provisions.  First, 
when  war  threatens,  it  is  the  friendly  right  of  any 
nation — whether  disputant  or  neutral — to  invoke  the 
good  offices  of  the  League.  Second,  the  disputants 
agree  that,  if  they  cannot  arbitrate,  they  will  submit 
their  cause  to  the  League,  for  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion. Third,  having  heard  the  opinion  they  will  defer 
hostilities  for  a  stated  period,  to  give  the  opinion 
time  to  sink  in;  after  which  they  are  free  to  fight  if 
they  choose. 

On  the  punitive  side  also  the  League  is  not  un- 
equipped.   Public  opinion  could  be  made  more 
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effective  as  a  punisher  of  Avarice,  if  it  could  be 
educated;  and  it  is  proposed  to  educate  it  by  the 
debates  of  the  League. 

This  brings  us  around  again  to  the  old  institution 
of  arms  as  a  further  quencher  of  Avarice;  and  the 
question  arises,  can  arms  be  abolished?  Absolutely 
not.  For  even  among  individual  men,  served 
though  they  are  by  genuine  courts  of  justice,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  muscle  still  does  not  come  amiss.  A 
weaker  man  is  less  likely  to  be  attacked  by  a  stronger 
man,  if  the  weaker  man  is  strong  enough  to  make 
the  undertaking  look  costly.  Nations  will  never 
disarm.  And  yet  it  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  they 
will  stop  racing  for  supremacy  in  arms,  and  be  con- 
tent with  such  arms  as  will  make  it  costly  for  others 
to  attack.  As  soon  as  mediation  proves  that  it  can 
protect  the  Vital  Interests  of  both  competitors,  the 
forcible  repression  of  Avarice  will  be  less  and  less 
called  for.  Just  so  have  courts  worked  upon  indi- 
vidual men. 

Peace  requires: 

(A)  The  danger  of  war  (and  of  public 
opinion) ; 

(B)  Improved  facilities  for  escaping  these 
punishments  by  the  path  of  negotiated  justice. 

II 

We  have  seen  what  war  is.  We  have  seen  what 
peace  is.   We  are  ready  to  examine  Today. 

The  first  blunder  that  posterity  will  charge  against 
you  and  me  will  be  that,  by  supporting  the  false 
diagnosis  of  the  war,  we  kept  America  out  of  the 
League.  For  the  true  diagnosis,  which  treats  the 
war  as  an  involuntary  spill  into  which  reasonably 
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good  men  drifted,  would  have  made  an  overwhelm- 
ing argument  for  a  League ;  whereas  the  false 
diagnosis,  which  treated  the  war  as  a  voluntary  attack 
of  one  bad  nation  upon  several  good  nations,  made, 
to  say  the  least,  a  much  weaker  argument.  America 
was  within  a  few  votes  of  joining,  and  no  matter 
what  motives  dictated  those  votes,  the  very  consider- 
able margin  between  a  strong  argument  and  a  weak 
one  would  have  been  sufficient  to  overcome  them. 

But  posterity  will  bear  us  a  still  more  bitter  grudge. 
For,  by  refusing  to  understand  the  war,  we  not  only 
failed  to  provide  peace-machinery  in  the  abstract, — 
we  literally  started  the  next  concrete  war,  for  which 
posterity  is  going  to  pay  concretely. 

The  monkey-and-the-cheese  principle  still  oper- 
ates. Its  defeat  was  the  object  of  the  14  points. 
Nor  was  Mr.  Wilson  the  only  philosopher  to  un- 
derstand this  principle.  In  a  primitive  way,  Brit- 
ain appeared  to  understand  it,  for  she  prevented 
France  from  including  the  Rhineland  in  the  same 
bite  with  Alsace-Lorraine.  But  why  did  not  Britain 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  she  lived  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century?  In  the  Twentieth  Century  more 
harm  could  be  done  to  Germany — the  pendulum 
could  be  made  to  swing  more  dizzily — the  bite  of  the 
ass-ape  could  be  made  to  go  still  deeper,  if  it  bit  the 
very  roots  through  which  Germany  sucked  ALL  her 
Twentieth  Century  industrial  Vital  Interests.  Ac- 
cordingly, Britain,  having  stopped  France  from 
taking  the  Rhineland,  joined  France  in  uprooting 
Germany  as  an  industrial  nation,  and  (even  worse) 
depriving  Germany  of  all  future  bargaining  power 
by  disarming  her.  So  far  as  emotional  grievances 
contribute  to  war,  Britain  and  France  have  thus 
bestowed  upon  Germany  a  worse  grievance  than  Ger- 
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many  gave  France  in  1870.  No  nation  but  Holland 
ever  suffered  so  devastating  a  loss  of  Prestige. 
Germany,  a  fecund  nation,  finds  herself  without 
colonies  for  the  benefit  of  France,  a  sterile  nation, 
who  already  had  a  bigger  colonial  empire  than  Ger- 
many. Germany,  a  nation  that  endowed  mankind 
with  as  many  and  as  good  gifts  as  Britain,  finds  her- 
self without  colonies  for  the  benefit  of  Britain,  who 
already  was  ruling  one  fifth  of  mankind. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  emotional  aspect  of  this 
swing  of  the  pendulum  that  will  cause  the  war,  but 
the  entire  Vital  Interest  element,  of  which  Prestige 
is  precisely  one  quarter  j  and  those  distinguished 
citizens  of  France  and  Britain  who  have  petitioned 
their  respective  governments  to  quash  the  indictment 
of  moral  guilt  against  Germany,  but  who  say  nothing 
whatever  about  restoring  the  plunder  secured  by 
means  of  that  fraud,  have  equally  missed  the  point. 
They  fear  a  war  of  revenge  for  one  small  subdivision 
of  Prestige.  Such  things  do  not  happen.  France 
did  not  deliberately  set  upon  Germany  for  revenge. 
Germany,  as  a  modern  industrial  nation,  will  simply 
go  on  struggling  to  achieve  her  interests,  but  strug- 
gling under  such  handicaps  as  will  automatically 
fracture  the  earth  before  she  attains  her  interests. 
For  bargaining  purposes  she  must  and  will  re-arm  j 
for  those  who  disarmed  her  are  no  more  honest 
today  than  when  they  said  they  armed  because  she 
armed.  Never  in  the  world  will  they  voluntarily 
give  back  their  new  bargaining  advantage  by  disarm- 
ing, until  Germany  re-arms  and  they  find  that  none 
can  disarm  until  all  disarm.  But  since  Germany's 
inevitable  re-arming  must  be  without  permission,  the 
process  will  be  provocative  and  make  for  another 
war.    Also  for  bargaining  purposes  Germany  must 
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and  will  find  comfort  among  the  other  sore-heads 
of  the  world  whose  numbers  have  been  multiplied — 
Italy,  Japan,  Hungary,  Austria,  Russia,  Asia  and 
perhaps  Africa.  Just  how  the  resulting  war  will 
break  out  no  prophet  can  tell.  Perhaps  the  prelim- 
inary friction  will  start  with  German  migrations  to 
Africa}  then  much  worse  friction  over  the  national 
allegiance  of  the  German  emigrants ;  then  alliances 
of  the  "outs"  against  the  "ins";  then  jockeying  for 
the  last  ounce  of  bargaining  power}  then  the  Spill. 

If  a  merely  sentimental  renunciation  of  a  quarter 
of  a  quarter  of  a  nation's  Vital  Interest  will  not 
bring  peace,  how  about  renouncing  the  debts,  includ- 
ing the  indemnity?  Economically,  the  debts  are  an 
obstacle  to  recovery}  for  they  must  be  paid  chiefly 
in  goods,  just  as  the  borrowings  were  chiefly  goods } 
and  such  wholesale  transfers  of  goods  can  hardly  be 
accomplished  without  industrial  and  tariff  disturb- 
ances almost  as  radical  as  those  which  occasioned  the 
borrowing.  This  economic  dead-center,  like  every 
other  post-war  affliction,  is  due  to  our  stubborn 
refusal  to  understand  the  war.  Had  we  understood 
the  war  there  would  have  been  no  indemnity  and  no 
debts.  World-ruin  would  have  been  recognized  as 
the  work  of  a  pool.  Restoration,  therefore,  includ- 
ing that  of  Belgium,  would  have  been  pooled  and 
charged  to  the  expense  of  changing  the  System. 
However,  the  debts  are  temporary}  for  they  so 
obviously  delay  the  resumption  of  smooth  economic 
functioning  that  our  economic  engineers  will  soon 
abolish  them.  The  Dawes  plan  is  a  step  in  that 
direction.  The  question,  then,  becomes:  will  the 
resulting  economic  recovery  bring  peace?  Those 
who  say  so,  still  refuse  to  understand  the  war.  It  is 
true  that  economic  misery  did  start  primitive  proto- 
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types  of  war.  It  did  start  highland  raids  and  those 
still  more  ancient  migrations  when  crowds  of  men 
were  like  flocks  of  locusts.  But  not  today  does 
economic  misery  start:  wars.  On  the  contrary  it 
stops  them.  It  stopped  the  last  one.  Not  when 
men  have  just  had  their  fill  of  war  and  are  hungry 
besides  do  they  itch  to  fight  again.  Modern  war  is 
one  of  the  most  refined  manifestations  of  System. 
Of  necessity  it  can  come  only  when  confusion  and 
agony  are  out  of  the  way.  It  will  come  when  a  new 
generation  scoffs  at  old  pains.  Mars  will  choose 
the  day  when  competition  is  as  healthy  as  ever  if  also 
it  shall  be  as  unfair  as  ever. 

Again  we  are  discussing  but  a  fraction  of  a  quarter 
of  Vital  Interest.  Peace  is  not  a  question  of  Pros- 
perity. It  is  a  question  of  equal  Chance  to  compete 
for  Prosperity — nay,  equal  chance  to  compete  for 
Security,  Prosperity,  Prestige  and  Expansion,  as 
guaranteed  to  Germany  by  the  fourteen  points. 
There  can  be  no  evasion;  there  can  be  no  substitute. 
It  is  either  restitution  or  the  pendulum  of  war. 

Who  or  what  can  wipe  out  victory  ex  -post  facto? 
There  are  two  candidates:  the  League  and  another. 
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AN  the  League,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  peace, 


wipe  out  victory?  Clearly  this  was  never  in- 
tended. The  natural  function  of  the  League  is  to 
avert  future  wars  rising  out  of  future  causes.  To 
avert  future  wars  rising  out  of  past  causes — at  least 
out  of  the  one  great  past  cause,  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles which  is  not  only  a  past  cause  but  a  decision, 
endorsed  and  vindicated  by  International  Law — this 
would  indeed  be  restitution;  but  also  it  would  be  the 
taking  of  vested  rights!  The  law  is  on  the  side  of 
the  wrong-doer.  Long  live  the  law.  To  hand  over 
vested  rights  the  League  has  no  more  authority  than 
John  Doe;  neither  by  Article  19  nor  by  Mediation 
nor  by  Arbitration  nor  by  the  indirect  promotion  of 
good  will.  No  one  can  muster  enough  good  will  to 
give  up  voluntarily  his  nine  tenths  of  the  law.  To 
destroy  a  vested  but  unjust  right  will  cost  a  dose  of 
compulsion;  and  for  this  compulsion  we  must  look 
outside  the  League. 

Strange  to  say,  it  is  just  here  that  hope  has  begun 
to  shine.  Punishments  have  overtaken  the  victors, 
and  overtaken  them  in  less  time  by  a  generation  than 
the  punishments  which  followed  other  wars;  as  if 
at  last  Providence  had  resolved  to  let  men  see  the 
connection  between  punishment  and  crime.  Con- 
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sider  the  virtual  cancellation  of  the  indemnity.  Two 
observations  fall  to  be  made.  First,  it  occurred  out- 
side the  League.  Second,  it  was  compulsory.  The 
Allies  merely  displayed  the  wit  of  the  lunatic  who 
stopped  hitting  himself  with  a  hammer. 

The  great  and  critical  question  then  arose;  was 
there  enough  pain  left  over  to  make  the  victors  re- 
linquish the  real  hammer  of  war,  namely,  the  con- 
fiscations in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea? 
We  nearly  spoiled  the  chance  when,  by  means  of  the 
Dawes  plan,  we  started  the  abolition  of  the  indem- 
nity; for  by  so  doing  we  eased  some  of  the  very 
pain  which  held  the  spur  to  justice.  But  fortunately, 
there  was  a  bigger  supply  of  pain  than  anyone 
dreamed  of.  The  plunder  as  well  as  the  indemnity 
had  caused  economic  dislocations  in  every  corner  of 
the  world.  To  the  world's  prosperity,  German  pros- 
perity was  found  to  be  a  king-pin.  Out  of  this 
welter  of  misery  and  disappointment  (and  once  more 
outside  the  League),  a  quite  noticeable  ray  of  hope 
presently  shot  up  over  the  world's  horizon.  Just  a 
ray,  but  epoch-making  if  day  shall  follow. 

The  source  of  it  is  to  be  found  at  Locarno,  but 
not  in  the  Locarno  peace-compacts  so  loudly  ac- 
claimed. A  compact  is  no  stronger  than  any  other 
scrap  of  paper,  unless  it  shall  justify  itself  by  pro- 
moting the  Vital  Interests  of  both  parties.  Nor, 
when  Vital  Interest  does  go  foul,  will  Britain  and 
Italy,  who  have  agreed  to  attack  the  aggressor, 
attack  the  same  aggressor  if  their  Vital  Interests 
happen  to  lie  on  opposite  sides.  Nor  do  peace-com- 
pacts any  more  than  League-Covenants  provide  for 
future  wars  rising  from  past  causes,  except  so  far 
as  Germany,  without  duress,  may  waive  those  causes. 
At  Locarno,  Germany  did  this  very  thing  with  refer- 
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ence  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  But  according  to  a  quite 
definite  newspaper  opinion,  she  had  to  be  paid  to  do 
it}  and  what  she  was  paid  is  the  real  guaranty  of 
peace,  and  not  the  peace-compact.  Now  the  pay- 
ment was  made — or,  rather,  promised — behind  the 
scenes,  in  the  form  of  the  following  gentlemen's 
agreements : 

(1)  Germany,  "thrust  out  from  membership  and 
memory  of  nations"  and  less  penitent  after  being 
thrust  out  than  before,  shall  have  African  mandates 
and  again  be  allowed  to  torture  the  natives,  while 
none  of  the  late  rescuers  turns  a  hair. 

(2)  Germany's  eastern  boundary  is  put  in  line  for 
rectification.  For  since  Germany  and  Poland  have 
agreed  to  arbitrate  it  as  often  as  they  please  and  never 
be  bound  by  the  decisions,  the  Great  Powers  are  ex- 
pected to  capitalize  this  very  useful  danger  to  Poland 
by  lending  Germany  their  moral  support  against 
Poland,  who  is  so  afraid  of  Russia  that  she  is  expected 
to  conciliate  Germany  as  a  choice  of  evils. 

(3)  The  strange  story  shall  be  allowed  to  leak 
out  that  Germany  was  not  the  sole  author  of  the  war. 

Innocence,  mandates,  a  new  Eastern  boundary — 
what  are  these  but  a  very  considerable  defeat  for  the 
winner?  And  by  no  means  voluntary.  There  was 
the  compulsion  of  disappointment — disappointment 
with  the  loot  taken  from  Germany.  It  impoverished 
the  looter  with  the  looted.  There  was  the  need  of 
curing  this  perfectly  mutual  impoverishment  in 
order,  by  joint  effort — victor  and  vanquished  work- 
ing together — to  compete  with  America.  There 
was  the  fear  of  Germany,  who  cannot  be  kept  dis- 
armed. The  fear  of  Russia,  lest  she  appropriate 
Germany.  The  fear  of  revolution  at  home  where 
the  Radicals,  whatever  they  know  not,  do  know  the 
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diagnosis  of  the  war.  Finally,  compulsion  has  been 
exercised  by  a  small  but  effective  minority  of  the 
John  Does  of  Europe,  who  despite  the  mockings  of 
the  press,  paid  heed  to  such  incorrigible  sportsmen  as 
John  Maynard  Keynes  and  E.  D.  Morel. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  though 
at  the  cost  of  blood  and  tears,  is  about  to  achieve 
back-handedly  the  splendid  stalemate  which  the 
fourteen  points  would  have  achieved  without  cost  and 
at  once. — Perhaps.  It  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  press. 

II 

But  "perhaps"  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  world's 
uncertainties.  It  is  a  sample  of  the  dragon's  teeth 
which,  by  misinterpreting  the  war,  we  allowed  Mars 
to  plant  inside  the  four  corners  of  the  treaty.  But 
the  foxy  god,  when  he  staggered  and  fell  and  began 
his  slumbers  for  another  generation,  was  clever 
enough  to  slip  in  two  plantings  to  meet  him  when  he 
wakes  about  July  30th,  1957.  One  planting  fell  out- 
side the  four  corners  of  the  treaty;  and  while  we 
had  our  backs  turned,  trying  in  Locarno  to  sterilize 
the  crop  inside,  the  crop  outside  sneaked  a  growth. 
Inside,  the  German  menace  was  planted;  outside, 
Mussolini.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Locarno  had  half 
agreed  to  placate  the  German  menace  by  restoring 
some  of  the  German  colonies,  Mussolini  inserted  this 
advertisement:  "Wanted:  any  German  colonies  that 
go  begging."  Meanwhile  he  set  out  on  the  old  anti- 
League  principle,  to  plunder  Greece.  Here,  at  last, 
was  precisely  the  work  for  which  the  League  was 
born ;  but  the  god  Mars  is  also  the  goddess  Nemesis. 
By  cheating  within  the  treaty  we  well  nigh  spoiled 
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the  League  for  its  natural  work  outside  the  treaty. 
For,  seeing  what  it  could  not  do,  men  did  not  dis- 
criminate what  it  could  do;  and  gave  it  no  help. 
That  under  this  handicap  it  played  even  a  secondary 
role  in  shooing  Mussolini  away  from  his  intended 
victim  is  not  at  all  to  its  discredit.  But  see  what  the 
man  is  doing  now.  By  assuming  control  of  Britain's 
old  Mediterranean  highway,  he  is  driving,  between 
Britain  and  India,  the  very  wedge  which  Britain 
fought  the  war  to  escape:  under  the  sea,  the  French 
Submarine;  over  it,  the  Italian  airplane  which  may 
yet  crush  the  defences  of  Gibraltar  like  a  house  of 
cards.  Thus  imperilled,  where  should  Britain  look 
for  a  peaceful  remedy?  Well,  to  stop  the  war-crop 
inside  the  treaty,  we  all  flocked  outside  the  League. 
To  stop  the  Mussolini-growth  outside  the  treaty, 
Britain  should  have  gone  inside  the  League.  But 
Mars-Nemesis  got  inside  ahead  of  her.  The  League 
was  found  to  be  languishing.  Elated  by  his  new 
bargaining-power,  Mussolini,  like  a  roguish  urchin, 
had  been  putting  laudanum  in  the  tea.  Spain  had 
quit  the  League  altogether.  Britain  herself  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  quitting  whenever  Egypt  or  China 
questioned  her;  so  now  she  found  herself  obliged  to 
quit  in  order  to  question  Italy.  Soon  the  two  were 
dickering  on  the  old  anti-League  principle  of  divid- 
ing other  people's  property.  At  the  same  time,  to 
vitalize  the  League,  Britain  and  all  of  us  were  hurry- 
ing up  the  blood-transfusion  previously  planned — 
the  election  of  Germany.  But  here  again,  our  old  sin 
may  be  before  us;  for  with  Germany  in,  and  Italy 
half  out,  who  knows  but  we  are  again  splitting  the 
world  into  two  camps,  the  League  being  one? 

Europe  and  America  would  make  two  admirable 
camps!    Accordingly,  into  the  brains  of  some  very 
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considerable  Americans  Mars  next  introduced  a  seed 
of  bitterness  called  "the  half-truth".  We  Ameri- 
cans used  to  believe  that,  up  to  the  time  we  entered 
the  war,  France  and  the  rest  had  been  fighting  our 
battle!  But  now  these  half-truth  Americans  know 
that  this  was  not  so.  Therefore,  when  our  debtors 
revamp  the  old  myth  and  on  the  strength  of  it  ask 
immunity  from  their  debts,  some  of  us  join  Europe 
in  what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used  to  call  "a 
stream  of  mutual  under-estimation".  Hearing  them 
call  us  Uncle  Shylock  we  call  them  Fagin.  We  jeer 
at  the  pious  loot  concealed  in  the  secret  treaties.  We 
congratulate  ourselves  for  being  well  out  of  a  League 
composed  of  such  characters.  Evidently  our  mistake 
was  in  thinking  that  Germany  alone  was  bad.  Now 
we  know  that  all  Europeans  are  bad  and  only  Ameri- 
cans good.  Cynicism  first  came  to  us  at  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  right  after  the  war  when  we  were  so 
cordially  invited  to  accept  a  mandate  over  territory 
innocent  of  oil.  And  now  at  Washington,  where 
the  debt  policies  are  made,  there  is  a  growing  nucleus 
of  senators  and  congressmen  who  have  read  the 
exposures  of  General  Siebert.  They  have  a  semi- 
private  edition  of  these  exposures.  So  the  governing 
minority  of  America  is  joyfully  digging  up  the  lies 
of  Europe.  Here  is  the  psychology  of  war;  and 
right  beside  it,  the  more  material  conditions  begin  to 
sprout;  for  we  ourselves  are  becoming  a  nation  of 
expoiters.  Accordingly,  instead  of  strengthening  the 
new  system,  we  embrace  the  very  system  which  made 
the  war — the  system  of  insisting  on  the  whip-hand  in 
a  lawless  world.  Half  the  truth  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  Mars  chortles  to  see  men  digging  up  lies  and 
missing  the  rock-bottom — the  System  where  liar  and 
lied-to  stand  together. 
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So  much  for  Europe  against  America.  But  Mars 
has  another  trick  worth  two  of  that.  Into  the  very 
League  Covenant  he  smuggled  this  one.  Fearing 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  previous  stratagems,  this 
League-thing  might  after  all  reconcile  the  exploiting 
nations,  Mars  had  a  happy  thought.  Taking  a 
really  long  look  ahead  he  visualized  a  battle  between 
exploiters  and  exploited.  Accordingly,  he  caused 
some  ringer  to  write  into  the  League  Covenant  a 
mandate-clause.  Countries  shall  be  mandated  (the 
finger  wrote)  which  are  "not  yet  able  to  stand  alone 
under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern 
world".  Mighty  clever!  One  would  think  that 
"strenuous  conditions"  were  one  thing  and  the  man- 
datory another;  whereas,  in  very  truth,  the  manda- 
tory is  himself  the  strenuous  condition,  as  Mars  well 
knew.  And  the  words,  "not  yet  able"!  Do  they 
not  give  you  a  mental  photograph  of  the  mandated 
country  becoming  able — able  to  stand  alone  and 
watch  the  mandatory  sail  away  to  his  native  shores? 
Just  so.  The  more  rubber  we  find  in  the  Philippines 
the  faster  we  sail.  This  Mars  is  a  fellow  with 
imagination.  Knowing  that  those  "unable  to  stand 
alone"  had  always  been  the  very  bone  of  contention 
which  he  had  chronically  tossed  among  us,  he  saw 
that  if,  through  the  League,  the  exploiters  should 
unite,  then  the  exploited  might  unite  also,  and  the 
next  split  be  between  West  and  East.  This  time 
Armageddon.  May  it  content  the  American  boy 
with  hair  on  his  chest! 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  despair.  After 
1783,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  well  nigh  despaired, 
when  the  states  of  this  American  union,  having  sub- 
scribed to  the  Constitution,  proceeded  to  defy  it  at 
every  turn.    Pennsylvania  called  out  the  militia  to 
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defy  it.  Yet  in  due  time  the  jealous  log-rollers 
discovered  that  the  Constitution  paid.  Their  Vital 
Interests  compelled  them  to  see  it.  By  the  same 
token,  even  today,  Nature  still  has  a  few  unused 
punishments  for  League  members.  If  the  world 
shall  indeed  find  itself  once  more  crystallizing  into 
two  armed  camps — especially  West  against  East — 
the  situation  may  become  so  terrifying  that  the 
League  idea  will  make  a  fresh  start;  this  time  on  the 
stalemate  basis  whose  betrayal  wrought  all  these 
punishments. 

At  today's  new  parting  of  the  ways  is  offered  again 
the  chance  which  the  world  betrayed  on  November 
ii,  19 1 8.  Is  there  not  some  force  which,  instead  of 
malingering  over  these  destructive  tendencies,  shall 
crystallize  at  once  the  constructive  ones?  Why  not 
the  readers  of  Siebert?  They  have  the  power.  The 
very  debts  give  them  the  power.  If  ever  they  dig  all 
the  way  down  to  rock  bottom,  they  could  impart  the 
necessary  fillip  at  a  cost  of  one-quarter  of  one  per- 
cent of  our  overgrown  national  income.  Such  are 
the  debts  when  measured  annually.  Why  not  offer 
to  remit  them  and  join  the  League — on  this  new  and 
better  reservation:  the  reservation  that  Germany's 
debts  be  likewise  remitted  and  the  promised  or  half- 
promised  restitutions  be  now  fully  made  good.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  League's  abnormal 
handicap  which  has  hitherto  frightened  America — ■ 
the  handicap  inside  the  treaty — would  disappear,  and 
even  its  normal  crop  of  difficulties  outside  would,  by 
so  much,  lose  fertilizer.  The  defeated  victors  might 
require  a  face-saving  formula;  but  already,  to  cover 
the  various  stages  of  their  unfinished  retreat,  they 
have  called  defeat  victory,  or  said  Germany  was 
improving! 
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Nevertheless,  face-saving  formulas  are  the  very 
last  resort  of  Mars.  They  may  do  for  statesmen, 
but  pray  keep  them  away  from  John  Doe,  in  whose 
bosom  the  ultimate  dragon's  tooth  is  planted.  His 
commissioners,  scared  but  not  honest,  try  to  smuggle 
a  few  right  and  half-right  remedies  upon  a  false  pre- 
mise— the  old  diagnosis.  How  well  Mars  knows  the 
character  of  John  Doe!  Befooled  as  to  the  premises, 
Doe  is  nevertheless  as  logical  as  a  boy;  and  at 
the  first  new  international  stringency  he  will  argue: 
"That's  what  comes  of  being  generous  to  those  bad 
Germans".  Only  in  1957  he  may  say,  with  Judge 
Bausman,  "those  bad  Frenchmen"  or  "those  bad 
Italians"  or  "those  foreigners". 

Truth!  That  is  the  only  compass  which  can  steer 
us  aright  at  today's  parting  of  the  ways.  No  half- 
truth  but  the  whole  truth.  At  one  stroke  it  would 
untangle  Today's  debt-discords,  vitalize  the  League 
and  rescue  the  Day-after-tomorrow  from  its  impend- 
ing wars.  John  Doe,  at  least,  must  have  the  bed- 
rock truth.  Is  he  not  entitled  to  it?  Does  he  not 
pay  for  the  lies  with  his  body  and  with  the  bodies  of 
his  children? 

Who,  then,  shall  uncover  to  him  this  truth?  Not 
the  press.  You  hear  it  inveighing  against  the  treaty 
of  Versailles,  but  you  do  not  hear  it  apologizing  for 
the  false  diagnosis  which  the  press  made  and  which 
made  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Nor  do  you  hear  it 
even  admitting  that  the  false  diagnosis  was  false. 
You  hear  the  quills  of  statesmen  scribbling  memoirs, 
but  you  do  not  hear  these  men  unsaying  what  they 
said.  School  books?  Aye;  if  the  truth-teller  could 
but  choose  his  audience  it  would  be  the  young,  born 
just  too  late  to  be  rabid  and  just  in  time  to  be  shot. 
Well  then:  already  in  the  little  red  school  house  and 
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in  the  brick  high  school,  our  lie  is  one  jump  ahead 
of  us.  While  we  have  been  arguing,  it  has  jumped 
serenely  into  editions  de  luxe.  Alas,  without  a  peni- 
tent statesman,  without  a  fearless  press,  without  an 
honest  school  book,  what  shall  one  undistinguished 
philosopher  do,  remembering  how  an  artistic  lie  is 
as  simple,  clear  and  unforgettable  as  a  picture-play, 
whereas  the  Truth  is  complex! 

At  any  rate,  to  simplify  Truth  down  to  the  point 
where  it  may  compete  with  falsehood  is  the  purpose 
and  the  prayer  of  this  little  book 

for  sportsmanship} 

for  self-respect}  and 
to  help  civilize  the  nations  by 
the  process  that  civilized  man. 
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